CALENDAR 


January  3 

Classes  resume. 
January  5-15 

Enrolled  students  register  for  courses. 
January  20 

Holiday. 
January  24  -  29 

Examinations. 
January  31  -  February  4 

Evening  students  register  7:00  -  8:30  P.M. 
February  4 

General  registration.    Late  registration  fee  charged  after  this  date. 
February  7 

Classes  begin. 
February  12 

Registration  closes. 
February  14 

Last  day  to  apply  for  Graduate  Record  Examination. 
February  22 

Holiday. 
February  24 

Founders  Day,  not  a  Holiday. 
March  5 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  any  course  without  prejudice. 
March  18  and  19 

Graduate  Record  Examination  required  of  all  seniors  and  Sophomores. 

Freshman  and  Juniors  take  University  Examinations. 
April  1 

Last  day  to  remove  incomplete  grades. 
April  15 

Good  Friday — Classes  suspended  from  12:00  noon  to  3:00  P.M. 
April  30 

Last  day  for  Sophomores  to  petition  for  advancement  to  upperclass  standing. 
May  19  -  21 

Course  examinations  for  graduating  seniors. 
May  23  -  28 

Examinations. 
May  29 

Baccalaureate      U  :00  p.m. 

Commencement    7:30  p.m. 
June  6 

Summer  Session  classes  begin. 
July  23 

First-half  Summer  Session  classes  end. 
July  25 

Second-half  Summer  Session  classes  begin. 
September  10 

Summer  Session  classes  end. 
September  23 

Fall  Session  classes  begin. 
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February  7 

Classes  begin. 
February  14 
Seniors  and  sophomores  peti- 
tion to  take  Graduate  Rec- 
ord Examination. 

February  22 
A  holiday. 

February  24 

Founders'  Day. 
March  18  and  19 

Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion required  of  all  seniors 
and  sophomores. 

April  15 

Good  Friday — classes  ad- 
journed from  noon  to  3:00 
p.m. 

May  23 

Examinations  begin. 

May  29 

Commencement. 

Summer  ^eddion 

June  6 

Classes  begin — first  half. 
July  4 

Independence  Day — a  holi- 
day. 

July  25 

Classes  begin — second  half. 
September  5 

Labor  Day — a  holiday. 
September  9 

Summer  session  ends. 

ZJ-att  Session 


September  23 
Classes  begin. 
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^rridtoru  of  the   (^oiieae 

The  American  University  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  February  24, 1893.  Its  incorpora- 
tion was  the  result  of  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  Christian  states- 
men and  educators  that  a  significant  Protestant  graduate  institution 
should  be  established  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  organize  the  increas- 
ingly rich  opportunities  for  research  and  cultural  living  into  a  curric- 
ulum which  would  make  the  whole  city  a  veritable  university.  The 
College  as  an  undergraduate  division  was  organized  in  1925.  It  is 
therefore  one  of  the  younger  coeducational  institutions  in  the  East. 


On  Christmas  1889  Bishop  John 
Fletcher  Hurst  of  the  Methodist 
Church  reined  his  horse  on  a  wooded 
slope  in  the  northwest  heights  above 
the  Potomac  River.  Stepping  from 
his  carriage,  he  looked  toward  the 
Manassas  Plains  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  "This  hill  is  the  place," 
he  said  to  his  companion.  "On  the 
site  of  this  crumbling  fort  we  shall 
build  a  university  dedicated  to  the 
love  of  peace  and  human  understand- 
ing." 

Bishop  Hurst,  a  distinguished 
church  historian,  recognized  in  Wash- 
ington an  environment  richly  stimu- 
lating to  students  concerned  with 
the  original  investigation  of  source 
material  and  the  primary  observation 
of  men  and  problems  at  the  center 
of  political  action  and  national  cul- 
ture. As  a  result  of  his  leadership 
The  American  University  became  one 
of  the  four  institutions  established 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
provide  advanced  education  on  a 
graduate  level  and  to  "enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge"  by 


means  of  investigation  and  research. 
These  four  institutions  were  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (1876),  Clark 
University  (1888) ,  University  of  Chi- 
cago (1890) ,  and  The  American  Uni- 
versity (1893). 

Two  common  qualities  distin- 
guished the  work  of  these  institu- 
tions: (1)  the  precedence  given  to 
the  human  being  in  the  educational 
enterprise,  teachers  and  students 
working  together  under  conditions  of 
teaching  and  learning  that  go  with 
this  emphasis  on  persons;  and  (2)  the 
placing  of  educational  leadership  in 
the  hands  of  men  highly  qualified 
both  in  their  special  fields  and  in  the 
educational  process. 

A  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

When  the  College  opened  as  an 
undergraduate  division  in  1925,  it  was 
already  heir  to  more  than  three  dec- 
ades of  graduate  tradition.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  a  university  college, 
an  undergraduate  division  strongly 
influenced  by  the  university  activities 
of  original  inquiry  and  professional 
interest  which  surround  it. 


^Jhe     Ulniverditu   ^jriu 


y 
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THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  FLAG  was  designed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  charter  jubilee,  February  24,  19J/.3,  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor C.  Law  Watkins,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Art  and 
director  of  Phillips  Gallery  Art  School. 


In  the  midst  of  the  dark-red  field 
symbolizing  human  endeavor  and 
conflict  is  set  the  outline  of  an  ancient 
fortress  to  represent  Fort  Gaines  upon 
which  site  the  University  now  stands. 
The  University  itself  is  symbolized  by 
the  "compass  of  human  life  with  its 
great  needle  pointing  steadily  at  the 
lodestar  of  the  human  spirit,"  a 
thought  expressed  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Graduate  School  in  1914.  The 
color  of  the  compass  is  blue,  tradi- 
tional symbol  of  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual life,  and  of  the  virtue  of  loyalty. 
Six  bastions  of  the  fort,  incorporated 
in  the  design  from  a  plan  by  Marquis 
Sebastien  le  Prestre  de  Vauban,  the 
seventeenth  century  master  of  siege 
warfare,  represent  history  as  the  vivid 
continuum  of  man's  experience  with 
other  men  in  the  physical  world,  lan- 
guage as  the  mechanism  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  the  recording  and 
transmission    of    experience,    mathe- 


matics as  the  tool  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  dimensions  of  living, 
science  as  a  method  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  world  of  man  and  matter 
and  the  definition  of  laws  by  which 
man  can  predict  relationships  and 
exercise  control  of  his  world,  the  fine 
arts  as  an  expression  of  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  life,  and  philosophy 
as  man's  effort  to  give  life  a  coherent 
direction  in  the  pursuit  of  values. 

The  great  needle  of  the  compass 
represents  the  torch  of  liberal  learn- 
ing, "an  enduring  watchfire  against 
social  evils,  man's  malice  and  greed, 
cruel  war,  chaos,  and  despair,"  as 
Bishop  Hurst  declared  when  he  lo- 
cated the  University  on  the  hill.  The 
light  of  its  flame  frees  the  spirit  from 
the  thralldom  of  darkness.  The  lode- 
star of  the  human  spirit  to  which  it 
points  is  isolated  in  the  dark  red  field 
of  life's  struggle  as  a  symbol  of  the 
individual's  responsibility  to  his  fellow 
man  the  world  over. 


^Jhe  ^Arcudemic  f^roa 


ram. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  of  The  American 
University  is  a  coeducational  division  of  limited  enrollment,  offering 
courses  of  study  in  the  liberal  arts  to  men  and  women  of  earnest 
academic  purpose  and  deep  convictions  about  the  obligations  of 
democratic  citizenship.  Courses  of  study  lead  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 


COLLEGE  IS  A  HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIP 

College  is  a  human  relationship  in 
the  world  of  ideas.  The  faculty 
represents  one  group  in  the  fellowship 
through  which  a  selective  cultural 
heritage  is  communicated  to  a  new 
generation  for  the  purpose  of  effective 
human  living.  The  typical  professor 
of  The  American  University  is  one 
who  considers  his  teaching  mission  to 
be  his  paramount  obligation,  who  is 
readily  accessible  to  his  students,  who 
extends  the  work  of  the  campus  to  the 
sources  which  make  Washington  a 
veritable  laboratory,  who  is  himself 
active  in  some  area  of  significant  re- 
search, who  participates  in  community 
life,  and  who  is  as  willing  to  work 
with  his  hands  as  with  his  mind. 

The  students  represent  the  other 
group  in  the  campus  community.  The 
representative  student  desired  by  the 
College  is  one  who  has  (1)  demon- 
strated a  genuine  intellectual  interest 
in  secondary  school  or  junior  college; 
(2)  expressed  emotional  stability  in 
academic  and  social  relationships;  (3) 
shown  a  capacity  to  work  unselfishly 
with  other  people  in  curricular  and 


extra-curricular  activities;  (4)  evi- 
denced an  intellectual  curiosity  by 
reading  and  certain  interests  and  hob- 
bies; (5)  indicated  a  desire  to  be  use- 
ful by  the  voluntary  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  tasks  which  must 
be  performed  by  human  beings  who 
live  together;  and  (6)  expressed  out- 
reach in  an  active  will  to  organize 
life  for  useful  purpose  and  spiritual 
meaning. 

II 

COLLEGE  IS  A  "TRAVEL  PLAN" 
IN  THE  WORLD  OF  IDEAS 

Because  the  College  recognizes  that 
each  student  is  unlike  every  other  in 
important  respects,  it  provides  the 
opportunity  for  each  man  to  plan  a 
curriculum  that  is  his  individual  ap- 
proach to  the  world  of  ideas  in  terms 
of  his  interests  and  in  accordance 
with  the  quality  of  his  mental  equip- 
ment. Just  as  a  traveler  plans  his 
itinerary  by  reference  to  railroad  sys- 
tems, timetables,  maps,  junction 
points,  and  stations  of  departure  and 
destination,  the  student  schedules  his 
college  course  as  a  journey  into  the 
world  of  ideas.  This  educational 
process  is  thus  more  than  a  standard- 
ized series  of  minute,  hour,  and  day 
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chores  executed  against  a  session  time 
schedule.  It  is  a  program  for  dealing 
with  ideas  at  a  pace  which  the  student 
sets  for  himself. 

The  design  of  a  student's  program 
within  the  framework  of  studies  re- 
quired by  the  College  is  planned  by 
him  in  conference  with  his  advisors 
and  recorded  on  a  Travel  Plan.  This 
document  describes  the  itinerary 
which  the  student  proposes  to  follow 
in  the  world  of  ideas.  It  covers  eight 
sessions  of  work.  The  student  may 
revise  this  program  several  times  dur- 
ing his  college  career  in  reference  to 
his  maturing  objectives,  but  each  re- 
vision must  be  made  in  terms  of  his 
whole  college  program.  The  College 
wants  him  to  think  of  his  study  in 
orderly  and  purposeful  sequences  and 
to  project  his  thinking  by  reference 
to  trunk-line  ideas  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  mere  piecemeal  selection 
of  courses  by  sessions.  The  work 
sheets  for  building  the  Travel  Plan 
are  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

When  a  Travel  Plan  has  been  ap- 
proved and  signed  both  by  the  student 
and  by  his  advisor,  the  student  files 
it  with  the  Protocol  Chief  in  the  office 
of  the  Registrar.  From  that  time  it 
becomes  his  official  program,  clarifying 
his  purposes  in  the  light  of  his  inter- 
ests and  abilities  and  relating  them 
to  the  broad  objectives  of  a  liberal 
education  as  well  as  to  the  practical 
problems  of  earning  a  living. 

The  student's  cumulative  record  is 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  by 
the  Protocol  Chief.  The  basic  docu- 
ment of  control  is  called  the  "Proto- 
col." This  is  a  cumulative  and  diag- 
nostic record  of  the  student's  growth 


toward  the  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives set  up  in  the  Travel  Plan  for 
graduation.  By  reference  to  it  a  stu- 
dent may  at  any  time  check  his 
academic  progress. 

Ill 

COLLEGE  IS  GROWING  TO 
ADULTHOOD 

The  young  man  and  the  young 
woman  on  the  campus  are  establishing 
ways  of  living  which  will  presently 
bring  them  into  the  community  as 
parents,  citizens,  professional  leaders, 
and  human  beings  who  want  to  live 
normal  and  useful  lives.  The  College 
therefore  has  the  obligation  to  serve 
the  student  as  a  whole  person  in  his 
emotional,  moral,  social,  physical,  and 
economic  life,  as  well  as  in  his  intel- 
lectual development.  The  College 
provides  personnel  services  and  pro- 
grams to  foster  the  growth  of  mature, 
integrated  personalities. 

IV 

COLLEGE  IS  A  PARTNERSHIP 
OF  MINDS 

General  Colloquiums 

Monthly  during  the  first  two  years 
of  College  the  students  in  groups  of 
twenty  come  together  to  spend  an 
evening  "talking  ideas  over"  in  what 
is  known  as  the  General  Colloquium, 
an  informal  conference  for  the  refine- 
ment of  ideas  by  exploring  meaningful 
relationships.  The  instructors  who 
meet  with  the  students  in  these  in- 
formal gatherings  are  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  various  areas  of  the  basal 
and  distributed  studies.    The  discus- 
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sions  help  the  student  to  "grow"  into 
an  understanding  of  how  his  courses 
fit  together  into  trunk-line  ideas  and 
into  patterns  of  meaning  and  how  his 
studies  relate  to  life.  Single  courses 
are  tied  together  with  understanding 
and  outlook  through  the  partnership 
of  experience  which  characterizes  the 
campus  as  a  neighborhood  of  minds. 

Integrating  Seminars 

Monthly  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years  the  students  by  major 
fields  meet  with  their  professors  in 
Integrating  Seminars.  The  object  of 
these  intimate  and  informal  groups 
is  to  unify  the  ideas  which  the  student 
has  experienced  into  a  coherence  use- 
ful in  the  problems  of  human  living 
and  important  in  outlook  toward  a 
chosen  field  of  vocational  specializa- 
tion. 

Intellectual  Initiative 

To  encourage  intellectual  initiative 
and  responsibility,  the  College  pro- 
vides five  incentives  which  go  beyond 
the  general  academic  requirements. 
These  opportunities  include  the  privi- 
lege of  (1)  taking  content  achieve- 
ment examinations;  (2)  electing  the 
Junior  Reading  Project;  (3)  electing 
the  Senior  Problem  Analysis;  (4) 
taking  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion in  the  sophomore  and  senior 
years;  and  (5)  joining  the  Washing- 
ton Semester  in  the  spring  session  of 
the  junior  year. 

Content  Achievement  Examinations 

1.  At  any  time  a  student  may 
apply  through  the  Office  of  the  Pro- 
tocol Chief  to  take  an  examination 
to  test  his  competence  in  a  content 


field.  These  examinations  are  given 
by  the  University  Examiner  in 
Hutchins  House  and  are  available 
in  many  fields  covered  by  course 
offerings.  If  the  examination 
demonstrates  that  a  student  has 
competence  in  a  field,  he  may  peti- 
tion the  faculty  for  permission  to 
pursue  advanced  work  to  the  extent 
indicated  by  the  test  results,  the 
examinations  serving  the  purpose  of 
waiving  prerequisites  to  advanced 
courses.  A  student  by  the  indi- 
vidual examination  may  not  shorten 
the  time  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  degree  requirements  or 
receive  credit  for  courses  which  he 
is  not  required  to  take  because  of 
his  competence  already  demon- 
strated; he  merely  qualifies  to 
pursue  studies  on  a  level  where  his 
equipment  fits  him  to  work.  It  is 
just  as  important  for  the  student 
to  know  the  measured  level  of  his 
intellectual  achievement  as  it  is  for 
the  track  man  to  ask  his  time  in  the 
100-yard  dash  from  the  stop-watch 
keeper.  Like  the  runner,  the  stu- 
dent needs  to  appraise  his  perform- 
ance by  reference  to  standards  set 
and  records  established  by  good 
performers  who  have  preceded  him. 

Junior  Reading  Project 

2.  Through  the  Junior  Reading 
Project  the  College  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  a  performance  which  is 
distinctly  the  student's  own.  In 
conference  with  an  instructor  the 
student  sets  up  an  individual  pro- 
gram of  inquiry  in  a  field  of  his  own 
special  interest.  He  goes  to  source 
material,  reads  systematically  and 
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extensively,  thinks  through  funda- 
mental problems,  prepares  reports 
which  express  his  competence  in 
the  use  of  materials,  and  demon- 
strates his  reaction  to  ideas.  The 
Junior  Reading  Project  places  em- 
phasis upon  reflection  and  the  in- 
tegration of  knowledge  into  co- 
herent meaning,  recognizing  that 
the  moment  a  student  begins  to 
reflect,  he  of  necessity  observes 
analytically. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis 

3.  The  Senior  Problem  Analysis 
continues  the  Junior  Reading  Proj- 
ect. It  provides  further  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  performance 
and  demonstration  of  competence. 
The  student  takes  the  responsibility 
for  setting  up  a  problem,  seeking 
information  about  it,  applying 
necessary  techniques,  and  arriving 
at  conclusions  which  have  validity. 
Here  again  the  emphasis  is  upon 
individual  responsibility  and  the  in- 
tegration of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. In  the  working  out  of  the 
Senior  Problem  Analysis,  the 
faculty  expects  the  student  to 
utilize  the  primary  source  material, 
the  availability  of  which  makes 
Washington  so  intriguing  to  the 
adventuring  mind. 

An  ancient  maxim  of  the  law 
urges  students  to  "go  to  the 
sources,"  "to  seek  the  fountains." 
This  admonition  has  real  meaning 
for  the  students  of  the  College  be- 
cause Washington  is  a  treasure 
house  of  primary  source  materials. 
Libraries,  archives,  laboratories, 
museums,  governmental  assemblies 


and  agencies,  and  areas  for  field 
study  provide  continuing  opportu- 
nity to  the  student  who  has  learned 
how  to  formulate  his  problems  and 
to  pursue  their  solutions  independ- 
ently to  the  sources.  The  student's 
power  of  observation  and  his  ability 
to  refine  data  are  given  range  when 
confronted  with  actual  objects,  pri- 
mary sources,  and  real  situations. 

Graduate  Record  Examinations 

4.  How  successful  is  the  student 
in  completing  the  job  he  sets  for 
himself  in  his  travel  plans?  How 
balanced  is  his  liberal  education 
when  judged  by  standards  external 
to  the  College?  These  are  questions 
to  which  the  College  wants  as  ex- 
actly measured  answers  as  it  can 
obtain.  To  compare  the  student's 
development  in  the  pattern  he  has 
set  with  the  generally  accepted  pat- 
terns of  American  undergraduate 
work  is  one  means  taken  by  the 
College  to  evaluate  the  range  and 
balance  of  a  student's  knowledge 
and  his  ability  to  use  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
external  evaluations  is  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination. Since  1941  this  exami- 
nation has  been  regularly  adminis- 
tered by  arrangement  with  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching.  Near  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  and 
again  near  the  end  of  the  senior 
year  the  student  takes  his  exam- 
ination over  a  period  of  two  days 
in  eight  basic  areas  of  the  liberal 
arts:  general  mathematics,  physical 
science,    biological    science,    social 
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studies,  literature,  arts,  effective- 
ness of  expression,  and  vocabulary. 
The  student  also  takes  an  advanced 
examination  in  the  field  of  his  spe- 
cialization. The  results  of  the  ex- 
amination are  projected  on  a  pro- 
file chart.  One  copy  of  this  profile 
becomes  a  part  of  the  student's  cu- 
mulative records;  a  second  is  given 
to  the  student  for  his  growing  file  of 
information  about  himself.  A  com- 
parison of  the  sophomore  profile 
with  the  senior  profile  gives  a  rough 
index  of  intellectual  growth,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  scores  with  na- 
tional norms  indicates  the  student's 
achievement  in  relation  to  that  of 
students  in  equivalent  studies  in 
other  major  institutions. 

Washington  Semester 

5.  Becoming  conscious  of  matur- 
ing competence,  some  few  students 
desire  to  be  free  of  the  routine  of 
established  course  patterns  to  try 
themselves  on  their  own  in  the 
world  of  men  and  ideas.  The  Col- 
lege provides  opportunity  for  such 
experience  in  the  fall  and  in  the 
spring  sessions  of  the  junior  year. 
The  program  is  an  intensive  and 
individualized  unit  conducted  by 
the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs.  The  group  electing 
the  Washington  Semester  includes 
students  from  Allegheny  College, 
Birmingham-Southern  College,  Col- 
lege of  Wooster,  Denison  Univer- 
sity, Dickinson  College,  Hamline 
University,  Hiram  College,  Linden- 
wood  College,  Oberlin  College, 
Transylvania  College,  and  West- 
minster College. 


Accepting  the  definition  that 
democracy  in  America  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  excellence  in  perform- 
ance, the  College  directs  its  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  organized  ways 
in  which  a  student  may  "stretch" 
himself  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 
The  College  acts  on  the  faith  that 
the  best  way  to  ensure  knowledge 
and  understanding  is  to  hold  its 
students  responsible  for  the  mas- 
tery of  ideas.  To  use  academic  free- 
dom a  student  must  first  be  en- 
trusted with  it.  The  College  knows 
that  at  some  point  of  maturity  the 
student  becomes  a  scholar  in  his 
own  right.  In  the  genuine  educa- 
tional process  the  self  takes  the 
leadership  of  the  self.  It  becomes 
both  student  and  teacher,  the 
student  formulating  inquiries,  the 
teacher  being  a  person,  book,  or 
laboratory  answering  the  questions 
wherever  the  solutions  are  sought 
and  found.  The  College  wants  to 
produce  an  individual  who  can 
stand  on  his  own  feet  in  his  own 
right  and  at  the  same  time  work 
with  and  for  other  people. 


COLLEGE  APPRAISES  THE 
STUDENT'S  POWER 

After  a  student  has  spent  a  forma- 
tive period  of  his  life  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  Capital,  he  is  entitled  to  an 
appraisal  of  his  development  and  pres- 
ent ability.  The  diploma  indicates 
that  he  has  performed  his  tasks  satis- 
factorily and  that  his  college  years 
have  been  terminated  with  the  tradi- 
tional parchment.    The  faculty  wants 
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the  student  to  have  something  more; 
it  collaborates  therefore  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  carefully  worded  and  con- 
firmed estimate  of  each  candidate  for 
graduation.  This  appraisal,  drafted 
by  a  board  of  experienced  professors 
on  the  basis  of  the  cumulative  evi- 
dence of  the  student's  development 
and  submitted  to  the  whole  faculty 
for  review  and  approval,  describes  as 
exactly  as  possible  in  educational 
terms  the  student's  demonstrated  abil- 
ities and  the  areas  in  which  they  lie. 
This  final  evaluation  in  short  presents 
the  mirrored  image  of  the  student  in 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  con- 
sidered important  by  the  College. 

When  the  student  meets  the  Dean 
to  discuss  his  final  appraisal,  he  sub- 
mits for  the  College  record  a  gradua- 
tion protocol.  Analyzing  his  own  pat- 
tern of  growth  as  he  has  observed  it 
in  himself  and  clarifying  his  projected 
objectives  in  life  as  an  alumnus  of 
The  American  University,  he  formu- 
lates his  purposes  as  he  hopes  to  real- 
ize them  in  his  career,  in  his  own 
home,  in  his  function  as  a  citizen,  in 
his  relationships  with  the  community, 
and  in  his  obligation  to  the  church. 
On  the  basis  of  this  memorandum  the 
College  is  able  to  formulate  its  own 
plans  for  continuing  usefulness  to  its 
graduates,  recognizing  as  it  does  that 
the  mission  of  the  College  has  only 
been  initiated  by  the  few  years  of 
formal  education  on  the  campus. 

VI 

COLLEGE  CONTINUES  AFTER 

GRADUATION 

The  College  is  clear  about  the  kind 
of  alumnus  that  it  wants.     It  holds 


the  high  expectation  that  its  gradu- 
ates will  demonstrate  qualities  of  in- 
telligence, cultural  ways  of  living, 
creative  interests,  and  unselfish  serv- 
ice as  good  citizens  in  political,  social, 
civic,  intellectual,  and  religious  life. 
It  wants  its  graduates  to  be  volun- 
tarily useful  in  the  local  communities 
where  they  live. 

Toward  these  permanent  objectives 
the  undergraduate  life  is  directed  by 
the  encouragement  to  (1)  voluntary 
and  unselfish  participation  in  group 
life;  (2)  concern  for  values  by  which 
life  is  enriched  and  balanced;  (3)  a 
readiness  to  take  sides  on  issues  which 
demand  moral  decision;  (4)  an  appre- 
ciation of  beauty,  an  understanding 
of  tragedy,  an  achievement  of  ideals; 
and  (5)  a  development  of  an  on- 
going intellectual  curiosity  as  an  edu- 
cational process  continuing  through- 
out life. 

The  manner  in  which  its  graduates 
react  in  life  situations  is  after  all  the 
final  test  of  the  impact  the  College 
makes  on  the  students  who  come  to 
its  halls.  It  seeks  to  maintain  there- 
fore an  intimate  relationship  with  its 
graduates  and  periodically  audits  the 
record  of  their  performance.  This 
review  is  made  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  College  is  being 
successful  in  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  it  has  set  for  itself  to  real- 
ize in  the  lives  of  those  whose  Alma 
Mater  lives  on  the  heights  above  the 
Potomac. 

The  objective  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  is  the  nurturing  of  those 
ideas  which  are  useful  in  living  and 
necessary  to  give  meaning  to  life. 
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~/tlma     IV later 


Tomorrows  pass  so  soon  behind  us 
Into  shadows  of  the  past — 
So  the  years  will  often  find  us, 
Calling  days  that  flew  so  fast. 

Come,  come,  days  that  we  treasure, 

We  live  in  you — 

We  yearn  now  for  the  pleasure 

At  college  we  knew; 

Friendships  will  always  bind  us; 

In  youth  we  live,  for  mem'ries  remind 

us 
Of  Orange  and  Blue — 
Come,  days  fullest  in  measure 
Of  our  A.  U. 

John   M.   Houston,   '31 
Claire  S.  Altland,  '31 


L^olleae   ^rtumn 

Ancient  fort  of  our  high  campus, 

Help  us  now  stand  firm. 
In  a  world  of  doubt  and  conflict 

Help  us  now  stand  firm. 
May  the  years  we  spend  at  college 
Build  a  bastion  brave  with  knowledge. 

Help  us  stand  firm. 

Help  us  stand  firm. 

This  our  school,  a  steady  compass 

Pointing  to  the  light, 
Seeks  the  lodestar  of  the  spirit, 

Pointing  to  the  light. 
Symbol  of  true  loyalty 
May  the  compass  ever  be. 

Point  to  the  light. 

Point  to  the  light. 

Lo.  our  founders  lit  a  watchfire. 

Brightly  let  it  flame. 
Challenge  to  enthralling  darkness, 

Brightly  let  it  flame. 
Chaos,  greed,  and  evil  spurning, 
May  its  flame  keep  always  burning. 

Bright  let  it  flame. 

Bright  let  it  flame. 

M.  C.  and  L.  R.  Batchelder,  19U 


f-^erdonnet   /   r 
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Because  the  four  years  on  the  campus  span  the  -period  from  late 
adolescence  to  adulthood  the  College  has  an  obligation  which  goes 
beyond  the  mere  sharpening  of  the  mind  of  the  person  who  is  re- 
sponsibly planning  for  his  own  career,  his  own  home,  and  his  own 
role  as  a  citizen  in  the  community.  One  purpose  of  the  College  is 
to  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  earn  a  living,  to  become  partners 
in  a  successful  marriage,  to  have  open  and  inquiring  minds  in  healthy 
bodies,  to  live  by  values  worthy  of  the  Christian  tradition  of  America, 
to  express  religious  interests  through  active  service  in  the  church  of 
their  choice,  to  be  active  citizens  in  the  community  where  they  live, 
to  work  cooperatively  with  and  for  other  people,  and  to  understand 
life  as  it  is  lived  by  useful  human  beings. 


The  College  seeks  in  instruction 
and  in  informal  student  living  to 
encourage  students  to  formulate 
standards  of  behavior  for  themselves 
in  a  democratic  society.  It  helps  them 
to  live  with  a  respect  for  human  per- 
sonality, a  concern  for  human  well- 
being,  a  habit  of  thoughtful  selection 
among  alternative  courses  of  action 
after  weighing  the  consequences  of 
choice,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
process  of  participation  in  arriving  at 
decisions.  To  achieve  these  purposes 
the  College  coordinates  the  activities 
which  relate  to  the  student's  growth. 
Advisory  functions  are  specialized  and 
in  charge  of  experts  in  particular  areas 
of  guidance. 

Academic  Guidance 

The  process  of  academic  guidance 
has  been  described  in  the  previous 
section  on  the  Academic  Program. 
Its  basis  is  an  exploration  of  the 
world  of  ideas  individually  planned 
with  the  close  cooperation  of  in- 
structors. 


Psychological  and  Medical  Guidance 

The  University  physician  and  his 
staff  of  nurses  make  continuing  stud- 
ies of  the  individual  student's  health 
and  follow  up  each  case  with  health 
recommendations  and  treatments 
which  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
body  strong  for  the  strenuous  work 
of  the  college  years  and  to  establish 
proper  health  habits  for  life.  During 
the  first  four  weeks  of  college,  new 
students  are  required  to  take  a  formal 
course  in  physiology  and  hygiene. 
The  University  Examiner  gives  such 
psychological  examinations  and  thera- 
peutic guidance  as  may  be  found  to 
be  necessary  as  the  student  proceeds 
through  his  college  course.  Work  in 
physical  education  is  related  to  the 
student's  physical,  psychological,  and 
emotional  requirements. 

During  each  fall  session  the  Col- 
lege requires  new  students  to  take 
a  formal  course  called  Introduction  to 
College.  This  study  deals  with  the 
problems  of  adjustment  to  college  life. 
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the  habits  which  are  necessary  for 
successful  performance,  and  the  objec- 
tives of  an  education. 

Religious  and  Social  Guidance 

Guidance  in  the  social  development 
of  the  student  is  the  particular  func- 
tion of  the  Dean  of  Women  in  her 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Student  Affairs.  Social  growth,  the 
College  believes,  is  best  achieved 
through  whole-hearted  participation 
in  group  activities.  To  assist  young 
men  and  women  in  planning  such 
activities  the  College  makes  available 
a  work  sheet  on  student  affairs.  The 
object  is  to  select  those  activities 
which  will  help  to  sharpen  life  inter- 
ests and  to  develop  the  personality. 
Students  are  urged  to  select  a  few 
things  to  do  and  to  do  them  well. 

The  religious  life  of  the  campus  is 
built  around  the  chapel.  Following 
the  service  each  Thursday  noon,  and 
at  other  times  by  appointment,  the 
University  chaplain  is  available  for 
individual  counseling. 

Financial   and    Vocational    Guidance 

The  problems  of  part-time  jobs  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  an  education, 
the  selection  of  a  vocation  after  col- 
lege, and  assistance  in  finding  a  posi- 
tion are  perennially  on  the  student's 
mind.  The  Financial  and  Vocational 
Advisor  is  at  the  service  of  the  stu- 
dents to  help  them  meet  these  needs. 
The  advisor  has  available  information 
on  careers  and  will  arrange  with  the 
University  Examiner  for  aptitude 
testing  and  vocational  advisement. 
Any  student  or  alumnus  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  University  Place- 


ment   Service    by    applying    to    the 
advisor. 

Foreign  Student  Guidance 

Because  of  its  location  in  a  world 
capital,  The  American  University  en- 
rolls many  foreign  students.  The  for- 
eign student  advisors  assist  these 
young  men  and  women  from  other 
countries  in  their  adjustment  to  the 
language,  customs,  and  academic 
habits  of  an  American  institution. 

Washington  Cultural  Opportunities 
Guidance 

To  the  inquiring  and  adventure- 
some mind  Washington  is  an  exciting 
environment  of  art,  music,  science, 
politics,  and  the  traditions  of  America. 
The  cultural  counselor  is  at  the  stu- 
dent's service  to  help  him  plan  ways 
of  making  the  most  of  his  experience 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Liaison  with  Home,  Church,  School, 
and  Community 

Admission  to  college  establishes  a 
pattern  of  relationship  between  home, 
church,  school,  community,  and  the 
University.  To  the  extent  that  all  of 
these  influences  sustain  one  another, 
the  College  years  are  most  successful. 
The  College  therefore  makes  effort  to 
keep  the  parents,  the  pastor,  and  the 
secondary  school  principal  informed 
about  the  College  program  and  the 
student's  part  in  it. 

Continuing  Alumni  Interests 

The  Alumni  Secretary  has  the  task 
of  maintaining  alumni  interests  and 
conducts  periodic  surveys  of  alumni 
achievement. 
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THE  CAMPUS  is  located  on  one  of  the  highest  hilltops  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  Artemus  Ward  Circle  where  Massachusetts  meets  Ne- 
braska Avenue.  Covering  seventy-five  rolling  acres  extending  from 
Nebraska  northwest  to  University  Avenue  and  from  Massachusetts 
southwest  to  Rockwood  Parkway,  it  has  the  quiet  atmosphere  tra- 
ditionally associated  with  universities  located  far  from  metropolitan 
centers.  In  the  heart  of  a  great  world  capital  the  student  finds  on 
his  campus  home  seventy-six  varieties  of  trees,  ninety-eight  species  of 
birds,  twenty-nine  different  kinds  of  shrubs,  and  brooklets  of  interest 
to  students  of  biology.  The  climate  of  Washington  is  medium  be- 
tween the  extreme  cold  and  deep  snows  of  the  north  and  the  long 
continued  summer  heat  of  the  south.  For  fifty-four  winters  out  of 
seventy-three  the  temperature  did  not  fall  below  zero;  oyxly  twenty- 
six  days  a  year  does  the  temperature  reach  ninety  degrees  or  above. 
The  campus  and  buildings  devoted  to  the  program  are  valued  at 
$3,500,000. 


Hurst  Hall  (1898)  is  a  three-story 
Vermont  marble  structure  of  Ionic 
architecture.  Named  to  honor  Bishop 
John  Fletcher  Hurst,  it  is  a  central 
educational  unit  with  classrooms,  lab- 
oratories, faculty  offices,  reading 
rooms,  and  recital  hall. 

McKinley  Hall  (1917)  is  a  three-story 
Vermont  marble  structure  named  to 
honor  William  McKinley,  twenty- 
fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  a 
trustee  of  the  University  who  con- 
tributed to  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Mary  Graydon  Hall  (1925)  is  a  white 
stone  four-story  residence  hall  for 
women  named  to  honor  one  of  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  University. 
The  college  dining  room  is  located  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  hall. 

President's  Residence  (1925)  is  a 
colonial  home  occupying  a  high  spot 


of  ground  near  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  side  of  the  campus. 

Clendenen  Gymnasium  (1926)  is  the 
center  of  women's  physical  education 
activities,  intramural  sports,  and 
dramatics.  The  building  is  named 
to  honor  Patrick  Clendenen,  a  bene- 
factor of  the  University. 

Battelle  Memorial  Hall  (1926)  is  a 
three-story  white  stone  building 
housing  the  main  library  and  peri- 
odical room. 

Hamilton  House  (1930)  is  a  three- 
story  Gothic  residence  hall.  A  beauti- 
fully appointed  lounge  with  large  fire- 
place is  a  popular  gathering  place  for 
discussion  groups. 

McCabe  House  (1942)  is  a  one-story 
frame  residence  hall  for  women.  It 
has  a  large  open  fireplace  and  com- 
fortable lounge. 
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Hutchins  House  (1942)  is  a  one-story 
frame  building  housing  the  central 
offices  of  the  University  Examination 
Authority.  It  has  a  large  open  fire- 
place and  comfortable  lounge. 

Clark  Hall  (1946)  is  a  two-story 
frame  residence  hall  developed  for  vet- 
eran students. 

McDowell  Lane  Court  (1946)  is  com- 
prised of  three  two-story  frame  resi- 
dence halls  developed  for  veteran  stu- 
dents. These  residences  are  identified 
as  McDowell,  Hughes,  and  Flint. 

The  American  University  Apartments 
(1946)  include  fifty-four  furnished 
dwelling  units  developed  for  married 
veteran  students.  The  units  have  a 
living  room,  bedroom,  kitchenette, 
and  bath. 

Leonard  Student  Center  (1943)  is 
located  on  the  campus  east  of  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue.  It  contains  a  large 
swimming  pool,  six  bowling  alleys, 
music  practice  room,  University  store, 
television  lounge,  post  office,  gymna- 
sium, stage,  ping-pong  room,  coffee 
house,  and  offices  of  the  Student  Asso- 
ciation. Men's  physical  education 
programs  and  intercollegiate  athletics 
are  conducted  in  the  Center. 

Laboratories  are  maintained  with 
modern  equipment  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, geology,  physics,  and  psy- 
chology. The  Department  of  Biology 
operates  its  own  animal  house  to  sup- 
ply students  with  specimens  for  ex- 
perimentation. It  also  operates  two 
small  greenhouses  for  work  in  botany. 
The  Department  of  Chemistry  breeds 
its  own  laboratory  specimens  for  ex- 


perimental purposes,  especially  in  bio- 
chemistry. 

Watkins  Gallery  (1946)  provides 
space  for  continuing  exhibits  of  the 
works  of  living  artists  and  houses  the 
C.  Law  Watkins  Collections.  The 
Gallery  is  the  center  of  many  intimate 
programs  on  the  fine  arts. 

Music  Studios  (1945)  are  located  in 
Leonard  Student  Center  and  in 
frame  buildings  called  Huyler  and 
Swart  located  in  the  Art  Center  area. 
An  organ  for  practice  purposes  is  avail- 
able in  Glover  Room  of  Hurst  Hall. 

Communications  Center  (1947) 
groups  radio  and  television  studios. 
Television  Station  WMAL-TV  trans- 
mitting in  Channel  7  at  174-180  mc 
with  14.25  kw  visual  power  and  15.2 
aural  power  occupies  a  fire  proof  build- 
ing which  is  one  of  the  first  to  be 
erected  in  the  country  for  exclusive 
television  use.  The  tower  rises  to  a 
height  of  543  feet  above  the  Tidal 
Basin. 

Roper  Studio  (1946)  contains  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  of  the  University 
radio  and  television  programs  and 
well-equipped  practice  studio  rooms. 

Haskell  Studio  (1946)  is  the  low  fre- 
quency station  which  broadcasts  over 
the  campus  as  WAMC. 

Daniel  C.  Roper  Carillon  (1946) , 
located  in  Hurst  Hall,  was  the  gift  of 
a  group  of  American  industrial  leaders 
who  joined  with  Governor  Ernest  G. 
Draper  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  William  A.  Julian,  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  to  honor  their 
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common  friend,  the  late  Daniel  Cal- 
houn Roper,  for  fifty  years  a  public 
servant. 

Osborn  House  (1948)  is  the  resi- 
dence-office of  the  University  Chap- 
lain.    It   is  named   to  honor  Albert 


Osborn,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
University. 

Peyser-Judd  (1948)  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Religious  Board.  It  ad- 
joins Osborn  House  and  is  across  the 
street  from  Metropolitan  Memorial. 
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The  Political  is  an  annual  musical 
revue  cooperatively  written  and  pro- 
duced by  the  students  of  the  entire 
University  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  departments  of  the 
University.  It  is  presented  shortly 
after  the  opening  of  Congress.  In 
1949  the  Political  will  be  presented 
in  Marcn. 

The  Political,  planned  as  a  critique 
of  political  events  on  the  national 
level,  is  directed  by  a  faculty  man- 
ager and  a  student  committee  with 


the  assistance  of  the  students  who 
specialize  in  all  the  areas  which  com- 
bined go  into  the  production. 

The  purpose  of  the  Political  is  to 
provide  opportunity  for  every  student 
who  wishes  to  find  some  way  of  ex- 
pressing his  or  her  special  talent  cre- 
atively in  a  production  which  requires 
a  high  degree  of  originality,  coopera- 
tiveness,  and  imagination  and  which 
is  centered  on  the  major  enterprise  in 
"Washington — the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 
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THE  LIBRARIES  of  the  divisions  of  the  University  are  organized 
on  a  university  level  under  the  general  direction  of  a  university  li- 
brarian who  is  a  university  officer.  The  collections  exceed  120,000 
volumes  carefully  selected  and  serviced  with  special  regard  to  the 
curriculums  and  interests  of  the  divisions.  In  addition  collections 
of  maps,  manuscripts,  source  documents,  records,  slides,  and  films 
circulate  from  the  library.  Because  books  are  the  tools  of  the  stu- 
dent's profession,  the  librarian  makes  access  easy  to  the  collections 
and  their  use.  As  a  part  of  its  University  service  the  Library  pro- 
vides a  reference  and  research  service  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  A 
student  may  use  the  service  by  telephoning  to  the  University  staff 
librarian  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  EXecutive  0250,  or  by  calling 
at  her  desk  in  the  Government  Publications  Reading  Room. 


The  College  Library  is  located  in 
Battelle  Memorial  Hall.  It  includes 
over  64,000  volumes. 

Osborn  Reading  Rooms  are  located 
in  Hurst  Hall. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  is  located 
at  1907-1911  F  Street,  Northwest.  Its 
specialized  collection  of  56,000  vol- 
umes is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  social  sciences. 

The  Library  of  the  Teaching  Insti- 
tute of  Economics  operated  under 
grant  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foun- 
dation is  located  at  1901  F  Street, 
Northwest. 

Among  the  specialized  collections 
within  the  libraries,  provided  by  gift, 
special  funds,  and  endowments  are: 

The  L.  M.  Alexander  Economics 
Collection,  established  and  maintained 
by  an  endowment  given  by  the  late 


Lewis  M.  Alexander  of  Port  Edwards, 
Wisconsin.     (Battelle  Memorial) 

The  League  of  Nations  Information 
Service  Library,  developed  and 
donated  to  the  University  by  Kate 
Trenholm  Abrams.  This  collection 
contains  over  10,000  documents  and 
publications  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  is  maintained  through  the  in- 
terests of  Mrs.  Abrams.  (1907  F 
Street) 

The  Watumull  Foundation  Col- 
lection, established  by  grant  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gob- 
indram  S.  Watumull  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu,  to  provide  volumes  on 
India.     (1907  F  Street) 

The  Korean  Library,  founded  and 
sustained  by  the  Korean  Cultural  As- 
sociation of  Honolulu  through  the  in- 
terests of  Dr.  Changsoon  Kim  to  pro- 
vide a  specialized  collection  dealing 
with    the    culture    and    problems    of 
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Korea.  The  endowment  provides  an 
annual  scholarship  for  a  Korean  stu- 
dent who  assists  in  the  care  of  the  col- 
lection under  the  direction  of  the  Uni- 
versity librarian.  (Battelle  Memorial) 

The  Artemus  Martin  Mathematical 
Collection  of  over  10,000  rare  volumes 
and  manuscripts,  bequeathed  to 
the  University  by  Artemus  Martin, 
the  librarian  and  computer  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  The  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  reports  the  library  as  "one 
of  the  finest  private  mathematical 
collections  in  America."  (Hurst  Hall) 

The  Bradley  Collection,  given  to 
the  University  by  Mrs.  Philip  Brad- 
ley. It  is  a  specialized  library  of  800 
volumes  in  French  and  Spanish  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  history  of  the 
Caribbean  area  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  (Battelle  Me- 
morial) 

The  American  Peace  Society  Li- 
brary of  10,000  volumes.    By  agree- 


ment in  1941  the  University  became 
custodian  of  the  collection.  The 
American  Peace  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  in  1828.  (Hurst 
Hall) 

The  College  classes  of  1936,  1938, 
and  1942  have  established  collections 
of  books  and  funds  for  further  pur- 
chases. 

Interlibrary  exchange  enables  a 
student  of  the  College  to  draw  upon 
any  of  the  University  collections. 

The  University  maintains  a  techni- 
cal assistant  in  charge  of  audio-visual 
aids  such  as  slides,  films,  microfilms, 
collections  of  recorded  music,  foreign 
languages,  dramatic  works,  and 
specialized  lectures.  It  provides  a 
University  service  for  projection  and 
sound  recording.  A  portable  record 
player  is  available  for  loan  through 
the  library. 

The  University  provides  photocopy 
service  at  a  nominal  cost. 
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The  National  Archives  preserves 
the  records  of  American  political, 
economic,  institutional,  and  social  life. 
It  is  a  public  records  office,  a  reservoir 
of  recorded  experience  serving  the 
interests  of  the  entire  nation.  For 
research  work  on  original  documents 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
present   time  the   student   finds   the 


central  search  rooms  and  reference 
library  a  workshop  of  rich  treasure. 
Archives  comprises  the  sum  total 
of  the  documents  of  record  character 
— papers,  maps,  photographs,  motion 
pictures,  sound  recordings,  and 
microfilms — made  or  received  by 
any  official  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Students  of  the  College  have  access 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  pur- 
poses of  study  and  research.  Now 
the  largest  in  the  world,  the  Library 
contains  nearly  six  and  a  half  million 
printed  books  and  pamphlets,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  maps  and  views,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  pieces  of  music,  and 
prints  and  manuscripts.  During  the 
last  quadrennium  heretofore  uncata- 
logued  materials  of  great  research  in- 
terest have  been  listed,  classified,  and 
made  useful  to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  its  general  library 
and  bibliographic  service,  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  a  number  of  special- 
ized divisions  whose  collections  are  of 
special  value  to  students.  Each  divi- 
sion of  the  Library  is  in  charge  of 
specialists  who  are  always  ready  to 
assist  students. 

The  Division  of  Documents  makes 
accessible  copies  of  all  official  publica- 
tions as  issued  currently  by  national, 
state,  provincial,  and  colonial  juris- 
dictions, the  more  important  local 
governments,  international  organiza- 
tions, and  quasi-public  bodies. 

The  Division  of  Fine  Arts  has  collec- 
tions of  prints,  etchings,  engravings, 
woodcuts,  photomechanical  reproduc- 
tions, and  photographs. 

The  Hispanic  Foundation  has  exten- 
sive collections  for  the  pursuit  of 
studies  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Bra- 
zilian, and  Spanish-American  culture. 


The  Legislative  Reference  Service 
collects,  classifies,  and  indexes  mate- 
rial bearing  on  public  affairs,  prepares 
extensive  digests,  and  makes  special 
studies  and  reports  on  public  ques- 
tions. 

The  Division  of  Manuscripts  contains 
the  largest  body  of  material  in  Amer- 
ica, embracing  millions  of  pieces,  the 
manuscripts  being  fully  open  to  in- 
spection, copying,  or  photographing. 

The  Division  of  Maps  has  collections 
of  maps,  atlases,  and  geographical 
collections. 

The  Division  of  Music  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  current  and  contemporary 
works,  first  editions  of  the  classics 
from  Bach  through  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, and  Brahms,  down  to  Debussy. 
Qualitatively  the  collection  is  now  the 
finest  in  the  world  and  for  musical 
publications  of  the  last  half  century 
its  collections  are  unparalleled.  Opera 
librettos,  the  Archive  of  American 
Folk  Song,  a  recording  laboratory, 
and  many  recordings  make  the  divi- 
sion of  first  importance  to  students 
in  the  field  of  music. 

The  Division  of  Orientalia  has  exten- 
sive collections  of  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese books  and  documents. 

The  Periodical  Division  has  a  thou- 
sand current  newspapers  and  almost 
an  equal  number  of  current  maga- 
zines. 
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The  Division  of  Semitic  Languages 
contains  130,000  pieces  of  printed 
material. 

The  Smithsonian  Division  has  over 
a  half  million  volumes  and  currently 
receives  the  transactions  of  scientific 
bodies. 

The  Law  Library  contains  almost  half 
a  million  volumes  and  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  collections  in  the. 
United  States. 

The  Union  Catalog  at  the  Library 


contains  approximately  11,000,000  en- 
tries, representing  about  7,000,000 
books  significant  for  purposes  of 
scholarship  and  indicates  the  libraries 
in  which  they  are  to  be  found. 

The  photoduplication  service  of  the 
Library,  established  with  the  aid  of 
a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, enables  students  to  obtain  photo- 
static and  microfilm  copies  of  mate- 
rials at  nominal  cost.  The  University 
provides  to  students  a  guide  brochure 
entitled  "The  Library  of  Congress: 
Its  Collections  and  Services." 
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Washington  is  one  of  the  great  cen- 
ters of  art.  World-famous  museums 
representing  different  creative  tradi- 
tions are  open  to  the  student. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
is  the  treasure-house  for  the  student 
of  the  traditions,  the  techniques,  and 
the  history  of  Occidental  painting. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Research  Li- 
brary and  Collection  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity makes  facilities  for  study  and 
research  available  in  the  fields  of 
Byzantine,  ancient,  classical,  and 
early  Renaissance  art. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  among  its 
many  resources,  has  important  col- 
lections of  Fifteenth  Century  Gothic 
tapestries,  mediaeval  stained  glass, 
paintings  from  all  the  great  European 


schools,  a  large  group  of  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Century  American 
portraits,  and  varied  examples  of 
sculpture. 

The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  a  division 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has 
rich  collections  of  Oriental  art,  Whis- 
tleriana,  and  recent  American  paint- 
ings. 

Phillips  Memorial  Gallery  houses  the 
paintings  of  leaders  of  the  progressive 
movement  as  well  as  those  who  adhere 
to  the  time-honored  tradition.  Old 
masters  who  most  influence  the  living 
painters  are  represented  as  leading 
the  way  to  examples  of  the  works  of 
the  living  innovators. 

The  museums  offer  lectures  during 
the  art  season  in  the  fields  of  their 
specialization. 
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The  Capital  has  important  centers 
of  interest  to  the  students  of  the 
sciences.  The  United  States  National 
Museum  is  the  depository  of  the  na- 
tional collections,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  the  natural  sciences  of  Amer- 
ica. These  include  zoology,  entomol- 
ogy, botany,  geology,  paleontology, 
archeology,  ethnology,  physical  an- 
thropology, and  extensive  series  relat- 
ing to  the  arts  and  industries,  the 
graphic  arts,  and  history. 

The  National  Zoological  Park  has 
collections  comprising  3,000  living  ani- 
mals. It  covers  an  area  of  175  acres 
in  the  Rock  Creek  Valley.  The  De- 
partment of  Biology  conducts  exten- 
sive field  trips  for  study  and  observa- 
tion at  the  Park. 

The  United  States  Botanic  Garden 
opens  its  collections  to  students  for 
study.  The  Garden  contains  a  large 
variety  of  palms,  cycads,  ferns,  cacti, 


and  miscellaneous  rare  tropical  cool- 
house  plants.  Special  displays  during 
most  of  the  months  of  the  year  pro- 
vide in  proper  season  the  banana, 
papaya,  orange,  lemon,  tangerine, 
kumquat,  auerrhoa,  coffee,  and  Suri- 
nam cherry.  The  collection  includes 
over  8,000  species  and  varieties  of 
plant  growth.  It  is  located  at  Mary- 
land Avenue,  First  to  Second  Street, 
Southwest.  The  Nursery  is  located 
at  Poplar  Point,  Howard  Road, 
Southeast,  Anacostia. 

The  Aquarium  of  the  Fish  Culture 
Division  of  the  Fish  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  is  main- 
tained for  educational  purposes.  It 
provides  technical  and  general  infor- 
mation on  fish-culture  problems. 

The  National  Institute  of  Health 
is  a  laboratory  conducting  investiga- 
tions into  the  causes  of  diseases  and 
the  methods  of  their  prevention. 
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The  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, founded  in  1931  by  Hans  Kindler, 
performs  during  the  music  season 
from  late  October  to  early  April 
a  series  of  concerts  presenting  the 
classical  works  of  old  masters,  new 
compositions   often   for   the   national 


and  world  premieres,  and  soloists 
and  operatic  artists  of  first  impor- 
tance. 

Sunset  Symphonies  are  presented 
in  the  open  air  from  middle  June  to 
the  end  of  July  at  the  Watergate  on 
the  Potomac  River. 
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Chapel  convenes  in  Metropolitan 
Memorial,  a  church  erected  as  a  "con- 
nectional  monument  to  our  beloved 
Methodism,"  as  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1856  described  the  purpose. 

An  understanding  of  the  symbolism 
which  surrounds  the  worshipper  in 
Metropolitan  enriches  devotion.  The 
general  character  of  the  Church  is 
in  keeping  with  the  Gothic  spirit. 
Cruciform  in  plan,  the  church  is  set 
with  the  western  facade  and  entrance 
porch  facing  the  setting  sun  and  the 
eastern  end  with  the  chancel  directed 
toward  the  morning  sun.  The  spa- 
cious narthex  just  beyond  the  main 
entrance  is  divided  from  the  nave  by 
a  carved  walnut  screen  whose  tracery 
is  filled  with  antique  glass  and  whose 
twelve  divisions  carry  shields  of  the 
Apostles  worked  in  lead  silhouettes. 
A  touch  of  the  flamboyant  is  evident 
in  traceried  windows  and  detail,  sym- 
bolical of  the  eternal  flame. 

The  treatment  of  the  interior  leads 
the  eye  of  the  worshipper  to  the  chan- 
cel where  a  simple  limestone  slab  car- 
ries the  Cross,  the  emblem  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  dossal  cloth  lies 
on  a  stone  frame.  Above  the  lintel, 
the  wall  is  pierced  by  a  rose  window 
filled  with  brilliantly  colored  glass. 
The  clerestory  windows  above  the 
altar  symbolize  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  great  west  window 
filling  the  space  above  the  balcony 
is  an  interpretation  of  the  Christian 
virtues.  Faith,  Hope,  Love,  and  Jus- 
tice.    Three  central  panels  carry  the 
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scene  of  the  Transfiguration.  Christ, 
Moses,  and  Elias  appear  as  figures; 
Peter,  James,  and  John  are  repre- 
sented symbolically. 

Historical  symbols  relate  the 
Church  to  the  land  of  Christianity's 
origin.  Olive  wood  from  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  cedar  from  Mount  Leb- 
anon went  in  part  into  the  pulpit 
and  altar  rail,  the  wood  having  been 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land  in  rough 
logs.  The  marble  tiles  in  the  chancel 
came  from  the  ruins  of  Solomon's 
Temple. 

Just  as  the  Sanctuary  is  symbolic 
of  many  Christian  traditions  in  its 
construction,  so  essential  materials 
represent  God's  gift  of  natural  re- 
sources to  various  sections  of  Amer- 
ica. Copper  from  Arizona  on  the 
roof;  limestone  from  Indiana  for  trim; 
richly  colored  slate  from  Vermont; 
flaggings  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York;  walnut  from  the  South;  Cali- 
fornia redwood  for  the  open-timber 
ceiling — these  are  some  of  the  treas- 
ures which  have  come  from  the  mines 
and  forests  with  which  the  nation  is 
so  richly  endowed. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  edifice 
which  faces  the  campus  at  Nebraska 
and  New  Mexico  Avenues  was  laid 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1931,  by  Vice- 
President  Charles  Curtis  who  used  a 
trowel  employed  by  George  Washing- 
ton when  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Nation's  Capitol. 
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A  STUDENT  is  admitted  to  the  College  either  to  jreshman  or  to 
advanced  standing.  A  student  applying  for  admission  to  freshman 
status  presents  at  least  fifteen  acceptable  units  of  work,  nine  of  which 
have  been  performed  in  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  languages,  math- 
ematics, natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences  in  an  accredited  second- 
ary school.  The  other  six  units  may  be  offered  in  any  subjects  taken 
in  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school.  A  student  is 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  by  transfer  from  an  accredited  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  provided  the  record  indicates  satisfactory 
progress  toward  graduation.  A  student  admitted  by  transfer  from 
another  institution  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  from  The  American 
University  must  meet  its  specific  graduation  requirements,  including 
residence  completion  of  at  least  30  academic  hours  of  course  work. 
Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  complete  the  senior  year  in  The 
American  University. 


MATRICULATION  PROCEDURE 

A  student  desiring  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College: 

1.  evaluates  himself  according  to 
the  principles  of  selection  as  stated  on 
Page  7  in  Section  I  of  the  Academic 
Program; 

2.  fills  out  and  submits  the  blue  ap- 
plication form  with  a  non-refundable 
fee  of  $10;  and 

3.  submits  the  white  secondary 
school  record  form  to  his  principal  or 
headmaster  with  the  request  that  he 
send  it  directly  to  the  Committee  on 
Admissions. 

Upon  the  information  given  in  the 
application  form  and  the  academic 
record  and  such  further  information 
as  may  be  required  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  acts  upon  each  applica- 
tion individually. 

Personal  Interview 

The  College  recommends  that  all 
applicants,  with  their  parents  if  possi- 


ble, visit  the  campus  for  a  personal 
interview  with  University  officers. 
When  circumstances  do  not  permit  a 
prospective  student  to  make  such  a 
visit,  the  College  may  arrange  for 
representatives  to  interview  the  stu- 
dent at  his  home. 

University  Examiner 

Because  secondary  schools  differ  in 
their  academic  standards  and  each 
student  is  an  individual  with  his  own 
interests,  abilities,  and  aptitudes,  the 
University  Examiner  may  be  asked 
to  assist  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions to  examine  the  competence  of 
a  student  to  perform  college  work. 

Matriculation   Fee 

Following  academic  admission,  the 
student  completes  matriculation  by: 

1.  paying  a  fee  of  $50  applicable  on 
the  session's  bill; 

2.  requesting  a  physician  to  execute 
and  submit  directlv  to  the  Committee 
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on  Admissions  a  certificate  of  medical 
history  and  examination  on  forms  sup- 
plied by  the  University; 

3.  applying  for  residence  accommo- 
dations, if  such  are  desired,  by  the 
payment  of  a  non-refundable  resi- 
dence reservation  fee  of  $25  to  be  ap- 
plied on  the  session's  bill;  and 

4.  distributing  to  his  references 
listed  on  the  blue  form  the  Student 
Evaluation  Profiles  provided  by  the 
College  with  the  request  that  they  be 
executed  and  mailed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

A  student  applying  for  admission 
with  advanced  standing: 

1.  follows  steps  (1),  (2),  and  (3), 
as  indicated  in  the  Matriculation  Pro- 
cedure; 

2.  specifies  in  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  the  reasons  for 
transferring  to  The  American  Univer- 
sity; 

3.  states  the  field  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  concentrate  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  section  on  Concen- 
trated Studies  on  Page  31; 

4.  files  an  official  transcript  from 
each  institution  previously  attended, 
including  secondary  school  transcript 
of  grades;  and 

5.  has  the  Registrar  in  the  institu- 
tion last  attended  certify  that  he  is 
eligible  to  return  to  that  institution 
and  has  been  honorably  dismissed. 


(i.  presents  himself,  when  possible, 
for  personal  interview.  When  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  a  prospective 
student  to  visit  the  Campus,  the  Uni- 
versity may  arrange  for  representa- 
tives to  interview  the  student  at  home. 

7.  distributes  to  his  references  listed 
on  the  blue  form  the  Student  Evalu- 
ation Profiles  provided  by  the  College 
with  the  request  that  they  be  executed 
and  mailed  to  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

The  College  welcomes  each  year 
graduates  of  junior  colleges.  It  coop- 
erates with  the  administrations  of 
junior  colleges  in  relating  its  programs 
to  their  curriculums.  Because  junior 
college  graduates  enter  the  College  at 
the  same  time  that  they  begin  their 
advanced  specialization,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  them  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  as  soon  in  their  junior 
college  careers  as  they  have  arrived 
at  the  decision  to  continue  their 
studies  in  Washington. 

The  matriculation  procedure  is  the 
same  for  junior  college  students  as 
for  those  entering  with  advanced 
standing. 

All  communications  about  enroll- 
ment are  addressed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions,   Washington  6. 
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THE  COLLEGE  offers  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  oj 
Bachelor  of  Arte  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  For  either  degree  the 
minimum  requirement  is  the  completion  of  120  academic  hours  of 
work  plus  six  hours  in  physical  education.  While  an  average  of  C 
is  required  in  course,  the  University  considers  the  student's  whole 
record  and  evaluates  the  candidate  for  graduation  in  terms  of  the 
standards  which  it  sets  for  its  alumni.  Completion  of  course  work 
with  satisfaction  is  only  the  academic  prerequisite  for  a  degree. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  selects  studies  offered 
in  four  general  groups:  (1)  basal, 
(2)  distributed,  (3)  concentrated, 
and  (4)  free-elective. 

GROUP   I — BASAL   STUDIES 

16  Hours 

A.  Because  competence  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  fundamental  to 
academic  achievement  and  because 
proficiency  in  effective  communica- 
tion is  most  closely  correlated  with 
student  performance  both  in  curricu- 
lar  and  extra-curricular  work,  the  Col- 
lege requires  a  student  to  take  the 
following  courses  or  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  a  com- 
petence in  the  subjects: 

Subject  Hours 

English  Language  and  Writing 6 

English  Literature 6 

Speech    4 

B.  Because  acquaintance  with  a 
culture  other  than  one's  own  enlarges 
a  student's  breadth  of  understanding 
and  because  increasing  interdepend- 
ence among  nations  in  commerce,  cul- 


ture, and  political  action  extends  the 
range  of  personal  association  and  in- 
terest, the  College  requires  the  stu- 
dent to  complete  at  least  twelve 
hours  of  study  in  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. A  student  who  presents 
two  or  more  years  of  one  foreign  lan- 
guage for  admission  may  satisfy  the 
language  requirement  by  completing 
six  academic  hours  of  advanced  work 
in  the  language  presented  for  admis- 
sion or  by  passing  a  written  and  oral 
examination  equivalent  in  content  and 
difficulty  to  the  regular  examination 
given  at  the  end  of  the  second  college 
year  of  such  language  study.  A 
student  whose  language  proficiency 
enables  him  to  complete  the  basal 
foreign  language  requirement  in  less 
than  twelve  hours  of  work  may  pro- 
ceed to  advanced  language  courses  or 
take  more  elective  subjects. 

C.  Because  good  health  is  a  condi- 
tion of  sustained  effort  and  because 
proficiency  in  sports  has  a  continuing 
value  throughout  life,  the  College  re- 
quires the  student  to  take  one  hour 
of  activity  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  in  each  of  the 
first  six  sessions  of  study. 
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GROUP    II DISTRIBUTED    STUDIES 

38  or  kO  Hours 

To  give  the  student  a  broad  base  of 
general  knowledge  for  the  understand- 
ing of  himself  and  his  world,  the  Col- 
lege requires  the  student  to  select  at 
least  the  indicated  number  of  hours 
of  course  work  from  each  of  the  three 
following  divisions  with  the  under- 
standing that,  except  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Languages,  no  more 
than  eight  hours  may  be  credited 
within  the  same  department  in  a 
division  to  meet  the  requirement  for 
distributed  studies. 


Division 
A.    HUMANITIES 


Hours 

12 


Art 

English  Literature  (courses 
not  included  in  Group  I) 

Foreign  Language  (litera- 
ture courses  not  included 
in  Group  I) 

Music 

Philosophy 

Religion 

B.  SOCIAL    STUDIES  12 

Economics 

Education 

Government 

History 

Psychology 

Sociology 

C.  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS        14-16 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Mathematics 

Every  student  must  take  two  ses- 
sions of  one  laboratory  science. 


GROUP  III — CONCENTRATED  STUDIES 

36  Hours 

In  the  upper-class  years  the  stu- 
dent concentrates  his  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  one  of 
the  departments  of  instruction  to  ac- 
quire a  modest  mastery  in  one  signifi- 
cant field  of  knowledge.  His  object 
is  to  gain  command  of  a  related  body 
of  facts  and  theory  as  a  foundation 
for  independent  judgment  and  con- 
tinued intellectual  progress.  Each 
course  elected  in  the  concentration 
program  must  be  completed  with  at 
least  a  grade  of  C. 

In  conference  with  the  chairman 
of  the  department  in  which  his  major 
interest  is  centered,  the  student  plans 
a  schedule  of  related  courses  giving 
thirty-six  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of 
courses  selected  to  complete  the  basal 
studies  specified  in  Group  I  and  the 
distributed  studies  specified  in  Group 
II.  These  concentrated  studies  in- 
clude twenty-four  semester  hours  of 
work  offered  in  the  major  department 
and  twelve  hours  of  studies  related 
to  the  major  interest  but  offered  in 
other  departments.  This  division  of 
hours  between  major  department  of- 
ferings and  related  courses  in  other 
departments  may  be  changed  to  meet 
the  special  interests  and  program  of 
the  student  when  such  change  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  chairman  of  the 
department  and  approved  by  the 
Dean. 

In  planning  the  concentration  pro- 
gram the  student's  own  purpose  con- 
tinues to  be  the  controlling  factor. 
The  purpose  in  providing  the  concen- 
tration requirement  is  to  encourage 
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the  intellectual  development  of  the 
student.  By  increasing  intellectual 
competence  and  "at-homeness"  in  the 
field  of  concentration,  the  student,  the 
College  expects,  will  become  inde- 
pendent of  his  teachers  and  develop 
on-going  intellectual  momentum. 

GROUP    IV FREE-ELECTIVE    STUDIES 

16 -\-  Hours 

Free-elective  studies  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  to  select  sub- 
jects lying  outside  his  field  of  con- 
centration, to  explore  new  regions  of 
intellectual  interest,  and  to  relate  his 
own  thinking  to  ideas  beyond  the 
orbit  of  his  own  specialization. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  the  fields  of  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics 
selects  studies  offered  in  the  four  gen- 
eral groups  described  in  the  preceding 
section  under  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  and  courses  required, 
however,  differs. 


GROUP   I — BASAL   STUDIES 

30  Hours 

Subject  Hours 

English   Language   and   Writing     6 

Modern  Foreign  Language 12 

Mathematics   6 

Physical   Education    6 

GROUP   II — DISTRIBUTED   STUDIES 

18  Hours 

A.  HUMANITIES 

a  minimum  of  six  hours 

B.  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

a  minimum  of  six  hours 

GROUP   III — CONCENTRATED   STUDIES 

Minimum  of  60  hours,  of  which  40  must  be 
in  the  department  of  concentration  and  20 
selected  from  courses  related  to  the  major 
objective  and  offered  in  other  departments. 

Concentration  Areas 

I  Biology 
II  Chemistry 
HI  Mathematics  and  Physics 

GROUP  IV FREE  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

18  Hours 


^^Inscription  on  Ike  IKoper  Carillon  J-^la 


DANIEL  CALHOUN  ROPER 

1867   .   .   .    1943 

FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  A  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

"For  the  true  liberal  there  is  but  one  country — the  World; 
but  one  religion — love  to  God  and  man;  one  politician — he 
who  benefits  and  elevates  the  human  family." 
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THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  is  divided  into  the  fall,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer sessions.  Inclusive  of  all  general  fees,  the  tuition  for  the  fall 
session  is  $250,  and  for  the  spring  session  $250,  payable  at  the  time 
of  registration.  Tuition,  meals,  and  room  amount  to  about  $1,200 
for  the  fall  and  spring  sessions.  To  share  the  cultural  advantages 
of  Washington,  students  who  enjoy  music  and  drama,  will  wish  to 
plan  their  budgets  to  include  attendance  at  the  performances  of  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  the  summer  students  should  plan 
to  enjoy  the  symphony  concerts  and  operas  at  the  Watergate  and 
string  music  at  Meridian  Hill  Park. 


The  tuition  fee  paid  each  session 
is  inclusive.     There  are  no  other 
general  fees. 

Student  accounts  are  due  and  pay- 
able in  full  for  each  session  at  the 
time  of  registration.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  parents  who  prefer  to  pay 
the  college  fees  in  installments  during 
the  academic  year,  the  College  offers 
a  plan  of  deferred  payment.  Students 
and  their  parents  electing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  make  application 
to  the  Treasurer  on  a  form  provided 
for  the  purpose,  pay  a  deferment  fee 
of  five  dollars  a  session,  execute  a 
promise  to  pay  the  fees  in  full  for  the 
entire  session,  and  arrange  to  dis- 
charge each  session's  obligation  in 
three  installments.  When  a  payment 
is  not  met  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  arrangement,  the  student's  regis- 
tration    is     automaticallv     cancelled. 


Reinstatement  requires  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  two  dollars.  Financial 
statements  are  rendered  both  to  par- 
ents or  guardians  and  to  students. 

The  tuition  fee  permits  a  student 
to  carry  twelve  to  seventeen  credit 
hours  a  session,  including  physical 
education.  Students,  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  faculty  carrying  more 
than  seventeen  hours  a  session,  pay 
a  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  for  any  credit 
hour  above  seventeen.  Students 
carrying  less  than  twelve  credit  hours 
a  session  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  fifteen 
dollars  a  credit  hour. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  re- 
serve the  right  to  make  such  changes 
in  fees  and  other  costs  as  any  occasion 
may  make  necessary  and  to  make  such 
changes  applicable  to  students  at 
present  matriculated  in  the  Univer- 
sity as  well  as  to  new  students. 
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Members  of  the  faculty  are  listed  in  the  order  of  seniority  and  rank.  The 
date  followmg  a  name  indicates  the  year  of  the  first  appointment  to  the  Uni- 
versity staff. 


Paul  F.  Douglass  (1941),  B.A.,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  President  of 
the  University. 

John  Edward  Bentley  (1924),  M.A., 
Clark;  S.T.B.,  M.R.E.,  Boston; 
Th.D.,  McGill.  Dean  of  the  College 
and  Professor  of  Psychology. 

George  Benjamin  Woods  (1925), 
B.A.,  Northwestern;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard.  Emeritus  Professor  of 
English. 

Mary  Louise  Brown  (1925),  B.A., 
DePauw;  M.A.,  Michigan.  Emeritus 
Professor  of  English. 

C.  Henry  Leineweber  (1926),  Ph.D., 
Fribourg  (Switzerland).  Emeritus 
Professor   of   German. 

Jessie  Mary  Ferguson  (1927),  B.A., 
Chattanooga;  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State.  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor of  Education. 

Walter  Francis  Shenton  (1925), 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Dickinson;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins.     Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Hazel  H.  Feagans  (1929),  B.A.,  B.E., 
George  Washington  ;  M.  A.,  American. 
University  Registrar,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English. 

James  L.  McLain  (1934),  B.A.,  George 
Washington ;  Certificate,  Peabody 
Conservatory.  Professor  of  Music. 

Merritt  C.  Batchelder  (1935),  B.A., 
Hillsdale;  M.A.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.. 
Iowa.     Professor  of  English. 

Stafford  H.  Cassell  (1937),  B.A., 
American;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State.      Professor     of     Health     and 


Physical  Education  and  Director  of 

Athletics. 

Frank  Lorimer  (1938),  B.A.,  Yale; 
M.A.,  Chicago;  B.D.,  Union;  Ph.D., 
Columbia.     Professor  of  Sociology. 

Huberto  Rohden  (1946),  Ph.D.,  Inns- 
bruck.    Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Samuel  Engle  Burr,  Jr.  (1947),  Litt. 
B.,  Rutgers;  M.A.,  Wisconsin;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia;  Ed.D., 
Cincinnati.     Professor  of  Education. 

Harold  E.  Davis  (1947),  A.B.,  Hiram; 
M.A.,  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Western  Re- 
serve. Professor  of  History  and 
Director  of  Latin  American  Studies. 

John  G.  Frank  (1918),  Ph.D.,  Mich- 
igan; Ph.D.,  Munich.  Professor  of 
German. 

Kenneth  H.  Hunter  (1947),  B.A., 
Idaho;  M.B.A.,  Oregon;  Ph.D., 
American.     Professor   of  Economics. 

Anne  Jensen  (1930),  B.A.,  Des 
Moines ;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Illinois.  Uni- 
versity Librarian. 

Alice  Edna  Gipson  (1948),  B.A., 
Idaho;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  Visiting  Profes- 
sor of  English,  Linden-wood  College. 

Eugenio  Pereira  Salas  (1948),  B.A., 
Licenciado,  Chile;  Licencie,  Paris. 
Visiting  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory, University  of  Chile. 

Ruberta  M.  Olds  (1930),  Ph.B.,  Chi- 
cago; M.A.,  Columbia.  Associate 
Professor  of  Spanish. 

Charles  M.  Clark  (1940),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Cornell.  Associate  Professor 
of  English. 
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Andrew  S.  Keck  (1946),  B.A..  Wil- 
liams; M.A.,  Princeton;  M.E.A., 
Princeton.  Associate  Professor  of 
Art. 

Ellis  Weitzman  (1946),  B.A.,  Emory; 
M.S..  Ph.D.,  Nebraska.  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Meas- 
urement, and  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity  Guidance   Center. 

Stephen*  P.  Hatchett  (1947),  B.A.. 
American;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan. 
Associate    Professor    of    Biology. 

Charles  A.  Welsh  (1948),  B.S., 
M.A..  Ph.D.,  New  York.  Associate 
Professor  of  Economics. 

Louis  W.  Hunt  (1948).  B.Ch.E., 
Michigan;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Western  Re- 
serve. Associate  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

Barbara  C.  Hall  (1942),  B.S.,  Sar- 
gent; M.A.,  Mount  Holyoke.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Robert  M.  Browxell  (1943),  B.S., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry. 

Mary  Frances  Miller  (1943),  B.A., 
Kalamazoo;  M.A.,  Columbia.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Speech. 

William  H.  Calfee  (1944),  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris;  Cranbrook  Academy; 
Corcoran  School  of  Art;  Phillips  Gal- 
lery School;  Catholic  University  of 
America.     Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Gladys  Jorgenson  (1944),  B.A..  M.A., 
Wisconsin;  R.N.,  Henry  Ford  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing  and  Hygiene. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation. 

Robert  Roy  Coons  (1946),  B.A.,  Sim- 
mons; M.A.,  Texas;  Ph.D.,  Iowa 
State.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

Robert  F.  Gates  (1946),  Detroit 
School  of  Fine  Arts;  Detroit  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts ;  Art  Students' 
League,  New  York;  Phillips  Gallery; 


Colorado  Springs   Fine  Arts  Center. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Westervelt  B.  Romaine  (1946),  B.M., 
Oberlin  and  New  York;  M.A.,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia;  F.A.G.O.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Music. 

Gordon  D.  Brigham  (1947),  B.A., 
Kansas;  M.A.,  Western  Reserve.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Speech. 

Dorothy  E.  C.  Gondos  (1947),  B.A., 
Swarthmore;  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory. 

James  E.  Skillington,  Jr.  (1947), 
B.A.,  Dickinson;  M.A.,  Buffalo.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Government, 
Registrar  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Donald  Derby  (1947),  B.A.,  Bowdoin; 
M.A..  Ph.D..  Harvard.  Assistant 
Professor  of  History. 

Dalbir  Bindra  (1947),  B.A..  Punjab; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  Director  of 
the  Psychology  Laboratory  and  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Psychology. 

Edgar  O.  Bowles  (1948),  Ph.D.,  Johns 

Hopkins.        Assistant     Professor     of 

Geology. 

Donald  P.  Brown  (1948).  B.A..  M.A.. 
Northwestern.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Government. 

Thomas  J.  Cobbe  (1948),  B.A..  M.A.. 
Cincinnati.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology. 

Robert  S.  Eccles  (1948).  A.B.,  Col- 
lege of  Puget  Sound;  B.D.,  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute;  M.A.,  Northwest- 
ern.    Assistant  Professor  of  Religion. 

John  Harold  Reaves  (1948).  B.S., 
West  Virginia;  M.S..  Maryland. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

David  Stone  (1948).  B.Mus.,  Syra- 
cuse: M.A..  Harvard.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Music. 

Sarah  Baker  (1945),  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Academie 
Montparnasse,  Phillips  Memorial 
Gallerv.     Instructor  in  Art. 
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Pietro  Lazzari  (1945),  Master  Artist, 
Ornamental  School  of  Rome.  In- 
structor in  Art. 

Kathryn  Day  Wyatt  (1945),  B.A., 
Meredith;  M.A.,  Middlebury  Lan- 
guage School.  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages. 

G.  Hugo  Schulze  (1946),  B.S.,  Ameri- 
can. Instructor  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Letha  K.  Andervont  (1947),  B.A., 
Mount  Union.    Instructor  in  Biology. 

Anita  A.  Ayala  (1947),  B.A.,  New 
Mexico;  M.A.,  Mexico.  Instructor  in 
Spanish. 

Egbert  C.  Courage  (1947),  B.A., 
Hobart.  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

David  K.  Ellis  (1947),  B.A.,  Cardiff 
(South  Wales).  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Edith  Henry  (1947),  Weimar  Con- 
servatory (Germany).  Instructor  in 
Music. 

Agi  Jambor  (1947),  Diploma  as  pro- 
fessor of  music,  Budapest  Academy. 
Instructor  in  Music. 

Byron  L.  Lindley  (1947),  B.A.,  Fair- 
mont Teachers  College.  Director  of 
Secretarial  Studies. 

Russell  Person  (1947),  B.S.,  Minne- 
sota.    Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Gordon  H.  Smith  (1947),  B.M.,  Woos- 
ter,  M.A.,  Mills.    Instructor  in  Music. 

Robert  R.  Sollenberger  (1947), 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Instructor  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

Dora  Jean  Ashe  (1948),  B.A.,  Emory; 
M.A.,  Virginia.  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Gordon  Cowan  (1948),  B.A.,  M.A., 
American.     Instructor  in  Psychology. 

John  Galloway  (1948),  B.A.,  Amer- 
ican.    Instructor  in  Fine  Arts. 


Muriel  Muir  (1948),  B.S.,  Sargent 
College.  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Rowena  S.  Sadler  (1948),  B.A.,  Mills 
College;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Catholic 
University.  Instructor  in  Library 
Science. 

Esther  Wallace  (1948),  B.S.,  Sar- 
gent College.  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education. 

Zoe  Wythe  (1948),  B.A.,  George 
Washington,  Diplome  de  Virtuosite, 
Conservatoire  de  Geneve.  Instructor 
in  Spanish  and  French. 

Guy  Zickefoose  (1948),  B.A.,  Davis- 
Elkins  College;  M.C.S.,  Benjamin 
Franklin.     Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Joseph  P.  Carlo  (1946),  B.A.,  Ameri- 
can; M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State.  Lec- 
turer in  Physical  Education. 

Hardy  L.  Pearce  (1946),  B.A.,  Har- 
din-Simmons;  B.S.,  M.A.,  George 
Washington.  Lecturer  in  Physical 
Education. 

Harry  C.  English  (1947),  B.S.,  Wil- 
son Teachers  College.  Lecturer  in 
Physical  Education. 

Louis  A.  Potter  (1947),  F.A.G.O. 
Lecturer  in  Organ. 

Leo  Schubert  (1947),  M.S.,  New 
York  University.  Lecturer  in  Chem- 
istry. 

William  O.  Tufts  (1947),  B.M.,  Ober- 
lin;  M.S.M.,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary;  F.A.G.O.     Lecturer  in  Piano. 

Carl  H.  Wells  (1947),  B.S.,  Georgia; 
M.D.,  George  Washington.  Lecturer 
in  Biology. 

Edwin  P.  Heinrich  (1948),  M.A., 
Maryland;  Ph.D.,  Berlin.  Lecturer 
in  Physics. 

Thorsten  Kalejarvi  (1948),  B.A., 
M.A.,  Clark;  Ph.D.,  Berlin.  Lecturer 
in  Government. 

Sophia  McDowell  (1948),  B.A.,  M.A., 
Chicago.     Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
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"A  curriculum  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
actual  sequence  of  mental  acquisitions  of  a 
given  mind  as  it  makes  its  way  through  the 
world  of  ideas  by  which  it  is  surrounded." 

William  Learned. 


Course  descriptions  indicate  the  content  of  each  offering  for  one 
session.  Courses  numbered  100  may  be  taken  by  freshmen;  200  by 
sophomores;  and  300  and  400  by  juniors  and  seniors.  Registrar's 
records  indicate  the  session  in  which  a  course  was  completed  by  the 
use  of  a  letter  following  the  course  number  F  (Fall  Session);  S  (Spring 
Session);  and  SU  (Summer  Session). 

A  travel  plan  is  a  student's  program  of  studies  projected  over 
eight  sessions  of  study.  It  includes  the  courses  selected  for  the  cur- 
rent session  as  well  as  the  sequences  of  studies  to  be  taken  in  subse- 
quent sessions  to  fulfill  educational  objectives,  graduation  require- 
ments, and  vocational  interests.  The  student's  travel  plan  must  be 
signed  by  an  advisor  before  registration  can  be  completed. 

A  Protocol  is  a  cumulative  record  chart  indicating  the  progress  of 
a  student  in  fulfilling  graduation  requirements  of  basal,  distributed, 
concentrated,  and  elective  studies. 
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PHYSICS 


Stephen  P.  Hatchett,  Ph.D. 
Chairman  of  the  Division 


Science  is  the  process  of  exploring  the  external 
world.  Painstaking  and  dispassionate  in  in- 
quiry, it  establishes  predictable  relationships 
to  enable  man  to  control  himself  and  the  world 
which  surrounds  him.  Science  is  an  adven- 
ture to  discover  the  unknown  and  in  humility 
to  make  objective  knowledge  useful  in  realizing 
the  aspirations  of  mankind. 
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Mb.  Hatchett,  Me.  Cobbe,  Mes.  Andebvont,  Mb.  Wells,  and  Me.  McCausland 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  (1)  introduces  the  student 
to  scientific  procedures  for  the  study  of  vital  processes  in  plants  and 
animals,  (2)  demonstrates  the  physiological  bases  of  human  relation- 
ships, (3)  offers  curriculums  required  for  entrance  into  graduate, 
medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  schools,  and  (A)  provides  the  studies 
required  for  specialization  in  medical  technology ,  wild  life  conserva- 
tion, teaching  biology,  and  other  similar  careers.  Small  classes  of 
limited  enrollment  make  possible  intimate  teacher-student  relation- 
ships and  encourage  intellectual  initiative  and  scientific  research. 
The  densely-wooded  campus  provides  opportunity  for  the  study  of  a 
wide  variety  of  plants  and  animals  in  their  natural  surroundings. 
Two  well-stocked  greenhouses  and  an  animal  house  provide  materials 
for  primary  study  and  experimentation.  Important  field  trips  are 
made  to  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  Medical  Research  Centers 
and  Hospitals  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  the  National 
Institute  of  Health,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural 
experimental  stations  and  the  aquarium  located  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Field  trips  are  also  made  to  locations  considered 
important  for  the  study  of  flora  and  fauna. 


General  Zoology  (4)  101 

Introduction  to  fundamental  principles 
through  study  of  the  structure,  function,  de- 
velopment, heredity,  and  evolution  of  ani- 
mals. Field  trips  and  museum  assignments. 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation, 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory   each  week. 

General  Botany   (4)  102 

Introduction  to  fundamental  principles 
through  study  of  the  structure,  function,  and 
development  of  a  typical  flowering  plant. 
Survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Study  of  the 
campus  woodland,  field  trips  and  National 
Botanic  Garden  observation.  Two  hours  of 
lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  each  week. 


Comparative  Vertebrate 
Anatomy  (4)  201 

Comparative  anatomical  study  of  the  organ 
systems  of  animals  representing  the  five 
classes  of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite,  General 
Zoology  101  (4)  and  General  Botany  102  (4). 
Course  required  of  students  preparing  for 
admission  to  medical  and  dental  schools. 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  lab- 
oratory each  week. 

Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology   (4)  202 

Study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  organ  systems  of  the  human  body. 
Course  planned  for  students  concentrating 
in  physical  education,  psychology,  and  for 
others    desiring    fuller    knowledge    of    their 
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bodily  functions.  Prerequisite,  General  Zo- 
ology 101  (4).  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory. 

General  Bacteriology   (4)  205 

Bacteria  and  their  relationship  to  health 
and  disease.  Culture  methods;  principles 
of  sterility,  and  aseptic  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite, General  Zoology  101  (4)  and  Gen- 
eral Botany  102  (4)-  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory   each  week. 

Plant  Anatomy   (4)  207 

Comparative  study  of  the  structure  of 
vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  seed  plants. 
Microscopic  study  of  the  tissues  of  mature 
and  developing  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  seeds.  Prerequisite,  General 
Zoology  101  (4)  and  General  Botany  102 
(4)-  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work  each  week. 

Plant  Taxonomy    (4)  208 

Study  of  the  principles  of  classification  of 
vascular  plants,  followed  by  a  study  of  im- 
portant families  of  flowering  plants.  Exten- 
sive field  work,  collecting,  identifying,  and 
mounting  of  specimens.  Field  trips  to  Na- 
tional Herbarium,  National  Arboretum.  Na- 
tional Botanic  Garden,  and  municipal  parks. 
Prerequisite,  General  Botany  102  (4).  Two 
hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  labora- 
tory each  week. 

Dendrology  (4)  209 

Identification  under  field  conditions  of 
native  trees  and  shrubs.  Consideration  of 
commercial  woods.  Prerequisite,  General 
Zoology  101  (4)  and  General  Botany  102  (4). 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  lab- 
oratory each  week. 

General  Entomology   (4)  301 

Introduction  to  study  of  morphology,  life 
history,  classification,  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  insects.  Prerequisite.  General  Zo- 
ology 101  (4),  General  Botany  102  (4).  Two 
hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
each  week. 

Bio-Geography   (3)  302 

Study  of  world  distribution  of  organisms 
and  bases  for  such  distribution.  Study  of 
vegetation  in  the  United  States.  Climate, 
physiography,  and  geology  in  relation  to  dis- 
tribution.    Field  trips.    Prerequisite,  General 


Zoology  101  (4)  and  General  Botany  102  (4). 
Three  hours  of  presentation  and  discussion. 

Plant  Ecology    (4)  303 

The  plant  in  its  environment.  Principles 
of  plant  succession.  Extensive  field  study 
of  stream  and  slope  succession  toward  a 
climax  forest.  The  role  of  plants  in  the  pro- 
duction of  soil  and  in  the  preservation  and 
fertility  of  the  land.  Field  trips,  including 
experience  at  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Soil  Conservation. 
Prerequisite,  General  Zoology  101  (4)  and 
General  Botany  102  (4)-  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each 
week. 

Invertebrate  Zoology   (4)  304 

The  morphology,  physiology,  and  evolu- 
tionary relationship  of  invertebrate  animals. 
Prerequisite,  General  Zoology  101  (4)  and 
General  Botany  102  (4).  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each 
week. 

Field  Zoology    (4)  305 

Field  study  of  local  animal  forms  and  of 
their  adaptation,  geographical  distribution, 
behavior,  and  relationship  to  environment. 
Emphasis  on  study  of  animal  communities. 
Prerequisite,  General  Zoology  101  (4)  and 
General  Botany  102  (4).  Two  hours  of 
lecture  discussion  and  four  hours  of  labora- 
tory and  field  work. 

Clinical  Laboratory 

Methods    (4)  306 

Technics  utilized  in  histology,  bacteriology, 
parasitology,  serology.  Course  planned  pri- 
marily for  students  preparing  for  medical 
technology.  Prerequisite,  General  Zoology 
101  (4),  General  Botany  102  (4),  General 
Bacteriology  205  (4)  and  General  Chemistry 
101  (4)  and  102  (4).  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and    four    hours    of    laboratory    each    week. 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)   390 

Independent  study  pursued  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  faculty  tutor  through  readings 
and  laboratory  demonstrations.  Consulta- 
tion and  conferences  with  tutor.  Oral  and 
written  reports  to  demonstrate  student's  use 
of  and  reaction  to  materials  studied.  Litera- 
ture in  the  history  of  biology  and  the  de- 
velopment of  its  special  fields.  Prerequisite, 
approval  of  the  reading  plan  by  the  faculty 
of  the  department. 
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Plant  Physiology  (4)  401 

Plant  function  in  relation  to  structure 
and  environment.  Individual  and  group  ex- 
periments carried  on  in  the  departmental 
greenhouses  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory. 
Field  trips  to  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
United  States  Agricultural  Experimental 
Stations,  and  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau. Prerequisite,  General  Botany  102  (4), 
and  Plant  Taxonomy  208  (4)  or  Plant  Anat- 
omy 207  (4)-  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory. 

Genetics   (4)  402 

Principles  of  heredity  and  variations  in 
animals  and  plants.  Laboratory  experiments 
and  problems  in  animal  breeding  to  illustrate 
the  Mendelian  laws  of  inheritance.  Pre- 
requisite, General  Zoology  101  (4)  and 
General  Botany  102  (4).  Two  hours  of  lec- 
ture and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Vertebrate  Embryology   (4)        403 

Mechanics  of  development.  Formation  of 
germ  cells,  fertilization,  cleavage  of  the  fer- 
tilized egg,  morphogenesis,  and  later  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo.  Laboratory  study  of 
the  embryonic  development  of  the  frog, 
chick,  and  pig.  Prerequisite,  General  Zo- 
ology 101  (4),  General  Botany  102  (4),  Com- 
parative Vertebrate  Anatomy  201  (4)  or 
Human  Physiology  202  (4)-  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each 
week. 

Histology   (4)  404 

Study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
tissues  and  organs  of  representative  mam- 
mals including  man.  Prerequisite,  General 
Zoology  101  (4),  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Anatomy  201  (4)  or  Human  Physiology  202 
(4)-  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory   each  week. 

Histological  Technique  (4)         405 

Continuation  of  Histology  405  (4)  with 
emphasis  on  fundamental  techniques  of 
microscopic  slide  preparations  of  both  plant 
and  animal  tissues.  Prerequisite,  Histology 
404  (4)-  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory. 

Parasitology   (4)  406 

Parasites  and  their  relationships  to  disease 
and  human  welfare.  Life  histories,  mor- 
phology, identification,  and  parasitological 
preparations.    Prerequisite,  General  Zoology 


101  (4),  General  Botany  102  (4),  Inverte- 
brate Zoology  SO4  (4),  or  other  advanced 
courses.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory. 

Comparative  Physiology  (4)  440 
Advanced  study  of  fundamental  physi- 
ology applicable  to  all  protoplasm  considered 
from  a  comparative  point  of  view.  Pre- 
requisite, 16  hours  of  biology,  General  Chem- 
istry 101  (4)  and  102  (4).  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory. 

Biology  Proseminar   (4)  450 

Provision  for  advanced  level  work  by 
competent  students  in  field  of  special  in- 
terest related  to  professional  career. 

A.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology 

B.  Natural  History  of  Vertebrates 

C.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology 

D.  Natural  History  of  Invertebrates 

E.  Bio-Ecology 

F.  Advanced  Bacteriology 

G.  Systematic  Botany 
H.  Plant  Pathology 

I.  Economic  Botany 

J.  Botany  for  Teachers 

Proseminar  must  be  carried  on  over  full 
fall  and  spring  session  period.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  departmental  chairman  and 
written  certification  of  proseminar  program 
to  Dean. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis   (2)     490 

Individual  experience  under  direction  of 
faculty  tutor  to  develop  research  competence 
in  the  analysis  of  a  problem.  Definition  of 
the  procedure  of  inquiry,  use  of  source  ma- 
terials, and  empirical  methods  in  the 
selection,  classification,  and  organization  of 
data.  Problem  submitted  to  the  Dean  for 
approval,  upon  recommendation  of  the  de- 
partmental faculty,  nine  months  before  the 
student  plans  to  take  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Prerequisite,  completion  of  Junior  Reading 
Project  390  (1)  with  distinction. 

WOODS  HOLE  SCHOLAR 

The  department  maintains  a  scholarship 
at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  The  scholar- 
ship is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student 
who  at  the  close  of  the  junior  year  shows 
the  greatest  aptitude  for  biological  research. 
All  students  majoring  in  biology  are  en- 
couraged to  spend  at  least  one  summer  at  a 
biological  station. 
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Mr.  Brownell,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Coons,  Mr.  Schubert,  Mr.  Walton,  and  Mr.  Lee 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  offers  courses  of  study 
(1)  to  provide  experience  in  scientific  habits  of  thought  and  in 
laboratory  methods,  (2)  to  relate  chemistry  to  the  problems  of  human 
welfare,  and  (3)  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  study  and  careers 
in  chemistry.  A  student  concentrating  in  the  department  must  also 
before  the  completion  of  his  second  year  of  study  demonstrate  by 
examination  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
vancement to  concentration  studies  in  the  junior  year.  When  possible, 
he  should  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  or  by  permission  of 
the  Dean,  of  Russian.  The  student  should  elect  at  least  two  years  of 
mathematics  including  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Advanced 
Physics,  and  enough  courses  in  writing  and  speech  to  prepare  him 
to  present  well-organized  and  competent  reports.  The  program  of 
the  department  is  planned  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Training  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


General  Chemistry  I   (4)  101 

Introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific 
inquiry  and  thinking  through  study  of  fun- 
damental laws  of  chemistry.  Consideration 
of  atomic  theory,  kinetic-molecular  theory, 
gas  laws,  solutions,  and  ionic  theory.  Chemi- 
cal properties  and  hehavior  of  some  non- 
metals  and  their  compounds.  Prerequisite, 
high  school  algebra  and  geometry.  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  and  five  hours 
of  laboratory  each  week. 

General  Chemistry  II  (4)  102 

Consideration  of  chemical  equilibria  and 
the  periodic  law.  Continuation  of  the  study 
of  non-metals.  Chemistry  of  metals  and 
their  compounds.  Brief  introduction  to 
organic  chemistry.  Final  six  weeks  devoted 
to  qualitative  analysis.  Prerequisite,  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  I  101  (If).  General  Chem- 
istry II  102  (4)  is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  the  department.  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  recitation  and  five  hours  of  lab- 
oratory each  week. 

Quantitative  Analysis  I  (4)        201 

First  six  weeks  devoted  to  continuation  of 
study  of  qualitative  analysis  begun  in  Gen- 


eral Chemistry  II.  Then  consideration  of 
theory  of  volumetric  analysis  and  specific 
procedures  for  types  of  analysis.  Labora- 
tory determination  of  metals  in  their  ores 
and  analysis  of  types  of  rocks.  Prerequisite, 
General  Chemistry  II  102  (4).  Two  hours 
of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Quantitative  Analysis  II  (4)  202 
Analytical  procedures  with  special  atten- 
tion to  gravimetric  methods.  Discussion  and 
laboratory  application  of  such  methods  of 
analysis  as  colorimetry,  electrometric  titra- 
tions, and  electrodepositions.  Prerequisite, 
Quantitative  Analysis  I  201  (4).  Two  hours 
of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Organic  Chemistry  I   (4)  301 

Study  of  the  carbon  compounds.  The 
aliphatic  series:  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  acids 
and  their  derivatives,  halogen  compounds, 
and  amines.  Physiological  and  economic  im- 
portance of  members  of  these  groups.  Lab- 
oratory experience  in  organic  technique  and 
preparative  work.  Prerequisite,  General 
Chemistry  II  102  (4)-    Two  hours  of  lecture, 
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one  hour  of  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  lab- 
oratory each  week. 

Organic  Chemistry  II  (4)  302 

Study  of  the  aromatic  and  heterocyclic 
compounds.  Introduction  to  the  chemistry 
of  drugs,  dyes,  and  carbohydrates.  Labora- 
tory experience  in  preparations  and  qualita- 
tive organic  analysis.  Prerequisite,  Organic 
Chemistry  I  301  (4).  Two  hours  of  lecture, 
one  hour  of  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  lab- 
oratory each  week. 

Physical  Chemistry  I  (4)  401 

Study  of  the  principles  of  theoretical 
chemistry  and  of  the  laws  governing  the 
phenomena  of  chemical  action.  Mathemat- 
ical treatment  of  important  generalizations. 
Consideration  of  thermodynamic  states  of 
matter,  properties  of  solution,  thermo-chem- 
istry,  and  homogeneous  equilibria.  Pre- 
requisite, Quantitative  Analysis  202  (4), 
Advanced  Physics  202  (4),  and  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  202  (3).  Three  hours 
of  lecture  and  recitation  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory   each  week. 

Physical  Chemistry  II  (4)  402 

Inquiry  into  phase  rule,  chemical  kinetics, 
electrical  conductance,  electromotive  force, 
atomic  structure,  and  radioactivity.  Pre- 
requisite, Physical  Chemistry  401  (4)-  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Advanced  Chemistry  I   (4)  450 

Pre-research  course  in  advanced  chemistry 
for  competent  students  who  have  completed 
at  least  three  years  of  chemistry  and  meet 
the  specific  prerequisites  for  the  advanced 
second  year  course  in  one  of  the  major  fields 
of  chemistry.     Introduction   to   methods   of 


chemical  research  and  chemical  literature 
research.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recita- 
tion and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

A.  Advanced   Inorganic  Chemistry.     Pre- 

requisite, Quantitative  Analysis  II 
202  (4). 

B.  Biochemistry.     Prerequisite,  Quantita- 

tive Analysis  II  202  (4)  and  Organic 
Chemistry  II  302  (4). 

C.  Advanced    Organic    Chemistry.      Lec- 

tures on  theoretical  organic  chemis- 
try, review  of  elementary  organic 
chemistry,  and  literature  research. 
Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry  II 
302  (4). 

Advanced  Chemistry  II  (4)  451 

Intensive  study  of  field  of  advanced  chem- 
istry elected  in  Advanced  Chemistry  450 
(4).  A  student  must,  as  a  condition  pre- 
requisite to  election  of  Advanced  Chemistry 
II,  complete  Advanced  Chemistry  I  with  a 
grade  of  B  or  better. 

A.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

B.  Biochemistry. 

C.  Qualitative   Organic  Analysis. 

D.  Organic     Preparations.       Prerequisite, 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  4^0-C 
(4). 

Senior  Problem  Analysis:  Chemi- 
cal Literature  (2)  490 

Extensive  study  of  literature  with  labo- 
ratory problem  simultaneously  pursued 
under  direction  of  instructor.  Reading  pro- 
gram and  project  submitted  to  dean  upon 
recommendation  of  departmental  faculty 
nine  months  before  the  student  plans  to  take 
the  bachelor's  degree.  Results  of  study 
presented  as  senior  thesis.  Prerequisite, 
completion  of  Junior  Reading  Project  390 
(1)  with  distinction. 
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Mr.  Bowles 

COURSES  IN  GEOLOGY  are  designed  (1)  to  provide  the  student 
with  an  insight  into  the  physical  make-up  of  the  earth  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  natural  phenomena  that  have  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  land  forms,  (2)  to  reconstruct  the  physical  history  of  the 
earth  by  an  interpretation  of  the  geological  record,  (3)  to  trace  the 
development  of  plants  and  animals  through  a  study  of  fossil  remains, 
and  (4)  to  provide  experience  in  laboratory  methods  and  scientific 
habits  of  thought.  The  College  is  most  advantageously  located  geo- 
graphically for  the  study  of  geology,  since  rocks  representing  all  the 
major  divisions  of  geologic  time  are  within  easy  driving  distances. 
Important  field  trips  are  made  to  the  caverns  of  Virginia,  the  fossil- 
bearing  deposits  along  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  to  other 
nearby  points  of  geologic  interest.  The  facilities  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  are  widely  used  to  supplement  and  expand  the 
work  in  the  laboratory .  The  College  does  not  offer  a  sequence  of 
studies  for  concentration  in  geology. 


Physical  Geology   (4)  101 

Study  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  earth 
with  emphasis  on  the  materials  that  consti- 
tute it  and  the  geologic  processes  that  oper- 
ate upon  it.  Consideration  of  phenomena 
such  as  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  mountain 
building,  and  landscape  sculpturing.  Field 
trips.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  each  week. 

Historical  Geology   (4)  102 

Study  of  earth  history  and  the  prehuman 
past,  including  both  the  physical  history  and 
the  evolution  of  animals  and  plants  from 
their  earliest  beginnings  to  their  present 
form.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite,  Physical 
Geology  101  (If).  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Physiography  (4)  201 

Intensive  study  of  the  geological  principles 
underlying  the  evolution  of  landscapes. 
Brief  discussions  of  elementary  climatology 
and  oceanography.  Field  trips  supplement 
laboratory  work  with  actual  studies  of  land 
forms.    Prerequisite,  Historical  Geology  102 


(4).     Three  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  each  week. 

Physiographic  Provinces  of 
North  America    (4)  202 

Geologic  and  geographic  survey  of  the 
land  forms  of  the  North  American  continent; 
application  of  geologic  principles  to  an  in- 
terpretation of  their  evolution.  Prerequisite, 
Historical  Geology  102  (4).  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each 
week. 

Invertebrate  Paleontology  (3)  203 

Study  of  the  development  of  the  great 
groups  of  invertebrates  as  illustrated  by 
fossils.  Prerequisite,  Historical  Geology  102 
(4).  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week. 

Vertebrate  Paleontology  (3)     204 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  verte- 
brates as  evidenced  by  fossil  remains.  Lab- 
oratory work  supplemented  by  National  Mu- 
seum assignments.  Prerequisite,  Historical 
Geology  102  (4).  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
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Mr.  Shenton  and  Mr.  Person 

THE  STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS  encourages  the  student  (1) 
to  do  clear  concise  thinking,  (2)  to  develop  powers  of  reasoning, 
and  (3)  to  understand  the  mathematical  backgrounds  and  techniques 
necessary  for  advanced  work  in  the  natural  and  the  social  sciences 
and  in  engineering.  The  Artemas  Martin  Mathematical  Library, 
rich  in  historical  material,  assists  the  department  in  presenting  first- 
hand reference  to  such  rare  items  as  a  1488  Boethius,  the  first  English 
edition  of  Euclid  (1570),  a  large  collection  of  very  early  works  on 
Fluxions,  and  a  most  remarkable  collection  of  American  textbooks 
in  mathematics  through  1850. 


Fundamentals  of  Mathematics: 
College  Algebra  (3)  101 

Brief  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  inter- 
mediate algebra  followed  by  a  study  of 
linear  and  quadratic  equations  and  their 
graphs.  Theory  and  practice  of  logarithms; 
the  use  of  slide  rule.  Discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral equation  and  methods  of  approxima- 
tion of  its  incommensurable  roots.  Geom- 
etric and  arithmetic  series.  Permutations 
and  combinations.  Fundamentals  of  mathe- 
matical probability.  Prerequisite,  one  and 
one-half  units  of  high  school  algebra  or  the 
equivalent. 

Fundamentals  of  Mathematics: 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Plane 
Analytic  Geometry  (3)  102 

General  definitions  of  the  six  trigonometric 
functions  and  the  fundamental  identities  con- 
necting them.  Development  of  such  for- 
mulas as  are  essential  for  the  solution  of 
triangles  and  the  use  of  trigonometry  in 
physics  and  later  mathematics.  Cartesian 
and  polar  coordinates  in  a  plane.  Formulas 
derived  from  geometric  conditions.  The  ge- 
ometric study  of  a  given  algebraic  formula. 
Detailed  study  of  the  equations  of  a  straight 
line  and  the  conic  sections.  Identification  of 
the  conic  sections.    Higher  plane  curves  and 


the  parametric  representation  of  curves. 
Prerequisite,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics : 
College  Algebra  101  (3)  or  the  equivalent. 

Mathematics  in  Human  Affairs: 
Basic  Operations  (3)  103 

History  of  mathematical  methods.  Prac- 
tice in  handling  computations.  Basic  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  algebra.  Use  of  loga- 
rithms and  the  slide  rule.  Course  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  a  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  operations  of  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and   algebra. 

Mathematics  in  Human  Affairs: 
Advanced  Operations  (3)  104 

Fundamentals  of  trigonometry.  Applica- 
tion of  logarithms  to  trigonometry.  Chains 
of  related  numbers.  Mathematics  of  busi- 
ness. Introduction  to  the  mathematics  of 
statistics.  Related  rates — the  basis  of  the 
calculus.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  in 
Human  Affairs:  Basic  Operations  103  (3). 

Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus (3)  201 
Development  of  the  idea  of  differentiation 
of  polynomial  functions  and  its  major  ap- 
plications, followed  at  once  by  the  integra- 
tion of  these  functions  and  the  calculation  of 
areas  and  volumes.     Differentiation  of  gen- 
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eral  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions. 
Application  to  related  rates,  velocity  and 
acceleration,  radius  of  curvature,  and  New- 
ton's method  of  approximation  of  the  roots 
of  any  equation.  Prerequisite,  Fundamen- 
tals of  Mathematics:  College  Algebra  101 
(3)  and  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  102  (3). 

Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus   (3)  202 

Tracing  plane  curves  in  rectangular  and 
polar  coordinates.  The  general  problem  of 
integration.  Definite  integrals.  Applica- 
tions to  science  and  geometry.  Approximate 
integration.  Indeterminate  forms.  Prereq- 
uisite, Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  201 
(3). 

Advanced  Topics  in  the 
Calculus   (3)  301 

Review  and  extension  of  integration  and 
its  applications.  Expansion  of  various  func- 
tions by  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  theorems. 
Hyperbolic  functions.  Partial  differentia- 
tion. Multiple  integrals.  Use  of  a  table  of 
integrals.  Prerequisite,  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus  202  (3)  or  the  equivalent. 

Differential  Equations  (3)        302 

A  formal,  but  intensely  practical,  presen- 
tation of  the  solution  of  simple  differential 
equations.  Particular  solutions  and  simple 
applications.  Differential  equations  of  the 
first  order  and  first  degree.  Simultaneous 
equations.  First  order  equations  of  degree 
higher  than  the  first.  Linear  equations  with 
constant  coefficients  with  applications  to  sci- 
ence. Miscellaneous  differential  equations 
of  order  higher  than  the  first.  Integration 
in  series.  Differential  equations  in  more 
than  two  variables.  General  methods  and 
existence  theorems.  Partial  differential 
equations.  Prerequisite,  Advanced  Topics  in 
the  Calculus  301  (3). 

Modern  Higher  Algebra  (3)  303 
Reduction  and  calculation  of  determinants. 
Multiplication  of  determinants.  Minor  and 
reciprocal  determinants.  Symmetric  func- 
tions. Eliminants.  Linear  Transformations. 
Formation  of  invariants  and  covariants. 
Canonical  forms.  Prerequisite,  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  202  (3)  or  the  equiv- 
alent. 


Modern  Higher  Algebra  (3)         304 

Systems  of  equations.  Applications  to  bi- 
nary functions.  Applications  of  symbolic 
methods  in  plane  and  solid  analytic  geom- 
etry and  elementary  projective  geometry. 
Prerequisite,   Modern    Higher   Algebra   305 


Analytic  Mechanics  (3)  305 

Rectilinear  kinematics  and  dynamics. 
Plane  kinematics.  Plane  dynamics  of  a  par- 
ticle. Gravitation.  Centers  of  mass.  Plane 
statics.  Prerequisite,  Differential  and  Inte- 
gral Calculus  202  (3)  and  General  Physics 
202  (4). 

Analytic  Mechanics  (3)  306 

Hooke's  law  and  the  laws  of  friction. 
Simple  harmonic  motion.  Plane  dynamics  of 
particles  in  the  earth's  field.  Moments  of 
inertia.  Plane  motion  of  a  rigid  body. 
Flexure  and  torsion.  The  general  motions 
of  a  rigid  body.  Careful  study  of  the  theory 
of  these  subjects  and  practical  problems  in 
the  formation  and  solution  of  equations  of 
equilibrium  and  of  motion.  Prerequisite, 
Analytic  Mechanics  305  (3). 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)        390 

An  individual  reading  course  pursued 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  tutor.  The 
student  may  elect  to  read  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  mathematics  or  in  any  field 
of  mathematical  interest.  Prerequisite,  ap- 
proval of  the  reading  plan  by  the  faculty 
of  the   department. 

Vector  Analysis  (3)  401 

Introduction  to  the  algebra  and  the  calcu- 
lus of  directed  quantities.  Ability  to  use 
vector  method  developed  by  constant  appli- 
cation to  those  parts  of  geometry  and  theo- 
retical physics  to  which  it  is  particularly 
adapted.  Prerequisite,  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus  202  (3)  and  General  Phi/sic* 
202  (4). 

Vector  Analysis  (3)  402 

Applications  to  geometry  of  space,  differ- 
ential geometry,  geometric  optics,  gravita- 
tional potential,  theory  of  electro-magnetic 
field,  mechanics,  and  hydro-dynamics.  Pre- 
requisite, Vector  Analysis  401  (3). 
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Differential  Equations 

of  Science   (3)  403 

Fundamental  problems  of  mathematical 
physics  and  chemistry.  Study  of  expansions 
of  arbitrary  functions  in  Fourier's  and  simi- 
lar series.  Prerequisite,  Differential  Equa- 
tions 302  (3). 

Differential  Equations 

of  Science   (3)  404 

Application  to  solution  of  certain  partial 
differential  equations  which  arise  in  the  the- 
ory of  elastic  vibrations,  the  flow  of  heat 
and  electricity,  and  the  theory  of  the  poten- 
tial. Prerequisite,  Differential  Equations  of 
Science  403  (3). 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)       490 
Individual  study  under  the  direction  of  a 


faculty  tutor  of  some  problem  of  mathemat- 
ics to  demonstrate  the  student's  ability  to 
use  the  methods  of  mathematics  in  solving 
such  a  problem.  Problem  submitted  to  the 
Dean  upon  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
mental faculty  nine  months  before  the  stu- 
dent plans  to  take  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Prerequisite,  completion  of  the  Junior  Read- 
ing Project  390  (1)  with  distinction. 

History  of  Mathematics  (3)       450 

Study  of  the  development  of  the  ideas  and 
symbolism  which  comprise  modern  mathe- 
matics. Analysis  of  the  lives  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  great  mathematicians.  Refer- 
ence use  of  the  Artemus  Martin  Mathe- 
matical Collection.  Prerequisite,  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  202  (3). 
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An  understanding  of  the  principles  of  physics  is  necessary  for  a 
career  in  science  or  engineering.  The  study  of  physics  introduces  a 
student  to  the  influence  of  the  subject  on  the  life  of  the  modern  world. 
By  observation  of  the  comparatively  simple  behavior  of  inanimate 
matter  a  student  acquires  the  habit  of  scientific  inquiry  and  the 
methods  of  objective  investigation.  Courses  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment prepare  students  for  employment  in  industry  and  for  graduate 
study.  Courses  in  electronics,  related  to  internship  projects  with 
radio  and  television  engineers  in  studio  and  transmission  stations  on 
the  campus,  provide  career  direction  for  students  interested  in  the 
technical  fields  of  communication. 


Physics:   Mechanics,  Heat, 
Sound   (4)  101 

Motions  and  interactions  of  material 
bodies.  Force,  energy,  equilibrium,  vibra- 
tion, rotation,  wave  motion,  machines,  elas- 
ticity. Demonstrations  illustrate  basic  prin- 
ciples; laboratory  exercises  require  students 
to  produce  qualitative  results  on  basic  phe- 
nomena and  to  write  careful  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  experiments.  Three  hours 
of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each 
week. 

Physics:   Electricity,  Light, 
Modern  Physics   (4)  102 

Static  charge,  potential,  electromotive 
force,  direct  and  alternating  currents,  mag- 
netism, motors,  generators,  illumination, 
mirrors,  lenses,  diffraction,  polarized  light, 
radio,  electrons,  radioactivity,  nuclear 
physics.  Course  satisfies  requirements  of 
premedical  and  predental  curriculums  and 
prepares  students  concentrating  in  sciences 


to  take  further  work  in  physics.  Students 
concentrating  in  Physics  are  advised  to  elect 
Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  101  (3)  and 
102  (3)  concurrently  with  Fundamentals  of 
Physics.  Prerequisite,  Fundamentals  of 
Physics  101  (4).  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

Advanced  Physics:  Mechanics, 
Heat,  Sound   (4)  201 

An  intensive  course  planned  for  students 
concentrating  in  Physics,  Mathematics,  or 
Chemistry  and  for  students  preparing  for 
engineering  careers.  Emphasis  on  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  the  concepts  pre- 
sented in  Fundamentals  of  Physics  (101) 
(4).  Extensive  laboratory  work.  Calculus 
used  throughout  the  course.  Prerequisite, 
Fundamentals  of  Physics  102  (4)  and  Mathe- 
matics 102  (3),  with  student  taking  concur- 
rently Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  201 
(3)  and  202  (3).  A  student  with  exceptional 
preparation  in  physics  in  secondary  school 
may   be  admitted,  with   the   consent   of  the 


Advanced  Physics  201  (k)  and  202  (k)  are  prerequisite  to  all  subsequent 
courses  offered  in  the  department.  Each  of  the  advanced  courses  meets  for 
three  two-hour  sessions  each  week  with  time  being  divided  between  lecture 
and  laboratory  work  according  to  the  plan  of  the  instructor. 
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instructor,  without  taking  Physics  101  and 
102.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  period  each  week. 

Advanced  Physics:  Light, 
Electricity,  Electronics   (4)      202 

An  intensive  course  with  emphasis  on 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  concepts 
presented  in  Fundamentals  of  Physics  102 
(4).  Prerequisite,  Physics  102  (4),  Advanced 
Physics  201  (4),  and  Mathematics  202  (3). 
The  last  course  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  period  each  week. 

Heat  and  Thermodynamics  (4)  301 

Temperature,  first  and  second  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the 
ideal  gas,  the  Carnot  cycle,  the  Kelvin  scale, 
entropy,  the  steam  engine,  the  refrigerator, 
applications  of  thermodynamics  to  special 
systems. 

Sound  and  Acoustics  (4)  302 

Vibrations  of  strings,  bars,  membranes, 
plates,  and  air  columns.  Sound  waves, 
standing  waves,  resonance,  musical  instru- 
ments, consonance,  interference,  acoustics  of 
auditoriums  and  broadcasting  studios. 

Fundamentals  of  Radio  (4)  303 
Characteristics  of  vacuum  tubes,  oscil- 
lators, amplifiers,  detection,  modulation, 
multigrid  tubes,  gas-filled  tubes,  receivers, 
transmitters. 

Frequency  Modulation   (4)         304 

Circuits  for  achieving  phase  and  frequency 
modulation;  discriminating  circuits;  and 
problems  connected  with  frequency  modu- 
lation, such  as  band  width  and  stabilization. 

Electronics  in  Research 

and  Industry   (4)  305 

Non-communication  uses  of  electron  tubes. 
Photoelectric  cells,  power  supplies,  regula- 
tion of  voltage  and  current,  amplification 
of  small  effects,  trigger  circuits,  vacuum- 
tube  voltmeters,  cathode-ray  tubes. 

Television  (4)  306 

Electronic  scanning  devices,  transmitting 
and  receiving  circuits,  cathode-ray  tubes, 
color  transmission. 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)         390 
Individual  reading  pursued  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  instructor.     The  student  may 


choose  to  read  in  any  field  of  interest  in 
physics.  Prerequisite,  approval  of  the  read- 
ing plan  by  the  faculty  of  the  department. 

Geometric  and  Physical 
Optics   (4)  401 

Mirrors,  lenses,  optical  instruments,  spec- 
troscopy, Fresnel  and  Fraunhofer  diffrac- 
tion,  double   refraction,   polarized   light. 

Electrostatics  and  Direct 
Currents   (4)  402 

Fundamental  behavior  of  electric  charges 
and  the  forces  determining  their  motion. 
Precise  measurement  in  the  laboratory  of 
charge,  current,  potential  difference,  re- 
sistance, capacitance,  and  inductance. 

Alternating  Currents 
and  Networks   (4)  403 

Effects  of  inductance  and  capacitance  in 
alternating  current  circuits.  Impedance, 
impedance  matching,  attenuators,  niters. 
The  study  of  impedance  and  resonance  is 
fundamental  to  the  subject  of  electrical 
communication   by   wire   or   wireless. 

Modern  Physics  (4)  404 

Atomic  structure,  the  quantum  theory, 
atomic  and  molecular  spectra,  X-rays,  radio- 
activity, nuclear  reactions,  relativity,  cosmic 
rays. 

Antennas  and  Propagation 

of  Radio  Waves   (4)  405 

Fundamental  laws  of  radiation  from  an- 
tennas, directional  characteristics,  arrays, 
reflectors.  Factors  affecting  the  propaga- 
tion of  radio  waves,  sunspots  and  magnetic 
storms,  electric  properties  of  the  upper 
atmosphere. 

Ultra-High-Frequency 
Electronics   (4)  406 

Propagation  of  UHF  waves,  transmission 
lines,  coupling  of  lines,  frequency  measure- 
ment, wave  guides,  magnetrons,  cavity 
resonators,  and  radar. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)       490 

Prerequisite,  completion  of  Physics  390 
with  distinction.  Problem  submitted  to  the 
Dean  for  approval,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  departmental  faculty,  nine  months  before 
the  student  plans  to  take  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree. 
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Harold  E.  Davis,  Ph.D. 

Chairman   of   the   Division 


Wisdom,  the  guide  of  life  as  the  goal  of 
humanistic  studies,  is  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  on  broad  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  relations.  Such  knowledge  must  be 
set  in  the  perspective  of  history  and  con- 
trolled, wherever  possible,  by  precise  observa- 
tion and  scientific  inference. 


^htidloru   and    Ljovernment 

Me.  Davis,  Mrs.  Gokdos,  Mb.  Bbandenbubg,  Ma.  Skillington,  Mr.  Bbown,  Mb.  Kalejabvi, 

and  Mb.  Held 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  HISTORY  AND    GOVERNMENT 

aims  to  cultivate  competence  in  the  discriminating  use  of  writings 
and  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  past  as  a  basis  for  understanding 
the  problems  of  the  present  world.  More  specifically,  the  objectives 
of  the  courses  are  (1)  to  foster  an  understanding  of  the  great  social 
institutions  and  ideas  which  have  arisen  to  meet  the  needs  of  man- 
kind, (2)  to  provide  basic  preparation  for  students  interested  in 
graduate  study,  teaching,  archival  service,  librarianship,  law  practice, 
foreign  service,  and  public  administration,  and  (3)  to  examine  the 
role  of  the  individual  in  the  movement  of  human  a  fairs. 


HISTORY 

Basic  History  of  European 

Civilization:  12th  Century  to 

1789    (3)  101 

European  influence  in  world  history  from 
the  twelfth  century  to  1789.  Evolutionary 
development  of  European  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  forces.  The  transi- 
tion from  medieval  culture  patterns,  the 
growth  of  humanism,  geographical  discovery 
and  colonization,  the  Reformation,  national- 
ism, militarism,  and  the  commercial  revo- 
lution. Evaluation  of  European  attempts 
to  reconcile  freedom  and  authority. 

Basic  History  of  European 
Civilization: 

1789  to  World  War  II  (3)  102 

European  influence  in  world  history  from 
the  French  Revolution  to  World  War  II. 
The  revolutionary  upheaval  on  the  continent, 
industrial  change,  nineteenth  century  na- 
tionalist movements,  the  growth  of  world 
empires,  the  Darwinian  influence,  cultural 
achievements,  technology  and  the  machine 
age,  and  the  contemporary  revolutionary 
epoch.  Prerequisite  with  Basic  History  of 
European  Civilization:  12th  Century  to 
1789  101  (3)  to  all  other  courses  in  the 
Department. 


Civilization  in  the  Americas: 
National  Origins  (3)  201 

Origins  and  development  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  nations  of  Latin 
America.  Influences  of  the  land,  the  Indian, 
the  Negro,  and  European  conquest  and  colo- 
nization. Movement  for  independence  and 
the  establishment  of  the  nations. 

Civilization  in  the  Americas: 
National  Development  (3)  202 

Growth  and  development  of  the  American 
nations  since  1825.  Problems  of  constitution 
making  and  political  stability,  adjustment  of 
national  boundaries,  partisan  and  civil  strife, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  growth.  Inter- 
American  relations  and  the  Pan  American 
movement.  The  Americas  in  recent  world 
affairs. 

History  of  England:  Origins  of 
Constitutional  Government  (3)  203 
Political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
life  in  England  from  prehistoric  times  to 
1603.  England  and  the  European  continent. 
Origins  and  progress  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Early  concepts  of  empire.  Cor- 
relation with  specialized  work  in  pre-law  and 
English   literature. 

History  of  England: 
Development  of  Empire  (3)         204 
England    and    the    British    Empire    from 
1603  to  the  present.     Progressive  evolution 
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of  constitutional  government.  Maturing  of 
the  concept  of  empire.  The  empire  system 
in  the  politico-economic  ideologies  after 
World  War  II.  Correlation  with  specialized 
work  in  pre-Iaw  and  English  literature. 

The  Ancient  World  (3)  301 

The  growth  of  civilization  from  the  fourth 
and  third  millenniums  B.C.  following  the 
invention  of  writing  and  the  discovery  of 
metals  to  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in  410 
A.D.  Origin  and  nature  of  early  Near- 
Eastern  and  Greek  cultures.  Study  of  the 
economic,  social,  political,  military,  and  ad- 
ministrative history  of  the  Roman  world  with 
special  consideration  of  the  Roman  founda- 
tions of  Europe. 

Medieval  Europe  (3)  302 

Inquiry  into  the  formative  period  of 
European  civilization.  Transition  of  social 
life  and  political  institutions  from  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  age  of  European  dis- 
covery and  exploration.  The  barbarian 
invasions,  the  growth  of  the  Church,  Byzan- 
tine and  Arab  empires,  feudalism,  the  Cru- 
sades, towns,  the  growth  of  states,  develop- 
ment in  intellectual  life,  the  arts,  and 
literature. 

Renaissance,  Reformation, 
Revolution    (3)  303 

Interactions  of  political  monarchy,  Christi- 
anity, and  economic  activity  in  man's  idea  of 
nature,  of  himself,  and  of  society.  Analysis 
of  the  nature,  causes,  and  social  conse- 
quences of  the  Reformation  and  the  Catholic 
Counter-Reformation.  Inquiry  into  man's 
struggle  to  establish  for  himself  status  and 
moral  dignity.  Evolution  of  political  ideolo- 
gies and  institutions.  Expansion  of  com- 
merce and  the  growth  of  European  empires. 
The  French  Revolution. 


History  of  Canada  (3) 


305 


Europe  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (3) 


304 


Study  of  the  development  of  European 
nationalities  from  1815  to  1900.  Preliminary 
survey  of  Napoleonic  Europe.  Consideration 
of  the  Metternich  reaction,  conservative  so- 
ciety, the  rise  of  liberalism,  the  industrial 
revolution,  and  the  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  bases  of  nationalism  and  imperi- 
alism.    Attention  to  movements  of  thought. 


A  rapid  survey  of  Canadian  national  de- 
velopment. Colonial  origins,  Canada  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812, 
the  achievement  of  dominion  status,  west- 
ward expansion,  economic  development,  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)         390 

Independent  and  intensive  study  of  a 
particular  phase  of  history  on  the  basis 
of  reading  plan  developed  in  conference  with 
the  instructor.  Prerequisite,  approval  of 
the  reading  plan  by  the  faculty  of  the  de- 
partment. 


American  Constitutional 
Development  (3) 


401 


Growth  of  the  constitutional  system  of  the 
United  States  since  1787.  Formation  and 
adoption  of  the  original  constitutional  text; 
evolution  of  the  basic  principles  of  American 
constitutional  law  by  judicial  interpretation; 
the  federal  system.  Constitutional  relation- 
ships of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  national  govern- 
ment examined  historically.  Required  of 
all  students  concentrating  in  Government. 

American  Foreign  Policy  (3)       402 

Historical  treatment  and  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs.  Attention  to  such  topics  as 
neutrality,  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  most-favored  nation  clause, 
diplomatic  protection  of  lives  and  property 
abroad,  citizenship,  reciprocal  trade,  inter- 
national cooperation,  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
and  the  evolving  United  Nations  system. 

Far  East  (3)  404 

Historical  backgrounds  of  Asiatic  devel- 
opment with  emphasis  on  China,  Korea, 
Japan,  and  Russia.  The  development  of 
Western  imperialist  ambitions  in  the  Far 
East;  conflict  of  national  interests.  The 
economic  and  political  backgrounds  of 
political  parties  in  China.  Japanese  ex- 
pansion; the  Pacific  phase  of  World  War 
II,  and  the  struggle  for  power  in  Asia  as 
represented  by  Occidental  interests,  nation- 
alist movements,  and  the  Soviet  system. 
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Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
America  (3)  405 

Study  of  the  foundations  of  American 
nationality.  European  backgrounds  of 
American  colonization;  influence  of  the  New 
World  environment  upon  the  peoples,  ideas, 
and  institutions  transplanted  from  the  Old 
World.  Comparison  of  the  rival  colonial 
systems  of  England  and  France  and  their 
struggle  for  control  of  North  America. 
Study  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Attention  to  the  social  and  economic  as 
well  as  to  the  political  aspects  of  the  period. 


Social  History  of  the 
United  States:  1783-1861  (3) 


406 


Study  of  the  social  life  and  progress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  close  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  the  War  between  the  States. 
Survey  of  social  and  economic  status  of  the 
regional  groups  in  the  new  Republic.  At- 
tention to  such  topics  as  the  decline  of 
aristocracy,  the  growth  of  public  education, 
the  changing  religious  scene,  radical  and 
reform  movements,  the  early  labor  move- 
ment, inland  transportation  and  the  old 
merchant  marine,  popular  amusement,  life 
and  labor  in  the  Old  South,  and  the  growth 
of  cities.     Emergent  industrial  society. 


Social  History  of  the 
United  States:  Civil  War  to 
United  Nations  (3) 


407 


Study  of  the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal developments  of  the  United  States  re- 
sulting from  the  impact  of  urbanizing 
influences  and  industrial  technology  on  the 
agrarian  pattern  since  the  War  between 
the  States.  Western  agrarian  protests;  the 
persistence  of  sectionalism;  patterns  of  mi- 
gration and  regional  cultures.  Adaptation 
of  the  Federal  system  to  cope  with  economic 
and  social  problems;  growth  of  the  welfare 
state.  Economic  and  political  significance 
of  the  labor  movement.  Progressive  re- 
forms in  the  muck-raking  era;  Wilson  and 
World  War  I;  the  prosperous  1920s;  the 
depressed  1930s;  Roosevelt  and  World  War 
II;  the  formation  of  world  institutions; 
standards  of  social   criticism. 


American  Political 

Biographies  (3)  408 

Seminar  in  the  role  of  the  leader  in 
events.  Study  of  the  lives  of  seven  or  eight 
men  representative  of  the  periods  and  prob- 
lems of  American  history.  Reading  of 
biographies  and  careful  individual  research 
in  original  documents  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  National  Archives.  Dis- 
cussions and  lectures  on  backgrounds  of 
issues  symbolized  by  individuals  studied. 

Europe  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  (3)  409 

Intensive  study  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  organization  of  Europe  since  the 
resignation  of  Bismarck.  Competition  of 
political  nationalisms  for  markets;  imperial- 
ism in  Africa  and  Asia.  Pan-Germanism; 
the  rising  tide  against  laissez-faire;  the 
politico-religious  problems  of  the  Third 
Republic  in  France;  Russia  between  autoc- 
racy and  anarchy;  the  Near  East;  back- 
grounds of  World  War  I;  the  War:  its 
political,  economic,  and  social  aftermath; 
the  League  of  Nations.  Evolution  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Axis  powers  and  the 
development  of  World  War  II.  The  growth 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  order. 

Materials  and  Methods 

of  History  (3)  421 

Definition  and  analysis  of  historical 
sources;  canons  of  historical  evidence.  Re- 
search and  writing  techniques.  Laboratory 
work  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
National  Archives.  Historical  reference 
reading  and  research  under  the  guidance  of 
instructor.  Lectures,  oral  reports,  written 
documents,  and  laboratory  performance. 
Prerequisite,  senior  standing  and  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)       490 

Historical  research  into  clearly  defined 
problem  to  develop  competence  in  tech- 
niques of  inquiry  and  the  writing  of  his- 
torical monographs.  Problem  submitted  to 
the  Dean  for  approval  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  departmental  faculty  nine  months 
before  the  student  plans  to  take  the  bach- 
elor's degree.  Prerequisite,  completion  of 
the  Junior  Reading  Project  390  (1)  with 
distinction. 
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GOVERNMENT 

American  Government: 

The  Federal  System  (3)  201 

Examination  of  the  constitutional  devel- 
opment, organization,  and  operation  of  the 
national  government.  Constitutional  dis- 
tribution of  powers.  Electoral,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  functions.  Adminis- 
trative problems  and  procedures.  Growth 
of  federal  activities  and  the  welfare  state. 
Observation  of  the  national  government  in 
action. 

American  Government:  The 
State  and  Its  Local 
Administration  (3)  202 

The  history  and  functions  of  the  state 
within  the  federal  system.  Nature,  types, 
and  problems  of  the  units  of  local  adminis- 
tration within  the  state.  Federal,  state,  and 
local  relationships.  Distribution  of  func- 
tions and  authority.  Prerequisite,  American 
Government:  The  Federal  System  SOI  (3). 
Course  prerequisite  to  all  other  offerings  in 
the  department. 

Introduction  to  World 

Politics   (3)  205 

Historical  origins  of  the  present  situation 
in  world  affairs.  Study  of  the  political,  geo- 
graphical, social,  economic,  and  ideological 
factors  which  influence  international  policies. 
Functions  and  operations  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Political  Parties  and 

Elections  (3)  301 

Study  of  the  political  party  as  a  voluntary 
agency  for  the  mobilization  of  opinion, 
nomination  of  candidates,  and  choice  of 
public  officers.  Laws  relating  to  political 
parties  and  elections.  Administration  of 
elections.  Structure  of  the  political  party. 
Continuing  relationships  of  party  to  candi- 
dates and  to  members  elected  to  public 
office.  Patterns  of  "in"  and  "out"  party 
behavior. 

Public  Opinion  (3)  302 

Growth  of  the  idea  and  concept  of  public 
opinion  from  the  civil  and  religious  struggles 
of  seventeenth  century  England.  Incisive 
definition  of  public  opinion  which  articulates 
and   formulates   rational   deliberative   judg- 


ments as  distinguished  from  opinion  merely 
voiced  in  public.  Role  of  opinion  in  political 
affairs.  Methods  of  creating,  measuring, 
and  altering  opinions  by  various  means  of 
communication.  Case  studies  and  labora- 
tory work. 

Political  Behavior  (3)  303 

Case  and  biographical  studies  of  hu- 
man behavior  in  political  affairs.  Nature 
of  politics  approached  from  its  human  rela- 
tionships in  achieving  public  power.  The 
political  leader,  the  role  of  organization  in 
politics,  the  permanent  and  inner  circle  of 
political  influence,  pressure  groups,  practical 
techniques  of  acquiring  political  power,  in- 
terest groups,  and  the  influencing  of  legisla- 
tion and  administration. 

Comparative  Government  (3)     304 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  presidential, 
parliamentary,  plural  executive,  and  one- 
party  systems  of  national  government. 
Study  of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Switzerland,  Russia,  and  Brazil. 
Prerequisite,  American  Government:  The 
Federal  System  201  (3). 

Washington  Semester: 
Seminar  in  Governmental 
Process  (3)  380 

Independent  study  program  for  junior 
year  students  from  the  College  and  a  group 
of  cooperating  institutions.  Directed  study 
of  the  process  of  government.  Reports,  con- 
ferences, lectures,  group  and  individual  visits 
to  various  agencies  and  organizations. 
Enrollment  restricted  to  group  approved  by 
faculty  committee. 

Washington  Semester: 
Individual  Project  (3)  381 

Analytical  report  prepared  in  consulta- 
tion with  advisors  on  operation  of  a  par- 
ticular  department,   office,   or   agency. 

Junior  Reading  Project   (1)       390 

Independent  study  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  tutor  through  planned 
reading.  Consultations  and  conferences; 
oral  and  written  reports  to  demonstrate  the 
student's  competence  in  the  use  of  materials. 
The  project  may  be  organized  in  any  area 
of  government  in  which  the  student  has  a 
special  interest.  Prerequisite,  approval  of 
the  reading  plan  by  the  faculty  of  the 
department. 
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Principles  and  Processes  of 
Public  Administration  (3) 


401 


Principles  of  the  coordination  of  special- 
ized efforts  to  achieve  a  common  purpose. 
Study  of  the  administrative  process  in 
terms  of  planning,  organizing,  staffing,  man- 
aging, budgeting,  reporting,  and  supervising 
to  meet  standards  of  performance.  Survey 
of  literature;  application  of  principles. 


Organization  and 

Management  (3) 


402 


Organization  as  a  means  of  achieving 
known  ends.  Processes  and  principles  in- 
volved in  securing  and  utilizing  authority; 
establishing  and  operating  appropriate 
structures;  planning  and  evaluating  policies 
and  aims;  balancing  programs  and  activities 
in  terms  of  total  policies;  budgeting  avail- 
able resources ;  securing  leadership  and 
staffing  the  organization;  coordination  of 
relationships  and   efforts. 

The  Soviet  System   (3)  403 

Study  of  the  political  theory  and  govern- 
mental institutions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Brief  survey  of  Russian  history  and  the 
growth  of  revolutionary  thought  and  action. 
Policy;  federation;  agencies  of  government 
and  law;  the  one-party  system;  elections; 
labor  unions;  military  organization;  cul- 
tural and  foreign  policy.  Considerations  of 
Soviet  legal  theory  and  its  application  to 
property  and  human  relations.  Analysis 
of  the  instrumentalities  and  methods  em- 
ployed to  administer  the  State  and  its 
property:  ministries,  government  corpora- 
tions, municipalities,  banks,  trading  organi- 
zations, public  housing  administrations,  and 
the  civil  service. 

International 

Organization   (3)  404 

The  nature,  bases,  forms,  and  functions 
of  international  organizations.     Diplomacy, 


treaties,  international  conference,  and  inter- 
national administration  and  adjudication. 
International  federations;  international  gov- 
ernment; problems  of  peace.  Growth  of 
the  idea  of  the  United  Nations;  organization 
and  administrative  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations. 

International  Law   (3)  405 

The  nature,  origins,  and  history  of  inter- 
national law.  Forms  and  the  formation  of 
the  law,  including  codification.  Substance 
of  the  law,  parties,  sovereignty,  jurisdictions, 
international  intercourse.  Enforcement  of 
international  law  including  war  and 
neutrality. 

Political  Thought:  Plato  to 
Machiavelli   (3)  406 

Historical  development  of  the  major  con- 
cepts and  systematic  body  of  political  phi- 
losophy and  governmental  theory  and  the 
relation  of  these  concepts  to  current  political 
institutions  and  societal  problems.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  the  instructor. 

Political  Thought  Since  Machia- 
velli  (3)  407 

Historical  development  of  political  ideas 
in  relation  to  institutional  trends  from  the 
rise  of  the  modern  state  to  contemporary 
ideological  conflicts,  with  special  attention 
to  the  classic  thinkers  of  the  period.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  the  instructor. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)     490 

Individual  experience  under  direction  of 
faculty  tutor  to  develop  competence  in  the 
analysis  of  a  political  problem.  Problem 
submitted  to  Dean  for  approval  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  departmental  faculty 
nine  months  before  the  student  plans  to 
take  the  bachelor's  degree.  Results  of 
inquiry  presented  as  senior  thesis.  Pre- 
requisite, completion  of  Junior  Reading 
Project  390  (1)  with  distinction. 


C^conomlcd 

Me.  Hunter,  Me.  Welsh,  and  Me.  Zickefoose 

The  student  in  Economics  investigates  the  historic  background  of 
contemporary  economic  organization  and  develops  competence  in 
the  use  of  theoretical  and  statistical  tools  in  the  analysis  of  economic 
affairs.  He  progresses  through  objective  analysis  of  problems  arising 
from  the  conflict  of  institutional  patterns  in  their  relations  to  chang- 
ing human  wants  toward  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  of 
stable,  progressive  economic  activity. 


Development  of  Economic 
Institutions  (3)  101 

Organization  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion in  pre-capitalistic  societies,  especially 
in  Western  and  Eastern  Feudalism.  The 
economic  foundation  of  basic  social  insti- 
tutions such  as  family,  property,  and  state. 
Economic  components  of  social  change. 
Characteristics  and  trends  of  capitalism. 
Impact  of  economic  and  political  ideology 
on  capitalistic   development. 

Economic  Geography   (3)  102 

Man  in  his  natural  environment.  Special- 
ization of  production  based  on  physical  re- 
sources. Interaction  of  human  activities  and 
geographical  relationships. 

Principles  of  Economics  I  (3)   201 

Equilibrium  of  the  consumer,  the  firm,  the 
industry,  and  the  whole  economy.  Marginal 
analysis  of  prices,  production  and  incomes. 
Pure  competition,  monopoly  and  monopolis- 
tic  competition.     Statics   and   dynamics. 

Principles  of  Economics  II  (3)  202 

Application  of  the  tools  of  economic  anal- 
ysis to  basic  economic  processes.  Determi- 
nation of  prices,  wages,  profits,  interest  and 
rent.  Functional  and  personal  income  dis- 
tribution. Introduction  to  the  theory  of 
money,  capital,  credit,  international  trade, 
and  economic  fluctuations.  Prerequisite, 
Principles  of  Economics  I  201  (3). 


Accounting  I   (3)  203 

Introduction  to  fundamental  principles  of 
accounting  by  the  financial  statement  ap- 
proach, with  application  to  affairs  of  pro- 
prietorships, partnerships,  and  corporations. 

Accounting  II  (3)  204 

Continued  development  and  application  of 
fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  Pre- 
requisite, Accounting  I,  203  (3). 

History  of  Economic  Thought: 
Classical  Period    (3)  301 

The  sources  and  development  of  classical 
economic  thought  from  the  predecessors  of 
Adam  Smith  through  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Basic  concepts  and  significance  of  the  classi- 
cal school  studied  in  historical  setting  and  in 
relation  to  changing  economic  circumstances. 
Critics  of  classical  thought.  Consideration 
of  the  structure  of  economic  theory  and  its 
application  to  analysis.  Prerequisite,  Prin- 
ciples of  Economics  II  202  (3). 

History  of  Economic  Thought: 
Modern  Period    (3)  302 

Emergence  and  development  of  modern 
economic  theory.  Neo-classical  refinements 
of  doctrine.  Historical  and  institutional  eco- 
nomics. Modern  European  schools.  Sources 
and  significance  of  Keynesian  thought.  De- 
velopment of  equilibrium  analysis.  Relation 
of  conflicting  ideologies  to  different  types  of 
economic  analysis.  Prerequisite,  History  of 
Economic  Thought:  Classical  Period  301  (3). 
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Labor  and  the  Economic 
Order   (3)  303 

Factors  controlling  changes  in  wages  and 
working  conditions.  Historical  background 
of  American  labor  movements  and  present 
organization  structure.  The  objectives, 
functions,  and  practices  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  man- 
agement and  the  public  interest.  Legisla- 
tion and  public  administration  affecting 
labor  union  activity  and  labor-management 
relations.  Prerequisite,  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics II  202  (3). 

Organization  of  Business   (3)    304 

Major  types  of  business  organizations  and 
their  changing  relations  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  The  market  relations  of  the 
individual  concern.  Basic  principles  of 
industrial  and  commercial  organization. 
Interrelations  of  corporate  and  government 
structure  and  processes.  Prerequisite,  Prin- 
ciples of  Economics  II  202  (3). 

Financial  Organization 

of  Society  (3)  305 

Organization  and  functions  of  modern  fi- 
nancial institutions,  commercial  banks,  trust 
companies,  savings  banks,  and  other  insti- 
tutions engaged  in  financing  the  production 
and  consumption  of  goods  and  services  and 
the  underwriting  and  marketing  of  securi- 
ties. Survey  of  monetary  theories  which  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  effect  of  changes  in 
the  supply  and  demand  for  money,  i.e.,  cur- 
rency and  bank  deposits,  on  the  level  of 
prices.  Prerequisite,  Principles  of  Economics 
II  202  (3). 

Junior  Reading  Project   (1)       390 

Independent  study  of  an  economic  prob- 
lem under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 
Readings  and  critical  reports.  Prerequisite, 
approval  of  the  study  plan  by  the  faculty 
of  the  department. 

Money  Credit  and  Prices  (3)  401 
Stud}'  of  national  and  international  mone- 
tary structure.  Principles  of  money  and 
credit  creation;  regulation  by  central  banks 
and  other  monetary  authorities  with  empha- 
sis on  post-war  problems.  Intensive  study 
of  monetary  theory.  Prerequisite,  Financial 
Organization  of  Society  305  (3). 

Economic  Measurements   (3)      402 

Principles  relating  to  the  construction  and 

use    of    time    series,    index    numbers,    and 


measures  of  production  and  income.  His- 
torical and  statistical  analysis  of  economic 
fluctuations.  Concepts,  sources,  and  control 
of  data.  Statistical  methods  used  in  selected 
types  of  economic  analysis.  Prerequisite, 
Economic  Analysis  301  (3)  and  Statistical 
Methods  in  the  Social  Sciences  201  (3). 

International  Economic 
Relations   (3)  403 

Brief  survey  of  the  development  of  inter- 
national trade  and  credit  relations.  Tariffs 
and  systems  of  preference.  The  develop- 
ment of  cartels,  state  trading,  and  blocked 
balances.  Divergent  types  of  economic 
structure  in  the  modern  world.  New  and 
proposed  types  of  international  economic 
control.  Prerequisite,  Money  and  Banking 
401  (3)  or  Economic  Measurements  402  (3). 

Seminar  in  Economic  Theory    (3) 

450 

Theories  of  curve  analysis  applied  to 
short-run  economic  problems  of  production, 
unemployment,  consumption,  and  general 
equilibrium.  Long-run  theories  of  economic 
development.  Critical  reading  of  recent  con- 
tributions to  economic  theory.  Prerequisite, 
History  of  Economic  Thought:  Modern 
Period  302  (3)  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Seminar  in  Monopoly  and 
Government  Regulation  (3)  451 
Analysis  of  effectiveness  of  competition 
and  concentration  in  industrial  control.  De- 
velopment of  public  policies  toward  indus- 
trial combination  and  restraint  of  trade. 
Anti-trust  laws  and  court  interpretation  of 
legislation.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Problems  of  public  regulation  in  an  economy 
of  imperfect  competition.  Prerequisite, 
Seminar  in  Economic  Theory  450  (3)  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)     490 

Individual  experience  under  direction  of 
faculty  tutor  to  develop  competence  in  the 
analysis  of  an  economic  problem.  Problem 
submitted  to  Dean  for  approval  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  departmental  faculty 
nine  months  before  the  student  plans  to 
take  the  bachelor's  degree.  Results  of  in- 
quiry presented  as  senior  thesis.  Prerequi- 
site, completion  of  Junior  Beading  Project 
390  (1)  with  distinction. 
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Mb.  Lorimer,  Mr.  Pereiha  Salas,  Mr.  Green,  Mrs.  McDowell,  and  Mr.  Solenberger 

STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY  increases  understanding  of  the  social 
processes  of  human  living,  gives  a  student  historical  background  and 
scientific  knowledge  for  dealing  with  present  human  relationships, 
and  develops  competence  in  methods  used  for  the  scientific  analysis 
of  contemporary  social  problems  and  trends. 


General  Sociology  (3)  201 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of  group 
life  in  the  relation  of  individuals  to  groups 
and  of  groups  to  one  another.  Technology 
and  symbolism  in  culture;  cultural  invention 
and  diffusion.  Folkways,  mores,  and  norms 
of  behavior.  Processes  of  interaction.  The 
interrelations  of  social  organization,  cul- 
ture, and  personality.  Social  institutions. 
Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the 
department. 

General  Anthropology   (3)         202 

Prehistoric  man  and  his  culture.  Classifi- 
cation of  physical  types.  Comparative  study 
of  material  and  non-material  culture  in  pre- 
literate  societies.  Methods  of  historical  re- 
construction. Functional  analysis  of  social 
institutions.  Cultural  configurations  and 
personality  types.  Recommended  to  all  stu- 
dents taking  advanced  work  in  the  division. 

Development  of  Social 

Theory   (3)  301 

Study  of  the  background  and  development 
of  the  concepts  and  principles  used  in  the 
investigation  and  interpretation  of  social 
problems.  Introduction  to  scientific  soci- 
ology. 

Population  (3)  302 

Background  of  the  present  distribution 
of  world  population.  Trends  of  mortality, 
fertility,  and  reproduction  in  western  civili- 
zation. International  migrations.  Indus- 
trial trends  and  internal  migration.  Rela- 
tions of  population,  resources,  and  tech- 
nology. Rise  of  national  population  policies 
in  Europe.  Asiatic  population  prospects. 
Population  problems  in  the  United  States. 


The  City  (3)  303 

The  rise,  functions,  and  ecology  of  the 
modern  city.  Demographic  composition  and 
social  structure  of  urban  communities.  In- 
terrelations of  metropolis  and  region  in  the 
development  of  urban  institutions  and  cul- 
ture.     Prerequisite,    Population    302    (3). 

Cultural  Conflict  (3)  304 

Identification  of  individuals  and  groups. 
Group  competition  and  conflict.  The  role 
of  stereotypes  and  patterns  of  dominance 
and  accommodation.  Conditions  creating 
tension  and  crises.  Types  of  cultural  con- 
flict: religious,  racial,  economic,  and  national. 
Methods  of  resolving  cultural  conflict. 

The  Family  (3)  305 

Foundations  of  the  family  institution  in 
biology,  cultural  design,  psychology,  and 
economics.  The  role  of  the  family  in  per- 
sonality formation.  Patterns  of  family  or- 
ganization and  functions  in  relation  to  other 
social  institutions.  Changing  patterns  of 
American  family  life.  Analysis  of  husband- 
wife,  parent-child,  and  family-community 
relationships.  Types  of  public  policy  re- 
lating to  the  family.  Prerequisite,  two  or 
more  courses  in  Sociology,  General  Psy- 
chology 201  (3),  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

Peoples  and  Cultures 

of  South  America   (3)  306 

Analysis  of  composition  of  population, 
social  organization,  and  folk  culture  of  South 
America  with  special  attention  to  social  and 
cultural  trends. 
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Analysis  of  Pre-Literate 
Cultures  (3)  307 

Intensive  analysis  of  selected  pre-literate 
societies.  Historical  development  and  func- 
tioning of  all  aspects  of  culture  and  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  them.  Student 
reports.  Use  of  audio-visual  techniques  and 
museum  collections.  Prerequisite,  General 
Anthropology  202  (3). 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)        390 

Independent  study  pursued  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  instructor.  Readings,  field 
studies,  and  primary  experiences.  Con- 
sultation and  conferences  with  tutor.  Oral 
and  written  reports  to  demonstrate  the  stu- 
dent's use  of  and  reaction  to  materials 
studied.  Prerequisite,  approval  of  the  read- 
ing plan  by  the  faculty  of  the  department. 

Social  Disorganization  (3)  401 

Ecology  and  conditioning  factors  of  pov- 
erty, disease,  delinquency,  and  personal  mal- 
adjustment. Relation  of  local  conditions  to 
economic,  institutional,  and  cultural  factors 
in  social  disorganization.  Examination  of 
biological  factors  in  social  and  personal 
pathology.     Efficacy   of  methods   for   social 


therapy    and    reorganization.      Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Methods  of  Social 

Research   (3)  450 

Theory,  techniques,  and  criteria  of  scien- 
tific procedure  in  social  studies.  Pre- 
requisite, Statistical  Method  in  the  Social 
Sciences  201  (4). 

Theory  of  Sociology: 

Seminar   (3)  451 

Intensive  study  of  the  several  systematic 
formulations  of  sociological  theory  with 
consideration  to  historical  development. 
Evaluation  of  the  criteria  of  theoretical 
value.  Prerequisite,  Methods  of  Social  Re- 
search 450  (S). 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)     490 

Individual  study  under  the  direction  of 
instructor  of  the  systematic  literature  of 
sociology  or  of  sociological  situations.  Prob- 
lem submitted  to  Dean  for  approval  on 
recommendation  of  the  departmental  faculty 
nine  months  before  the  student  plans  to  take 
the  bachelor's  degree.  Prerequisite,  com- 
pletion of  the  Junior  Reading  Project  390 
(1)  with  distinction. 
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Because  competence  in  quantitative  analysis  is  necessary  for  stu- 
dents doing  advanced  work  in  the  Social  Sciences,  the  College  requires 
a  student  concentrating  in  any  department  within  the  Division  of 
Social  Studies  to  understand  statistics.  The  College  does  not  offer  a 
sequence  of  studies  for  concentration  in  statistics.  Advanced  courses 
in  statistics  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs. 


Statistical  Method  (3)  201 

Introduction  to  statistical  method  to  ac- 
quaint student  with  procedures  necessary 
to  apply  quantitative  analysis  to  the  study 
of  economics,  sociology,  government,  and 
other  social  sciences.  Basic  principles  of 
collection,  analysis,  presentation,  and  evalua- 
tion of  quantitative  data.  Sources  of  data; 
frequency  distributions ;  measures  of  central 
tendency;  dispersion  and  skewness;  simple 
curve-fitting;  regression  and  correlation;  in- 
troduction to  tests  of  significance.  Two 
hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory. Prerequisite,  One  session  of  college 
mathematics  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Required  for  all  majors  in  the  Social  Studies. 


Statistical  Method  (3)  301 

An  intermediate  study  of  procedures  in 
quantitative  analysis  emphasizing  theory  and 
application.  Analysis  of  variance,  introduc- 
tion to  general  sampling  theory.  Analysis 
of  time  series  involving  measurement  of 
secular  trend,  seasonal  and  cyclical  move- 
ments. Construction  of  index  numbers. 
Multivariate  analysis:  estimation  by  regres- 
sion equations,  partial  and  multiple  cor- 
relations. Statistical  inference  and  inter- 
pretation. Three  hours  of  lecture.  Prereq- 
uisite, Statistical  Method  201  (3). 
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Mr.  Lindley  and  Mrs.  Doolittle 


THE  COLLEGE  offers  courses  in  secretarial  techniques  to  develop 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter  as  a  modern  instrument  for  ex- 
pressing thoughts,  in  filing  and  office  management  as  orderly  ways 
of  handling  materials,  and  in  shorthand  as  a  useful  skill  for  notation 
and  vocational  use.  These  techniques  are  useful  in  the  daily  work 
of  the  student  and  have  also  a  direct  vocational  value.  Students 
who  are  preparing  for  careers  as  secretaries  in  executive  offices 
may  elect  work  in  secretarial  techniques  and  present  themselves 
for  speed  and  accuracy  examinations  in  typewriting  and  shorthand. 
Upon  satisfactory  performance  followed  by  an  internship,  the  Uni- 
versity issues  to  the  student  a  certificate  of  secretarial  competence 
and  letter  of  recommendation.  The  courses  do  not  carry  academic 
credit,  but  a  student  receives  a  grade.  The  studies  are  not  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  academic  load  which  may  not  exceed  eighteen 
hours  course  work  a  semester. 


Typing,  Filing,  and  Office 

Management  001 

Instruction  in  accurate,  rapid,  and  neat 
typewriting  procedure.  Fundamental  type- 
writing operations.  Touch;  rhythm;  capi- 
talization; syllabication;  punctuation.  In- 
tensive practice  in  writing  letters,  reports, 
memorandums,  and  written  operations  es- 
sential to  the  daily  operation  of  the  univer- 
sity, business,  government,  and  professional 
offices.  Procedures  in  filing  and  office  man- 
agement. Quarter  of  eight  to  eight-thirty 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  morn- 
ings. Typing  Laboratory,  Room  210,  Hurst 
Hall. 


thirty  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
mornings.  Typing  Laboratory,  Room  210, 
Hurst  Hall. 


Performance  Examination: 
Typewriting 


003 


A  student  at  any  time  may  by  filing  an 
application  with  the  registrar  present  him- 
self for  an  examination  in  typewriting.  The 
University  standard  of  performance  is  the 
neat  and  accurate  typing  of  60  words  a 
minute  for  a  sustained  period  of  15  minutes. 
The  University  issues  a  performance  certifi- 
cate to  the  student  who  meets  the  standard 
performance. 


Shorthand  002 

Instruction  in  shorthand.  Intensive  drill 
on  stem  words,  prefixes,  suffixes,  brief  forms, 
and  phrase  writing.  Vocabulary  drills,  speed 
building  exercises,  dictation.  Development 
of  speed  and  accuracy  by  use  of  graded 
drills.  Supervised  experience  in  dictation 
and  transcription.    Quarter  of  eight  to  eight- 


Performance  Examination: 
Shorthand 


004 


A  student  at  any  time  may  by  filing  an 
application  with  the  registrar  present  him- 
self for  an  examination  in  shorthand.  The 
University  standard  of  performance  is  the 
taking  of  dictation  at  the  rate  of  120  words 
a  minute  and  transcription  at  the  rate  of  35 
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words  a  minute.  The  University  issues  a 
performance  certificate  to  the  student  who 
meets  the  standard  performance. 


Secretarial  Internship 


005 


A  student  in  the  senior  year  may  by  filing 
an  application  with  the  registrar  be  assigned 
to  a  secretarial  internship  in  University 
offices.  Upon  the  certification  of  the  com- 
petence of  the  student  in  typing,  shorthand, 
and  office  procedures  by  the  supervisor  to 
whom  the  student  is  assigned,  the  University 
issues   to  the  student  a  certificate  of  com- 


petence, a  letter  of  recommendation,  and 
upon  request  assists  the  student  through  the 
University  Placement  Service  in  obtaining  a 
position. 

Typing  Laboratory 

The  typing  laboratory  is  open  to  students 
electing  courses  in  secretarial  techniques 
during  stated  hours  and  under  supervision 
for  practice,  preparation  of  work  on  the 
typewriters,  and  for  general  secretarial  ex- 
perience. 
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Mb.  Bextley,  Mb.  Bixdba,  Mb.  Weitzman,  akd  Mr.  Cowan 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  seeks  (1)  to  give  the 
student  a  better  understanding  of  himself  and  his  fellows  through 
a  study  of  the  factors  contributing  to  personal  growth  and  effective 
living,  (2)  to  establish  a  tolerance  which  comes  from  understanding 
the  principles  of  human  behavior  and  individual  differences,  and 
(3)  to  lay  foundations  for  graduate  and  professional  study.  Students 
concentrating  in  psychology  are  required  to  take  Statistics  201  (3), 
Human  Physiology  202  (4),  and  Experimental  Psychology  303  (4) 
and  304  (4). 


General  Psychology  I  (3)  201 

Study  of  the  basic  behavior  of  man.  The 
physical  foundation  of  human  life.  Reac- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  by  stimulation 
and  motivation.  Fundamental  responses 
through  sense  activity:  exteroception,  pro- 
prioception,   interoception. 

General  Psychology  II  (3)  202 
The  development  of  sense  perception, 
memory,  learning,  emotion,  and  thinking. 
Course  emphasizes  role  of  the  individual  in 
his  complete  mental  aspects.  Prerequisite, 
General  Psychology  201  (3).  Prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  in  the  department. 

Applications  of  Psychol- 
ogy (3)  301 
Survey  of  the  uses  of  psychology  in  every- 
day life:  home,  education,  medicine,  social 
work,  personnel  administration,  religion, 
business  and  industry,  law,  criminology,  and 
the  influencing  of  public  opinion. 

Experimental  Psychology: 
Receptive  Process   (3)  303 

Experimental  study  of  the  psychological 
bases  of  behavior  and  the  receptive  proces- 
ses: vision,  audition,  touch,  taste,  smell,  and 
the  motor  and  organic  senses.  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  discussion  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week.  Recommended  Pre- 
requisite, Statistics  201  (3).  Course  required 
for  students  majoring  in  psychology. 


Experimental  Psychology: 
Behavior  Process   (3)  304 

Experimental  study  of  behavior  reflexes, 
learning,  perceptual  response,  memory,  emo- 
tion, association,  and  thinking.  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  discussion  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Experi- 
mental Psychology  303  (3). 

Psychology  of  the  Child  (3)       305 

Growth  of  the  child  from  birth  to  adoles- 
cence in  emotional  life,  intelligence,  learn- 
ing, perception,  social  behavior,  and  per- 
sonality. Survey  of  the  techniques,  tests,  and 
methods  used  in  the  study  of  infancy  and 
childhood. 

Psychology  of  the 
Adolescent   (3)  306 

Problems  of  adolescence:  emancipation 
from  home,  freedom  and  independence  of 
choice,  heterosexual  interests,  individual  re- 
sponsibility, evolution  of  self-control  and 
balance.  Motivation  and  values  in  transition 
from  childhood  to   adulthood. 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)        390 

Independent  study  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  instructor  through  reading  and 
observation.  Conferences  with  instructor. 
Oral  and  written  reports  to  demonstrate 
student's  use  of  and  reaction  to  materials 
studied.  Student  expected  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  history,  literature,  and  con- 
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cepts  of  psychology.  Prerequisite,  approval 
of  the  reading  plan  by  the  faculty  of  the 
department. 

Social  Psychology  (3)  401 

Psychological  basis  of  social  behavior;  re- 
action of  human  beings  to  one  another;  role 
of  culture  patterns  in  individual  life  and 
social  organization.  Reaction  to  leaders, 
crowd  situations,  public  opinion,  propa- 
ganda. 

Personality  (3)  402 

Nature,  development,  and  theories  of  per- 
sonality. Individual  traits,  individual  dif- 
ferences, and  modifications  of  behavior  pat- 
terns. Prerequisite,  Psychology  of  the  Ado- 
lescent 806  (3). 

Abnormal  Psychology  (3)  403 

Study  of  deviations  from  normal  behavior 
— the  subnormal,  neurotic,  genius,  and  patho- 
logical personality.  Consideration  of  the 
disorders  of  sense  perception,  motor, 
memory,  and  functional  disorders  in  mental 
disintegration,  and  therapies.  Prerequisite, 
Applications  of  Psychology  801  (3). 

Psychological  Tests  and 

Measurements:  Individual  (3)   405 

Theory  of  tests,  test  construction,  test  ad- 
ministration, and  test  interpretation.  Con- 
sideration of  representative  tests  of  intelli- 
gence, achievement,  and  sensory  and  motor 
abilities.     Laboratory. 


Psychological  Tests  and 
Measurements:  Group  (3)  406 

Group  tests,  their  construction,  adminis- 
tration, and  interpretation.  Discussion  of 
necessary  statistical  concepts.  Represen- 
tative tests  of  intelligence,  interest,  and 
achievement.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite, 
Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements:  In- 
dividual 405  (3). 

Clinical  Psychology  (3)  407 

Survey  of  the  methodologies  of  the  total 
field  of  psychology  indicating  the  practical 
usages  of  psychometrics,  psychotherapies, 
and  the  case  studies.  Prerequisites,  Applica- 
tions of  Psychology  801  (8)  and  Abnormal 
Psychology  402  (3). 

Systematic  Psychology  (3)         409 

Consideration  of  the  systems  and  concepts 
of  psychology  such  as  consciousness,  func- 
tion, behavior,  purpose,  dynamism,  and 
gestalt,  as  they  appear  in  the  history  of 
psychological  thought.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)       490 

Individual  study  under  direction  of  tutor 
to  develop  competence  in  the  analysis  of  a 
psychological  problem.  Procedures  of  in- 
quiry, use  of  source  materials,  selection  and 
organization  of  data.  Problem  submitted 
to  the  Dean  for  approval  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  departmental  faculty  nine  months 
before  the  student  plans  to  take  the  bache- 
lor's degree. 
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Mr.  Burr,  Mr.  Weitzman,  and  Miss  Saunders 

THE  COLLEGE  offers  professional  courses  in  Education  to  prepare 
students  for  teaching  careers  in  senior  and  junior  high  schools.  A 
student  must  plan  his  curriculum  to  meet  the  specific  licensing 
requirements  of  the  State  in  which  he  plans  to  teach.  To  prepare 
himself  to  teach  a  major  subject  and  one  minor  subject,  or  a  major 
subject  and  two  minor  subjects,  he  must  build  his  course  program 
with  extreme  care  in  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  chairmen  of  the  departments  in  the 
subjects  which  he  plans  to  teach.  The  chairman  of  the  department 
has  complete  information  about  requirements  of  all  states.  General 
Psychology  201  (3)  and  Advanced  General  Psychology  202  (3)  are 
prerequisite  to  all  professional  courses  in  the  Department  numbered 
above  300.  To  satisfy  graduation  requirements  and  to  meet  state 
regulations,  a  student  will  find  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  pro- 
fessional program  in  the  sophomore  year. 


Introduction  to  College:  Problems 
of  Self-Discovery  and  Self-Direc- 
tion   (no  credit)  001 

Introduction  to  living  and  learning  in  Col- 
lege. Problems  of  adjustment;  considera- 
tion of  attitudes  and  habits  which  contribute 
to  effective  participation  in  college  life  and 
work.  Required  of  all  freshmen.  One  hour 
each  week  during  the  fall  session. 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

of  Education   (3)  202 

Survey  and  critical  comparison  of  schools 
of  thought  and  the  nature,  objects,  and  func- 
tions of  American  education.  Attention  to 
the  significance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
schools.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in 
the  department. 

Adolescent  Development  (4)  301 
A  study  of  the  basic  physiological,  soci- 
ological, and  psychological  factors  of  ado- 
lescent development  and  growth  combined 
with  practical  laboratory  application  in 
voluntary  adolescent  groups.  One  hour  of 
lecture,  two  hours  of  conference  and  discus- 
sion, and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  Required  of  all  students  planning 
careers  in  education. 


The  Secondary  School 
Curriculum   (4)  302 

A  study  of  the  development,  organization, 
and  operation  of  the  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum particularly  as  related  to  adoles- 
cent needs,  the  nature  of  the  learning  proc- 
ess, and  the  contemporary  social  scheme. 
Attention  to  the  differentiation  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  junior,  six  year  and  senior  high 
schools.  Prerequisite,  Adolescent  Develop- 
ment 301  (If).  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion and  two  hours  of  conference  on 
either  the  senior  or  junior  high  school  cur- 
ricuhim  each  week.  Required  of  all  students 
planning  careers  in  education. 

History  of  Education 

in  American  Culture   (3)  303 

Study  of  the  European  backgrounds  of 
education  in  the  United  States  and  of  the 
distinctive  patterns  since  colonial  times. 
Social,  economic,  religious,  scientific,  moral, 
political,  patriotic,  legal,  and  intellectual 
forces  that  have  influenced  educational  the- 
ory and  practice.    Study  of  individual  think- 
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Psychology  of  Education  (3)      304 

Study  of  the  learning  process  and  pupil 
personnel. 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)         390 

Independent  study  pursued  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  instructor.  Program  of  reading 
in  history,  philosophy,  or  problems  of  educa- 
tion planned  in  conference  with  faculty  mem- 
ber. Oral  and  written  reports.  Prerequisite, 
approval  of  the  reading  plan  by  the  faculty 
of  the  department. 

Principles,  Methods,  and 
Practice  of  Teaching  (6)  401 

An  integrated  program  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  observation  and  practice  teach- 
ing with  basic  principles  and  theory  being 
handled  in  regular  lecture  periods,  special 
teaching  methods  for  each  subject-matter 
area  in  specialized  discussion  periods,  and 
observation  and  practice  teaching  proceed- 
ing concurrently.  Conferences  on  subject- 
matter  areas  organized  on  the  junior  high 
school  and  the  senior  high  school  levels  in 
the  following  fields: 

TEACHING  ART 

TEACHING  ENGLISH 

TEACHING    MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

TEACHING  MUSIC 

TEACHING  NATURAL 
SCIENCES 

TEACHING  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

TEACHING  SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

TEACHING   NURSING    IN 
CLINICAL  FIELDS 

Prerequisite,  the  Secondary  School  Curric- 
ulum 302  (4).  Required  of  all  students 
planning   to   teach. 

Principles,  Methods,  and 
Practice  of  Teaching   (6)  402 

A  continuation  of  Principles,  Methods,  and 
Practice  of  Teaching  401  (6)  which  is  pre- 
requisite to  the  course.  Two  hours  of  lec- 
ture, two  hours  of  discussion,  and  four  hours 


of  laboratory  work  each  week.    Required  of 
all  students  planning  to  teach. 

Tests  and  Measurements  (3)      403 

Theory  of  tests,  test  construction,  test  ad- 
ministration, and  test  interpretation.  Con- 
sideration of  familiarity  with  representative 
tests  of  intelligence,  higher  thought  proc- 
esses, achievement,  sensory  and  motor  abil- 
ities. Laboratory.  Practical  application  and 
use  of  test  results.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

Guidance  Techniques:  Educational 
and  Vocational  (3)  404 

Methods  of  evaluating  interests  and  apti- 
tudes. Educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing. Laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Psychologi- 
cal  Tests  and  Measurements  403  (3). 

Philosophy  of  Education  (3)      481 

An  intensive,  critical,  and  comparative  ad- 
vanced seminar  in  the  processes,  purposes, 
and  methods  of  education  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  organization  of  the  school  and 
curriculum  and  their  relationship  to  the 
social  scene.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Administrative  Problems 
of  the  Modern  School  (3)  482 

An  intensive  advanced  seminar  in  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  school 
with  emphasis  on  how  the  classroom  teacher 
may  most  effectively  utilize  the  educational 
resources  of  the  whole  school  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  educational  purpose.  Analysis  of 
what  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  administra- 
tor may  expect  from  each  other.  Prereq- 
uisite,  Permission    of    the    Instructor. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)       490 

Individual  experience  under  direction  of 
an  instructor  to  develop  competence  in  the 
analysis  of  an  educational  problem.  Course 
may  be  elected  for  individualized  study  to 
meet  any  specific  course  requirements  in  par- 
ticular states  not  covered  by  the  general 
curriculum.  Problem  submitted  to  the  Dean 
for  approval  upon  recommendation  of  the 
departmental  faculty  nine  months  before  the 
student  plans  to  take  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Prerequisite,  completion  of  Junior  Reading 
Project  390  (1)  with  distinction. 
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Miss  Jorgenson 

THE  COLLEGE  offers  advanced  courses  in  nursing  education  and 
administration  to  enable  young  women  who  have  passed  their  state 
board  examinations  and  qualified  as  registered  nurses  to  complete 
their  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  with  a  major 
in  nursing.  The  evaluation  of  credit  for  work  taken  leading  to  the 
R.N.  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  in  conference  ivith 
the  director  of  nursing  studies.  Before  beginning  a  course  of  study 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  a  registered  nurse  must  plan  her 
entire  program  of  advanced  studies  in  conference  with  the  director 
of  nursing  studies.  Students  planning  to  teach  nursing  must  take 
Principles,  Methods,  and  Practice  of  Teaching  401.  The  College 
offers  a  program  of  work-study  for  the  graduate  nurse  under  which 
she  may  live  on  the  campus  and  carry  a  schedule  of  academic  studies 
so  arranged  that  she  can  practice  nursing  in  Washington  hospitals. 


Foundations  of  Nursing 
Education   (2)  301 

Historical  survey  of  foundations,  present 
status,  and  trends  in  nursing  education. 

Teaching  Nursing  in  Clinical 
Fields  (2)  401 

Functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  clini- 
cal instructor;  facilities  and  resources  for 
teaching  on  the  clinical  services;  planned 
program  of  experience  for  students.  Utili- 
zation of  clinical  experiences  for  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  students. 

Field  Practice  in  Teaching  Nurs- 
ing in  Clinical  Fields  (2)  402 
Observation  and  practice  in  selected  hos- 
pitals in  the  planning  and  development  of  a 
program  in  clinical  instruction  in  medical 
and  surgical  nursing,  obstetric  nursing,  and 
pediatric  nursing. 

Administration   of   a   Hospital 
Nursing  Unit  (2)  420 

Principles,  problems,  and  methods  of  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  a  hospital 
nursing  unit.  Function  of  the  head  nurse  in 
managing  a  hospital  ward  and  in  teaching 


students,  professional  and  non-professional 
personnel,  and  patients. 

Field  Practice  in  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Hospital  Nursing  Unit 
(2)  421 

Observation  and  practice  in  selected  hos- 
pitals in  assisting  with  the  management  of  a 
hospital  ward  and  with  the  instruction  of 
students. 

Teaching  Professional  Adjust- 
ments and  History  of  Nursing: 
Seminar   (2)  450 

General  survey  of  historical  backgrounds 
with  emphasis  on  source  materials  and  rela- 
tionship of  nursing  history  to  the  broader 
field  of  social  sciences.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  professional  field.  Extensive 
reading;  preparation  of  bibliographies  and 
course  materials  for  teaching. 

DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Prerequisite  to  admission  to  the  degree 
program  are  (1)  graduation  from  an  ac- 
credited school  of  nursing  and  (2)  success- 
ful completion  of  state  board  examinations. 

The  sequence  of  advanced  studies  for  the 
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degree  of  bachelor  of  science  with  a  major 
in  nursing  follows: 

Group  I — Basal  Studies 

28  Hours 

Subject  Hours 

English  Language  and  Writing..  6 

English  Literature 6 

Modern   Foreign  Language 12 

Physical   Education 4 

Group  II — Distributed  Studies 
18  or  20  Hours 

Humanities    6 

Social  Studies 6 

Natural  Science  or  Mathematics.  .     8  or  6 


Group  III — Concentrated  Studies 
60  Hours 

Department  of  Concentration. ...   36  to  42 

Basic  professional  course  in 
nursing   30  to  36 

Courses  in  nursing  education..      6 
Related  courses   18  to  24 

Group  IV — Free-Elective  Studies 

18  or  20  Hours 

The  academic  hours  required  for  the  de- 
gree, including  the  work  done  in  the  School 
of  Nursing  attended,  total  126. 
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ENGLISH 

FINE    ARTS 

MODERN    LANGUAGES 

MUSIC 

PHILOSOPHY 

RELIGION 


Merritt  C.  Batchelder,  Ph.D. 
Chairman  of  the  Division 


Man  occupies  a  distinctive  status  in  the 
universe.  He  is  more  than  nature  of  which 
he  is  a  part  and  less  than  God  who  created 
him.  The  humanistic  studies  make  man  heir 
to  a  noble  tradition  of  values  and  assist  him 
by  the  experience  of  the  past  to  discover  and 
define  his  own  distinctive  humanity  and  life 
purposes,  to  answer  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  what  he  is,  what  he  ought  to  be, 
and  to  whom  or  what  he  commits  his  supreme 
allegiance. 
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Mr.  Batchelder,  Mr.  Clark,  Miss  Gipson,  Mr.  Ellis,  Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Miller, 

and  Mr.  Brigiiam 

LITERARY  STUDIES  contribute  to  the  intimate  perception  of 
human  values.  Students  who  desire  a  liberal  education  through  the 
discipline  of  literature  are  advised  to  select  English  as  a  major. 
Studies  in  the  rich  areas  of  English  and  American  literature  and  in 
the  related  area  of  creative  writing  are  essential  as  preparation  for 
graduate  study,  the  teaching  of  English,  a  career  in  writing,  or 
literary  scholarship.  Either  a  major  in  English  or  wide  election  of 
English  courses  is  recommended  to  students  who  intend  to  become 
public  officials,  actors,  lawyers,  librarians,  ministers,  editors,  or  broad- 
casters in  the  field  of  radio  or  television.  Courses  in  Speech  and  the 
Theater  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  English,  but  for  convenience 
are  listed  under  a  separate  heading  within  the  department  announce- 
ment. 


BASAL  COURSES 

English  Language  and 
Writing  (3) 


101 


The  English  language,  its  sounds,  gram- 
mar, and  words.  Oral  and  written  drills  in 
correctness.  Practice  in  writing  descriptive, 
autobiographical,  and  narrative  papers. 
Readings  in  modern  prose.  Required  of  all 
freshmen. 


English  Language  and 
Writing  (3) 


102 


The  art  of  language,  the  structure  of 
prose  compositions.  Bibliographies  and 
writing  the  research  paper.  Readings  in 
modern  prose.  Required  of  all  freshmen. 
Prerequisite,  English  Language  and  Writing 
101  (3). 

English  Literature  (3)  201 

A  survey  of  English  literature,  both 
poetry  and  prose,  from  the  Old  English 
period  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Cultural  and  artistic  significance 
of  the  literature  of  each  period.  Readings, 
discussions,  lectures,  and  a  term  paper. 
Required   of  all  sophomores.     Prerequisite, 


English  Language  and  Writing  101  (3)  and 
102  (3). 

English  Literature  (3)  202 

English  poetry  and  prose  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Cultural  and  artistic  significance 
of  the  literature  of  each  period.  Readings, 
discussions,  lectures,  and  a  term  paper. 
Required  of  all  sophomores.  Prerequisite, 
English  Literature  201    (3). 

WRITING 

Advanced  Writing  (3)  301 

A  study  of  style  and  structure  in  writing 
prose.  Practice  in  writing  short  essays  of 
various  types;  poetry  and  fiction  may  be 
submitted.  Readings,  discussions,  and  con- 
ferences. Prerequisite,  junior  standing  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Advanced  Writing  (3)  302 

Intensive  practice  in  writing.  Prerequi- 
site, Advanced  Writing  301  (3). 

Creative  Writing 

Workshop  (3)  411 

Work  in  narrative  writing,  with  special 
attention  to  the  writing  of  the  short  story. 
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Scenes  and  characterization.  Analysis  of 
current  stories.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
Prerequisite,  written  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Creative  Writing 

Workshop  (3)  412 

Plot  construction  and  the  types  of  plots. 
Analysis  of  current  stories.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  stories  written  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite, 
Creative  Writing  Workshop  Ifll  (3),  and 
written  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Creative  Writing 

Workshop  (3)  413 

The  completed  story  and  problems  of 
revision.  Advanced  work  in  scene  and  plot 
construction,  characterization,  with  attention 
to  psychological  and  sociological  elements. 
Study  of  selected  masters  of  the  short  story 
and  of  current  stories.  Related  studies  of 
the  traditional  in  story  telling.  Attention 
to  markets.  Open  to  former  members  of 
the  Workshop  and  to  others  with  either 
credit  in  story  writing  or  special  aptitudes. 
Admission  by  written  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

LITERATURE 

English  Literature  201  (3)  and  202 
(3)  are  prerequisite  to  admission  to 
all  literature  courses  which  follow. 

Short  Narrative  (3)  303 

A  survey  of  the  shorter  forms  of  narra- 
tive, both  prose  and  verse,  mainly  in  English 
literature,  from  medieval  times  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Extensive  readings, 
lectures,  discussions,  and  a  term  paper. 

Short  Narrative  (3)  304 

A  survey  of  the  shorter  forms  of  prose 
narrative  in  English  and  American  literature 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 

American  Literature  (3)  309 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  study  of  the  cultural  and 
artistic  significance  of  the  literature.  Read- 
ings, lectures,  discussions,  and  a  term 
paper. 


American  Literature  (3)  310 

Study  of  the  chief  literary  figures  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Attention  to  their  rela- 
tions to   the  literature  of  England. 

Romantic  Literature  (3)  311 

A  study  of  the  chief  poems  and  critical 
essays  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  to- 
gether with  readings  in  the  work  of  their 
contemporaries  and  eighteenth  century  fore- 
runners. Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  term 
paper. 

Romantic  Literature  (3)  312 

A  study  of  the  chief  poems  of  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats,  and  of  the  work  of  the 
leading  essayists  of  their  era.  Lectures, 
discussions,   and   a   term   paper 

Victorian  Prose  (3)  313 

A  study  of  the  significant  prose  writings 
of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Arnold,  Pater, 
and  others.  Attention  is  given  to  their 
attitudes  towards  the  materialism  of  the 
age  and  to  social,  political,  economic,  re- 
ligious, aesthetic,  and  other  issues.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  a  term  paper. 

Victorian  Poetry  (3)  314 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  and 
others.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  term 
paper. 

The  English  Novel  (3)  315 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  English 
novel  in  the  eighteenth  century  into  a 
significant  art  form.  A  reading  of  selected 
novels  by  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Sterne,  Goldsmith,  and  Walpole.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  a  term  paper. 

The  English  Novel  (3)  316 

A  study  of  the  English  novel  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  reading  of  selected 
novels  by  Scott,  Austen,  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens, Eliot,  and  Hardy.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  a  term  paper. 

Modern  Literature  (3)  317 

A  study  of  contemporary  English  litera- 
ture, except  the  novel,  from  1900  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  upon  writers  whose 
work  reflects  the  main  currents  of  modern 
thought. 
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Modern  Literature  (3)  318 

A  study  of  contemporary  American 
literature,  except  the  novel,  from  1900  to 
the  present  with  emphasis  upon  writers 
whose  work  reflects  the  main  currents  of 
modern  thought. 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)        390 

A  continuous  two  semester  study  of 
literary  masterpieces  under  the  supervision 
of  a  departmental  advisor.  Weekly  con- 
ferences. Papers.  Oral  and  written 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 
Prerequisite,  approval  of  the  reading  plan 
by   the  faculty   of  the  department. 

Chaucer  (3)  401 

The  pronunciation  and  grammar  of  Mid- 
dle English  as  an  introduction  to  the 
reading  of  Chaucer's  poetry.  Chaucer  as 
man  and  poet  and  his  fourteenth  century 
background.  Readings  in  The  Canterbury 
Tales. 

Chaucer  (3)  402 

Readings  in  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  some  of  the 
minor  poems.  Prerequisite,  Chaucer  $01 
(S). 

Shakespeare  (3)  403 

Shakespeare  as  poet  and  dramatist.     An 

intensive    study    of    Macbeth,    Henry    IV 


(Part    I),    and    Twelfth    Night.      Lectures, 
discussions,  collateral  readings,  and  reports. 

Shakespeare  (3)  404 

An  intensive  study  of  King  Lear,  Othello, 
and  The  Winter's  Tale.  Lectures,  discussions, 
collateral   readings,   and   reports. 

Milton  (3)  405 

The  artistry  and  significance  of  Milton. 
Readings  in  the  major  and  minor  poems, 
with  special  attention  to  Paradise  Lost. 
Some  readings  in  his  prose  works.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and   a  term  paper. 

Johnson  (3)  406 

A  study  of  Samuel  Johnson  as  a  leading 
man  of  letters  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of 
his  personality,  and  of  his  influence,  with 
readings  in  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson  and 
in  the  work  of  some  of  Johnson's  contem- 
poraries. Lectures,  discussions,  and  a 
term  paper. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)     490 

Individual  study  in  some  literary  area, 
combining  reading  and  writing.  Area  of 
study  and  problem  submitted  to  the  Dean 
upon  recommendation  of  the  departmental 
faculty  nine  months  before  the  student 
plans  to  take  the  bachelor's  degree.  Pre- 
requisite, completion  of  Junior  Reading 
Project  390   (1)   with   distinction. 


JOURNALISM 

JOURNALISM  requires  a  disciplined  mind, 
a  capacity  to  analyze  facts  and  organize  in- 
formation, an  ability  to  think  logically,  and 
an  engaging  literary  style.  Believing  that 
competence  in  writing,  familiarity  with  lit- 
erature, and  a  general  education  are  neces- 
sary background  for  journalistic  work,  the 
College  does  not  permit  sttidents  to  elect 
studies  in  journalism  before  the  junior  year. 
Professional  courses  in  journalism,  radio 
broadcasting,  and  television  are  offered  in 
the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs.  College  students  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  advisors  and  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  may  elect  from  among  these 
offerings  those  courses  which  will  contribute 
to  their  balanced  education  and  life  purpose. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

A  sequence  of  career  courses  in  radio  and 
television  is  offered  in  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs.  Studios  are 
located  on  the  campus.  Because  these  pro- 
fessional courses  require  a  combination  of 
the  arts  of  speech,  acting,  and  the  command 
of  English  and  because  a  sound  liberal  edu- 
cation is  desirable  before  pursuing  these 
specialized  courses,  students  in  the  College 
may  elect  courses  in  radio  and  television  for 
college  credit  only  upon  written  authority 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Human- 
ities. A  catalog  of  the  courses  in  this  area 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
Undergraduate  Division,  School  of  Social 
Sciences   and  Public   Affairs. 
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COURSES  IN  SPEECH  are  directed  toward  the  development  oj 
personal  skill  in  oral  communication  and  the  effective  oral  expression 
of  ideas  and  convictions.  The  program  is  designed  as  an  educational 
preparation  for  any  profession  in  which  the  ability  to  speak  makes 
an  immediate  contribution,  such  as  the  law,  the  ministry,  the  com- 
munity and  professional  theater,  radio,  the  public  platform,  and 
teaching.  Courses  in  the  theater  are  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  best  in  the  drama,  both  classical  and  contemporary. 
Students  participate  in  dramatic  productions  consisting  of  two  major 
plays:  a  modern  drama  in  the  fall  and  the  traditional  Shakespearean 
play  staged  in  the  outdoor  theater  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  in  a  series 
of  one  act  plays  during  the  winter  months. 


BASAL  COURSES 

Speech   (2)  101 

Study  and  application  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  use  of  the  voice  and  the  body 
for  effective  communication.  Laboratory 
for  student  to  hear  and  study  his  own 
voice  by  use  of  recordings  and  play-back 
machines.     Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Speech   (2)  102 

Experience  before  an  audience.  Practice 
in  finding  subjects  and  materials,  organizing, 
and  outlining  speeches.  Further  analysis  of 
individual  problems  in  laboratory.  Re- 
quired of  all  freshmen.  Prerequisite,  Funda- 
mentals  of  Speech  101    (2). 

INTERPRETATION 

Interpretative  Reading  (3)         201 

Analysis,  interpretation,  and  practice  in 
expressive  reading  and  speaking  of  literature 
to  develop  insight  and  personal  ability  in 
sharing  literature  with  an  audience.  The 
nature  of  creative  interpretation  and  a 
thorough  study  of  the  techniques  of  reading 
aloud.  Prerequisite,  Fundamentals  of 
Speech  102  (2). 

Interpretative  Reading  (3)         202 

Technique  of  creative  interpretation. 
Each  student  required  to  present  an  inter- 


pretative recital  including  an  original 
sketch.  Prerequisite,  Interpretative  Read- 
ing 201  (3). 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Public  Speaking   (2)  301 

Study  of  the  rhetorical  principles  of 
public  speaking  and  audience  psychology. 
Practice  to  develop  clear  thinking,  ease,  and 
effectiveness  in  presentation.  Model  speech 
materials  studied;  opportunity  to  construct 
speeches  for  special  occasions.  Speaking 
bureau  opens  opportunity  for  students  to 
speak  before  private  organizations. 

SPEECH  REEDUCATION 

Voice  and  Diction  001 

Study  of  problems  in  the  physiology  and 
physics  of  voice  and  speech.  Drills  and 
practice  in  correct  articulation  and  phona- 
tion.  Diagnosis  of  each  student's  speech 
difficulty  and  a  prescription  of  exercises  for 
their  correction.  A  laboratory  course. 
Frequent  recordings  to  show  progress. 
Prerequisite,  speech  examinations  by  in- 
structors. 

Voice  and  Diction  002 

Drills  and  exercises  for  speech  correction. 
Laboratory    periods    utilizing    records    and 
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play-back  machines.  Introduction  to  the 
phonetic  alphabet.  Prerequisite,  Voice  and 
Diction  001. 

THEATER 
Play  Production  (2)  203 

Problems  of  dramatic  art:  stage  mechan- 
ics, scene  construction,  painting,  backstage 
and  theater  organization.    Laboratory  work. 

Play  Production  (2)  204 

Directing:  each  student  designs  a  minia- 
ture stage  set  and  prepares  costume  plates 
for  a  designated  play.  Crews  for  campus 
plays  selected  from  class.  Prerequisite, 
Play  Production  203   (2). 

Acting  (3)  205 

Intensive  work  in  technique  of  creative 
acting,  including  bodywork,  motivation, 
pantomime,  characterization,  and  improvisa- 
tion. Laboratory  stage  work.  Prerequisite, 
written  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Acting  (3)  206 

Dramatization  of  scenes  from  selected 
plays  with  special  attention  to  analysis  of 
dramatic  roles  and  character  delineations. 
Each  student  creates  at  least  one  major 
role  in  laboratory  play.  Prerequisite,  Act- 
ing 205  (3). 


Advanced  Play  Production  (2)  303 

Technical  problems  confronting  the  direc- 
tor such  as  selection  of  plays,  casting,  re- 
hearsals, stage,  business,  and  acting 
techniques.      Prerequisite,   Play    Production 

204  (2). 

Advanced  Play  Production  (2)  304 

Each  student  plans  complete  production 
and  submits  sketches,  models,  and  working 
drawings  for  a  three-act  play.  Each  student 
produces  and  directs  a  one-act  play  before 
an  audience.  Prerequisite,  Advanced  Play 
Production  303  (2). 

History  of  the  Theater  and 
Types  of  Drama  (2)  401 

Survey  of  the  development  of  the  theater 
from  classical  to  modern  times.  Evolution 
of  the  physical  theater  and  styles  of  writing. 
Required  reading  of  selected  plays  repre- 
senting each  period. 

History  of  the  Theater  and 
Types  of  Drama  (2)  402 

Survey  of  the  theater  with  emphasis  on 
contemporary  drama  from  Ibsen  to  Broad- 
way. Individual  research  on  selected 
trends.  Prerequisite,  History  of  the  The- 
ater and  Types  of  Drama  401  (2). 
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FRENCH,  GERMAN,  AND  SPANISH 
Miss  Olds,  Mr.  Frank,  Mrs.  Wyatt,  Miss  Ayai.a,  and  Mrs.  Wythe 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  offers  courses 
of  study  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  The  introductory  courses 
are  given  intensively  to  equip  the  student  to  pursue  further  courses 
with  a  mastery  of  fundamentals  in  the  first  year.  The  College  be- 
lieves that  fluency  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  a  language  is  the 
objective  of  its  students  who  must  use  it  in  everyday  communication 
as  well  as  in  the  understanding  of  the  cultures  of  other  peoples.  Stu- 
dents may  join  one  of  the  three  active  language  clubs,  may  participate 
in  the  abundant  foreign  language  programs  in  Washington  which 
are  closely  related  to  the  various  diplomatic  missions,  and  may  make 
friends  with  foreign  students.  The  student  may  attend  foreign 
language  lectures,  cinemas,  and  other  programs  which  make  a  world 
capital  so  rich  in  its  contribution  to  language  study.  A  student 
anticipating  graduate  study  or  icho  plans  a  career  in  medicine,  chem- 
istry, or  art  should  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 


FRENCH 

Basal  Courses 

Fundamentals 

of  French   (6)  101-102 

Intensive  one  session  oral-aural  approach 
to  French  for  students  who  have  not  previ- 
ously studied  the  language.  Abundant  prac- 
tice in  hearing,  understanding,  and  speaking 
correct,  idiomatic,  everyday  French.  A  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  grammar,  syntax, 
and  phonetics.  Reading  of  modern  French 
authors.  Dictation.  Daily.  Monday  through 
Saturday,  with  one  two-hour  supplementary 
laboratory  period  weekly  for  conversational 
drill,  the  use  of  playback  machines  and  lan- 
guage records,  and  work  with  informants. 

Fundamentals  of 

French  (6)  201-202 

Advanced  intensive  one  session  course 
following  Fundamentals  of  French  101-102 
(6)  and  completing  the  two  year  language 
requirement.  Emphasis  still  on  the  oral- 
aural  method  of  instruction.  Elements  of 
grammar    reviewed;    finer   points   of   gram- 


mar, syntax,  and  style  introduced.  Frequent 
dictation.  Extensive  readings  of  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  century  French  authors  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  survey  course 
in  French  literature.  Daily,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  with  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory period  weekly  for  grammar  drill,  the 
use  of  play-back  machines  and  language  rec- 
ords, and  work  with  informants.  Prereq- 
uisite, Fundamentals  of  French  101-102  (6). 

Intermediate  French  (6)  203-204 
Two  session  course  for  students  of  aver- 
age grammatical  preparation  and  some  prac- 
tice in  hearing  and  speaking  the  language. 
Systematic  review  of  French  syntax;  fre- 
quent dictation  and  compositions;  oral  work 
based  on  the  readings  of  modern  French 
prose.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  French 
in  secondary  school,  or  one  year  in  college. 

Literature 
French  Literature  (3)  301 

Survey  of  French  literature  from  its  be- 
ginning to  the  romantic  period.  Reading  of 
modernized  texts  of  La  Chanson  de  Roland, 
of   the    chante-fable,    and    the    fabliau;    the 
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farce  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  study  of  the 
Renaissance  as  represented  by  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne;  the  French  classical  ideal  as  re- 
vealed in  Cornelle,  Racine,  and  Moliere;  and 
the  two  main  currents  of  eighteenth  century 
French  literature  as  found  in  representative 
works  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Course 
planned  as  sequence  to  Fundamentals  of 
French  201-202,  or  Intermediate  French  203- 
204. 

French  Literature  (3)  302 

Survey  of  French  literature  from  the  be- 
ginning of  romanticism  to  the  contemporary 
period.  The  development  of  romanticism 
through  Chateaubriand  and  culminating  in 
Victor  Hugo;  realism  and  naturalism  in 
Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Maupassant,  and 
Anatole  France.  Course  ends  with  introduc- 
tion to  contemporary  French  literature. 
Emphasis  at  all  times  on  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  heritage  of  each  succeeding  lit- 
erary generation.  Prerequisite,  French  Lit- 
erature 301  (3). 

Classical  Literature  (3)  351 

Emergence  and  growth  of  the  classical 
ideal  in  French  literature  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV,  the  study  being  centered  on 
seventeenth  century  writers  other  than 
dramatists:  Descartes,  Pascal,  Boileau, 
Bossuet,  La  Fontaine,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
and  Fdnelon.  Prerequisite,  French  Litera- 
ture 302  (3). 

Classical  Drama  (3)  352 

The  three  great  seventeenth  century 
French  dramatists:  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Moliere.  Study  of  the  humanistic  values 
expressed  in  their  masterpieces.  Prerequi- 
site, Classical  Literature  351  (3). 

Men  and  Ideas  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (3)  353 

Inquiry  into  the  fundamental  attitudes 
and  ideas  of  the  "Age  of  Enlightenment" 
as  reflected  in  selected  works  of  Montes- 
quieu, Diderot,  the  Encyclopedists,  Voltaire, 
and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Lectures,  class 
discussion,  collateral  readings,  oral  and 
written  reports.  Prerequisite,  French  Liter- 
ature 302  (3). 

The  Renaissance  and  Its 
Writers  (3)  354 

The  Renaissance  and  the  humanistic 
movement    as    expressed    in    France   in   the 


sixteenth  century.  A  study  of  Rabelais, 
Ronsard,  du  Bellay,  d'Aubignd,  Montaigne, 
and  Calvin.  Lectures,  class  discussions, 
collateral  readings,  oral  and  written  reports. 
Prerequisite,  French  Literature  302  (3). 

French  Romanticism  (3)  355 

The  revolt  against  the  classical  ideal. 
Preparation,  development,  and  flowering  of 
the  romantic  movement  in  early  nineteenth 
century  French  literature,  culminating  in  an 
analysis  of  the  sentiments  of  the  great 
romanticists  as  revealed  in  their  master- 
pieces. Study  of  such  precursors  as  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  B.  de  St.  Pierre,  and 
Chateaubriand;  the  great  romanticists: 
Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
and  Alfred  de  Musset.  Collateral  readings, 
oral  and  written  reports.  Prerequisite, 
French  Literature  302  (3). 

French  Realism  (3)  356 

Nineteenth  century  French  literature 
from  the  decline  of  romanticism  until  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Attention  to  various 
literary  generations,  and  significant  periods 
of  literary  expression  known  as  realism, 
naturalism,  and  symbolism.  Study  of  such 
authors  as  Balzac,  Flaubert,  and  Zola.  Lec- 
tures, collateral  readings,  oral  and  written 
reports.  Prerequisite,  French  Literature 
302  (3). 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)  390 
Independent  readings  in  French,  planned 
in  consultation  with  and  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor.  Oral  and  writ- 
ten reports  to  demonstrate  student's 
competence  in  the  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  French  writings.  Students  desiring 
technical  French  may  elect  the  Junior  Read- 
ing Project.  Prerequisite,  approval  of  the 
reading  plan  by  the  faculty  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Contemporary  French 
Theater  (3)  401 

Critical  study  of  representative  plays 
from  1900  to  the  present  day  including  such 
authors  as  Paul  Claudel,  Jules  Romains, 
Jean  Jacques  Bernard,  Henri-Rend  Lenor- 
mand,  Jean  Sarment,  and  Jean  Giraudoux. 
Lectures  and  class  discussions,  outside  read- 
ings, oral  and  written  reports.  Prerequisite, 
Classical  Drama  302  (3). 
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Contemporary  French 

Novel  (3)  402 

A  critical  study  of  the  major  trends  in 
the  French  novel  between  the  two  world 
wars.  Attempt  to  see  in  the  novel  an 
expression  of  social  and  political  thinking. 
Authors  studied  include  Mauriac,  Duhamel, 
Gide,  Malraux,  Giraudoux,  and  Martin  du 
Gard.  Lectures,  class  discussions,  oral  and 
written  reports.  Prerequisite,  Contemporary 
French  Theater  401  (3). 

Advanced  French  Composition 
and  Conversation  (6)  403-404 

Intensive  two  session  course  with  oral  and 
written  practice  in  actual  linguistic  facts  and 
stylistics.  Emphasis  on  the  fluent  use,  both 
oral  and  written,  of  correct,  idiomatic 
French.  Review  of  the  finer  points  of  gram- 
mar in  the  light  of  actual  usage.  Advanced 
exercises  in  translation.  Required  of  majors 
in  French.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Masters  of  French  Criticism: 
Nineteenth  Century  (3)  405 

Seminar  for  seniors  having  sufficient 
preparation  and  scholarly  attitude  towards 
methods  of  literary  criticism.  Planned  to 
open  new  horizons  in  French  literary  thought 
and  expression.  The  critical  spirit  and 
method  of  procedure  of  several  eminent 
critics  considered  and  weighed:  Fontanes, 
Geoffroy,  Sainte  Beuve,  Villemain,  G. 
Planche,  Sarcey,  Taine,  Brunetiere,  J.  Le- 
maitre,  Faguet,  Remy  de  Gourmont,  H.  Bre- 
mond,  and  A.  Bellessort.  Prerequisite,  cer- 
tificate that  the  student  has  sufficient  com- 
mand of  French  for  the  study. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)      490 

Independent  readings  in  French,  planned 
in  consultation  with  and  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  an  instructor.  Purpose  is  to 
acquaint  the  advanced  student  with  scientific 
methods  of  research  and  literary  criticism 
and  to  introduce  him  to  the  use  of  biblio- 
graphical material.  Results  of  the  inquiry 
presented  as  a  senior  thesis.  Project  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dean  for  approval  upon 
recommendation  of  the  departmental  faculty 
nine  months  before  the  student  plans  to 
take  the  bachelor's   degree. 


GERMAN 

Basal  Courses 

Fundamentals  of 

German   (6)  101-102 

Intensive  one  session  oral-aural  approach 
to  German  for  students  who  have  not 
previously  studied  the  language.  Abun- 
dant practice  in  hearing,  understanding,  and 
speaking  correct  idiomatic  everyday  German. 
A  systematic  presentation  of  grammar, 
syntax,  and  phonetics.  Reading  of  fables, 
short  stories,  simple  expositions  on  the  life, 
country,  and  customs  in  Germany.  Dicta- 
tion. Daily,  Monday  through  Saturday,  with 
one  two-hour  supplementary  laboratory 
period  weekly  for  conversational  drill,  the 
use  of  play-back  machines,  and  language 
records,  and  work  with  informants. 

Fundamentals  of 

German  (6)  201-202 

Advanced  intensive  one  session  course 
following  Fundamentals  of  German  101- 
102  (6)  and  completing  the  two  year 
language  requirement.  Emphasis  still  on 
the  oral-aural  method  of  instruction.  Ele- 
ments of  grammar  reviewed,  finer  points 
of  grammar,  syntax,  and  style  introduced. 
Frequent  dictation.  Reading  and  discus- 
sions in  German  of  anthology  of  German 
dramas  by  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist, 
Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann,  and 
Schnitzler.  Daily,  Monday  through  Satur- 
day with  one  two-hour  laboratory  period 
weekly  for  grammar  drill,  the  use  of  play- 
back machines  and  language  records,  and 
work  with  informants.  Prerequisite,  Funda- 
mentals of  German  101-102  (6). 

Literature 
German  Literature:   Eighth  to 
Nineteenth  Centuries  (3)  301 

Survey  of  German  literature  from  Old 
High  German  period  through  the  classical 
period  to  Nineteenth  Century  Romanticism. 
Extensive  readings,  reports,  and  discussions 
in  German.  Prerequisite,  Fundamentals  of 
German  101-102  (6)  and  201-202  (6). 

German  Literature: 
1795-1910   (3)  302 

Introduction  to  movements  in  German 
thought  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  a 
study  of  selected  writings   from   Holderlin, 
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Novalis,  Tieck,  Schlegel,  Fichte,  Grimm, 
von  Eichendorff,  Riickert,  Miiller,  Brentano, 
Korner,  Uhland,  Kerner,  Morike,  Kleist, 
Grillparzer,  Heine,  Storm,  Nietzsche,  Haupt- 
mann,  George,  and  Rilke.  Extensive  read- 
ings, reports,  and  discussions  in  German. 
Prerequisite,  German  Literature:  Eighth  to 
Nineteenth  Centuries  301  (3). 

Classical  Period  (3)  351 

Study  of  the  nature  of  German  literature 
from  rationalism  and  the  English  influence 
to  the  transition  from  Classicism  to  Roman- 
ticism. Special  attention  to  Lessing,  Her- 
der, Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  and  Fichte. 
Extensive  readings,  reports,  and  discussions 
in  German.  Prerequisite,  German  Litera- 
ture: 1795-1910  302  (3). 

Lessing  (3)  352 

Study  of  Lessing  as  symbol  of  eighteenth 
century  movements  in  German  thought. 
Revolt  against  artificial  classicism  of  later 
Renaissance;  rational  criticism  of  litera- 
ture and  art;  foundations  of  modern 
German  drama;  preparation  for  work  of 
Kant;  nature  of  the  "Aufklarung";  human- 
istic ideals.  Extensive  readings  of  the 
works  of  Lessing  and  the  history  of  his 
times.  Reports  and  discussions  in  German. 
Prerequisite,  Classical  Period  351   (3). 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)  390 
Independent  readings  in  German,  planned 
in  consultation  with  and  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  an  instructor.  Oral  and  written 
reports  to  demonstrate  student's  competence 
in  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  German 
writings.  Students  desiring  technical  Ger- 
man may  elect  the  Junior  Reading  Project. 
Prerequisite,  approval  of  the  reading  plan 
by  the  faculty  of  the  department. 

Goethe  (3)  401 

Intensive  study  of  the  life  and  representa- 
tive works  of  Goethe.  Reading  of  Faust. 
Reports  and  discussions  in  German.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  the  instructor. 

Schiller  (3)  402 

Intensive  study  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Schiller.  His  influence  on  Goethe  and 
Kant.  Attention  to  his  idea  of  man,  his 
psychology  as  expressed  in  his  dramas,  and 
his  moral  and  artistic  standards.  Extensive 
readings,  reports,  and  discussions  in  Ger- 
man. Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 


Advanced  German   Composition 
and  Conversation  (3)  403-404 

Intensive  two  session  course  with  oral  and 
written  practice  in  actual  linguistic  facts  and 
stylistics.  Emphasis  on  the  fluent  use  of 
correct  idiomatic  German.  Writing  of  items 
and  essays  in  German.  Sight  interpretations 
of  English  texts  in  German.  Daily  class 
meetings.  Required  of  students  preparing 
to  teach  German  and  of  all  majors. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)     490 

Individual  study  of  German  writings  with 
intensive  analysis  of  subject  selected  from 
various  periods  or  the  systematic  study  of  a 
particular  epoch,  idea,  writer,  or  scientific 
field.  Project  submitted  to  the  Dean  for 
approval  upon  recommendation  of  the  de- 
partmental faculty  nine  months  before  the 
student  plans  to  take  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Results  of  the  inquiry  presented  as  a  senior 
thesis. 

SPANISH 

Basal  Courses 

Fundamentals  of  Spanish  (6) 

101-102 

Intensive  one  session  oral-aural  approach 
to  Spanish  for  students  who  have  not  previ- 
ously studied  the  language.  Emphasis  on  the 
living  language;  hearing,  understanding,  and 
speaking  correct,  idiomatic  everyday  Span- 
ish. A  systematic  presentation  of  grammar, 
syntax,  and  phonetics,  the  reading  of  simple 
prose  and  poems,  and  singing  Spanish  folk 
songs.  Dictation.  Daily,  Monday  through 
Saturday,  with  one  two-hour  supplementary 
laboratory  period  weekly  for  conversational 
drill,  the  use  of  play-back  machines  and  lan- 
guage records,  and  work  with  informants. 

Fundamentals  of  Spanish  (6) 

201-202 
Advanced  intensive  one  session  course 
following  Fundamentals  of  Spanish  101-102 
(6)  and  completing  the  two  year  language 
requirement.  Emphasis  still  on  oral-aural 
method.  Grammar  review;  finer  points  of 
grammar,  syntax,  and  style  introduced.  Fre- 
quent dictation.  Reading  of  modern  prose 
and  Spanish  newspapers.  Daily,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  with  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory period  weekly  for  grammar  drill,  the 
use  of  play-back  machines  and  language  rec- 
ords, and  work  with  informants.  Prerequi- 
site, Fundamentals  of  Spanish  101-102  (6). 
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Intermediate  Spanish  (6)  203-204 
Two  session  course  for  students  of  aver- 
age grammatical  preparation  and  some  prac- 
tice in  hearing  and  speaking  the  language. 
Systematic  grammar  review,  frequent  dicta- 
tion, oral  and  written  practice  in  the  use  of 
the  language.  Composition.  Reading  of 
modern  prose  and  Spanish  newspapers. 
Prerequisite,  two  years  of  Spanish  in  second- 
ary school  or  one  year  in  college. 

Literature 

Readings  in  Modern  Spanish  (3) 

301 

A  study  of  selected  novels,  poems,  and 
plays  of  the  modern  authors  of  Spain  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  Spanish  literature 
and  culture,  and  to  aid  the  student  in 
acquiring  skill  in  reading.  Prerequisite, 
Fundamentals  of  Spanish  201-202,  or 
Intermediate  Spanish  203-204. 

Readings  in  Spanish-American 
Literature  (3)  302 

A  study  of  selected  works  of  modern 
Spanish-American  authors  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
Spanish-American  countries.  Prerequisite, 
Readings  in  Modern  Spanish  301,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

Spanish  Literature  (3)  351 

Survey  of  Spanish  literature  tracing  its 
development  from  the  epic  to  the  romantic 
period.  Study  of  the  Poema  del  Cid, 
selected  masterpieces  from  Juan  Manuel, 
Juan  Ruiz,  Marques  de  Santillana,  Jorge 
Manrique,  and  others,  through  the  Siglo  de 
Oro.  Class  discussion,  oral  and  written 
reports.  Required  of  all  Spanish  majors. 
Prerequisite,  Fundamentals  of  Spanish  201- 
202  (6),  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Spanish  Literature  (3)  352 

Survey  of  Spanish  literature  from  the 
period  of  romanticism  to  contemporary 
literature.  Selections  from  Espronceda, 
Jose  de  Larra,  Zorilla,  Mesonero  Romanos, 
Becquer,  Valera,  Perez  Galdos,  Ruben 
Dario,  Machado,  Ramon  Jimenez,  and 
others.  The  artistic  and  cultural  program 
of  each  period  studied  and  discussed.  Oral 
and  written  reports,  class  discussion,  and 
term  paper.  Required  of  all  Spanish 
majors.  Prerequisite,  Survey  of  Spanish 
Literature  351  (3). 


Novel  of  the  Golden  Age  (3)  353 
Brief  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
Spanish  novel.  Intensive  study  of  Cervantes 
with  emphasis  on  Don  Quixote  and  the 
Novelas  Ejemplares.  Class  analysis  of 
texts,  extensive  reading.  Prerequisite,  Sur- 
vey of  Spanish  Literature  352  (3). 

Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  (3)  354 

Intensive  study  of  works  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Juan  Rufz  de  Alar- 
c6n,  and  Calder6n  de  la  Barca.  Extensive 
reading  with  oral  and  written  reports. 
Prerequisite,  Novel  of  the  Golden  Age 
353  (3),  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)        390 

Readings  of  masterpieces  in  Spanish 
literature  under  the  supervision  of  the 
departmental  advisor.  Oral  and  written 
reports  to  demonstrate  student's  compe- 
tence in  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
Spanish  writings.  Prerequisite,  approval  of 
the  reading  plan  by  the  faculty  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Spanish- American  Literature: 
Colonial  Period  1519  to 

Modernism  1888  (3)  401 

Development  of  Spanish-American  litera- 
ture from  the  Chronicles  to  the  period  of 
modernism.  Historical  and  social  factors 
which  influenced  the  literature  of  the 
colonial  and  other  periods  studied  as  back- 
ground for  the  writings  of  each  period. 
Selections  from  the  epic  La  Araucana,  the 
authors  Olmedo,  Heredia,  Echeverria,  Bar- 
tolom6  Mitre,  and  others.  Lectures, 
extensive  readings,  oral  and  written  reports, 
and  class  discussion.  Prerequisite,  Spanish 
Literature  352  (3),  and  three  other  courses 
of  the  300  level  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Spanish- American  Literature: 
Modernism  through  Contem- 
porary Period  to  1941  (3)  402 
Selections  from  Gutierrez  Najera,  Marti, 
Asuncion  Silva,  Ruben  Dario,  Amado 
Nervo,  Santos  Chocano,  Rod6,  Quiroja, 
Guiraldes,  Gabriela  Mistral,  and  other 
authors.  Lectures,  extensive  readings,  oral 
and  written  reports,  and  class  discussion. 
Prerequisite,  Spanish- American  Literature 
401  (3),  Spanish  Literature  352  (3),  and 
three  other  courses  of  the  300  level. 
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Advanced  Spanish  Composition 
and  Conversation  (6)  403-404 

Intensive  two  session  course  with  oral  and 
written  practice  in  actual  linguistic  facts 
and  stylistics.  Emphasis  on  the  fluent  use, 
both  oral  and  written,  of  correct  idiomatic 
Spanish.  Review  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  grammar.  Advanced 
exercises  in  translations  and  conversation 
based  on  current  topics  in  English  and 
Spanish  periodicals.  Conversation  based  on 
a  study  of  contemporary  dramatists  such  as 
los  Quinteros,  Martinez  Sierra,  and  Bena- 
vente  with  attention  given  to  the  more  dif- 
ficult points  of  syntax.  Required  of  all  stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach  Spanish  and  of  all 
majors. 

Contemporary  Spanish  Literature: 
19th  and  20th  Century  Novel  and 
Poetry  (3)  405 

Social  and  artistic  program  of  the  Gen- 
eration of  1898  and  other  more  recent  writ- 
ers, including  Pio  Baroja,  Valle  Inclan, 
P£rez  de  Ayala,  and  Gabriel  Mir6  in  the 
novel;  Manuel  Machado,  Antonio  Machado, 
and  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez  in  poetry.  Pre- 
requisite, Spanish  Literature  352  (3),  and 
three  other  courses  of  the  300  level. 


Contemporary  Spanish  Literature: 
19th  and  20th  Century  Drama, 
Criticism,  Philosophy,  and  Philol- 
ogy (3)  406 

Advanced  study  of  the  social  and  artistic 
program  of  the  Generation  of  1898  and  other 
more  recent  writers  as  shown  in  the  works 
of  Benavente,  Martinez  Sierra,  Marquina, 
and  Garcia  Lorca  in  drama;  Azorin  in  crit- 
icism and  style;  Unamuno  in  philosophy; 
Ram6n  Men£ndez  Pidal  in  philology;  and 
other  writers  such  as  Ortega  Gasset,  Amer- 
ico  Castro,  and  Federico  de  Onis.  Prereq- 
uisite, Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  405 
(3). 


Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)     490 

An  individual  inquiry  involving  study  of 
Spanish  writings  selected  from  various 
periods  of  thought  and  illustrative  of  various 
genres,  or  a  systematic  study  of  some  par- 
ticular epoch,  writer,  or  idea.  Project 
submitted  to  the  Dean  for  approval  upon 
recommendation  of  the  departmental  faculty 
nine  months  before  the  student  plans  to  take 
the  bachelor's  degree.  Results  of  the  in- 
quiry presented  as  a  senior  thesis. 
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Mr.  McLaix,  Mr.  Stoxe,  Mr.  Romaixe,  Mr.  Smith,  Madame  Hexry, 
Mr.  Georgi,  Mr.  Gxnsrur,  Madame  Jambor,  and  Mr.  Potter 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  (1)  recognizes  music  both  in 
theory  and  in  performance  as  an  academic  discipline,  (2)  develops 
an  appreciation  of  music  as  a  part  of  human  culture,  enriching  and 
elevating  daily  living,  (8)  provides  within  the  curriculum  freedom 
for  the  performance  of  music  and  the  definition  of  the  musician-per- 
sonality by  the  acquisition  of  manual  and  vocal  skill  and  spiritual 
authority,  (If.)  encourages  participation  in  choral  and  instrumental 
groups  to  develop  carry-over  interests  and  skills  that  will  make 
graduates  of  the  University  useful  in  the  local  communities  where 
they  live,  (5)  assists  students  in  taking  advantage  of  the  rich  variety 
of  musical  events  offered  in  Washington,  and  (6)  offers  major 
sequences  of  studies  with  concentration  in  (a)  music  history  and 
literature,  (b)  public  school  music,  and  (c)  piano,  organ,  violin,  and 
voice.  The  chapel  choir,  choruses,  glee  clubs,  and  orchestra  provide 
opportunity  for  students  with  special  musical  abilities  to  participate 
in  group  musical  experience. 


Introduction  to  Theory  (2)        101 

Fundamentals  of  musical  knowledge.  Gen- 
eral background  for  advanced  courses.  Ele- 
ments of  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm. 
Symbols  and  staff  notation.  Scales,  inter- 
vals, and  chords.  Credit  may  not  be  counted 
toward  a  major. 

Elementary  Theory  (4)  103 

Theory  course  integrated  to  include  har- 
mony, ear-training,  and  sight  singing.  Chord 
construction,  triads,  and  inversions.  Simple 
rhythmic,  melodic,  and  harmonic  dictation. 
Prerequisite,  Introduction  to  Theory  I  (2) 
or  its  equivalent,  and  some  pianistic  skill. 

Elementary  Theory  (4)  104 

Dominant  and  secondary  seventh  chords. 
Non-chordal  tones,  simple  modulations.  Ex- 
tended rhythmic,  melodic,  and  harmonic  dic- 
tation. Prerequisite,  Elementary  Theory  I 
(4). 


Terminology,  Notation, 
Instrumentation   (2)  105 

Derivation  and  definition  of  musical  terms. 
Notation  in  all  clefs.  Embellishments.  An- 
alytical study  of  the  instruments  of  the 
orchestra. 

Appreciation  of  Music  (2)  201 

Study  of  fundamental  musical  concepts. 
Analytical  study  of  important  forms  with 
critical  survey  of  representative  composers 
and  compositions.  Recordings  and  demon- 
strations. 

Appreciation  or  Music  (2)  202 

Critical  survey  of  important  styles,  move- 
ments, composers,  and  compositions  of  Clas- 
sic, Romantic,  and  Modern  periods.  Record- 
ings and  demonstrations. 

Advanced  Theory  (4)  203 

Advanced      harmony      and      ear-training. 

Ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  chords.     Ex- 
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tended  modulations.  Advanced  rhythmic, 
melodic  and  harmonic  dictation.  Prerequir- 
site,  Elementary   Theory   I   (8). 

Advanced  Theory  (4)  204 

Altered  chords,  dissonances,  extended 
modulations.  Contrapuntal  and  advanced 
rhythmic,  melodic,  and  harmonic  dictation. 
Keyboard  harmony.  Prerequisite,  Advanced 
Theory  II  (4). 

Elementary  Conducting  (2)  205 
Practical  study  of  the  technique  of  the 
baton.  Introduction  to  score  reading.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  departmental  chair- 
man. 

History  or  Music  (3)  301 

Development  of  music  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion from  the  modal  structures  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  Baroque  era.  Prerequisite,  Apprecia- 
tion of  Music  II  (2)  and  permission  of  de- 
partmental  chairman. 

History  of  Music  (3)  302 

Development  of  music  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion from  the  Baroque  era  to  the  present  day. 
Prerequisite,  History  of  Music  III  (3);  or 
Appreciation  of  Music  II  (2)  and  permission 
of  departmental  chairman. 

Counterpoint  (2)  303 

Strict  counterpoint  in  the  various  species 
in  two  and  three  parts.  Prerequisite,  Ele- 
mentary Theory  I  (8). 

Counterpoint  (2)  304 

Strict  counterpoint  in  the  various  species 
in  four  and  five  parts.  Free  counterpoint. 
Prerequisite,  Counterpoint  III  (2). 

Orchestration   (3)  305 

Scoring  for  instrumental  groups.  Ar- 
rangements for  orchestra  from  piano  and 
vocal  scores.  Prerequisite,  Advanced  Theory 
II  (8). 

Form  and  Analysis  (3)  306 

Harmonic  and  formal  analysis  of  represen- 
tative master  works  from  all  periods.  Pre- 
requisite, Advanced  Theory  II  (8). 

Advanced  Conducting  (1)  309 

Score  reading.  Special  techniques  for  in- 
strumental groups.  Rehearsal  routines.  Ex- 
perience in  directing  the  college  orchestra  as 
laboratory  work.     Prerequisite,  Elementary 


Conducting  III   (2)   and  permission  of   de- 
partmental chairman. 

Advanced  Conducting   (1)  310 

Score  reading.  Special  techniques  for 
choral  groups.  Rehearsal  routines.  Expe- 
rience in  directing  the  college  chorus  as  lab- 
oratory work.  Prerequisite,  Elementary 
Conducting  II  (2)  and  permission  of  depart- 
mental chairman. 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)        390 

Independent  study  pursued  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  instructor  through  readings, 
recordings,  and  study  of  scores.  Consul- 
tation and  conferences  with  instructor.  Oral 
and  written  reports  to  demonstrate  student's 
use  of  and  reaction  to  material  studied.  The 
junior  reading  project  may  be  one  in  which 
the  student  has  a  particular  interest,  or  it 
may  be  related  to  a  problem  the  student  is 
endeavoring  to  work  through.  Prerequisite, 
approval  of  the  reading  plan  by  the  faculty 
of  the  department. 

Bach  (3)  401 

Diverse  phases  of  the  tremendous  creative 
personality  of  Bach.  Romantic  expressive- 
ness, Baroque  impressiveness,  Lutheran  piet- 
ism and  Gothic  mysticism  explored  in  an 
intensive  study  of  Bach's  life  and  works. 
Prerequisite,  History  of  Music  III  (6)  or 
permission  of  departmental  chairman. 

The  Classic  Era  (3)  402 

Examination  of  Rococo  influences.  Inten- 
sive study  of  the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  the  early  Beethoven  as  the  highest  mani- 
festation of  the  ideals  of  classicism.  Prereq- 
uisite, History  of  Music  III  (6)  or  permis- 
sion of  the  departmental  chairman. 

The  Romantic  Period  (3)  403 

Intensive  study  of  the  lives,  times,  and 
works  of  the  composers  of  the  Romantic 
period.  Important  works  studied  in  detail 
with  special  emphasis  on  individual  style  and 
influence,  and  on  form  development.  Prereq- 
uisite, History  of  Music  III  (6)  or  permis- 
sion of  departmental  chairman. 

Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

(3)  404 

Study  of  modern   techniques   and  trends. 

Works  of  European  and  American  composers 
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from  Debussy  to  the  present  time.  Atten- 
tion to  cultural  and  artistic  backgrounds. 
Prerequisite,  History  of  Music  III  (3)  or 
permission  of  departmental  chairman. 

Composition  (3)  405 

Study,  through  discussion  and  demonstra- 
tion, of  the  creative  process  in  music.  Guid- 
ance in  the  construction  of  original  com- 
positions in  the  smaller  forms.  Analysis  of 
representative  works  in  these  forms.  Pre- 
requisite, Advanced  Theory  203  and  204  (8) 
and  Counterpoint  303  and  304  (4)>  or  per- 
mission of  the  departmental  chairman. 

Composition  (3)  406 

Original  work  in  the  larger  forms  in  clas- 
sical, romantic,  and  modern  idioms.  Work 
adapted  to  individual  needs  and  talents. 
Prerequisite,  Composition  405  (3)  or  per- 
mission  of   departmental   chairman. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2) 

Individual  experience  under  direction  of 
instructor  to  develop  competence  in  the 
analysis  of  a  problem.  Definition  of  the 
procedures  of  inquiry,  use  of  source  mate- 
rials and  empirical  methods  in  the  selection, 
classification,  and  organization  of  data. 
Problem  submitted  to  the  Dean  for  approval, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  departmental 
faculty,  nine  months  before  the  student 
plans  to  take  the  bachelor's  degree.  Results 
of  the  inquiry  presented  as  a  thesis.  Repre- 
sentative problems  for  analysis  include: 
study  of  the  development  of  the  opera  with 
attention  to  scores,  librettos,  recordings,  and 
related  literature  and  history;  development 
of  church  music  from  the  unison  chant;  the 
nature  of  musical  criticism  demonstrated  by 
the  analysis  of  musical  presentations  of  a 
Washington  season;  and  a  lecture  recital 
illustrating  a  specific  aspect  of  music.  Ex- 
tensive use  of  the  musical  resources  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Ar- 
chives. Prerequisite,  completion  of  Junior 
Reading  Project  390  (1)  with  distinction. 

Class  Instrumental  Study 

Class  instruction  in  the  use  of  orchestral 
instruments.  Preparation  for  coaching. 
Course  offered  primarily  for  students  major- 
ing in  the  department  with  concentration  in 
public  school  music.  One  credit  hour  a 
session  is  granted  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  study. 


Individual    Study — Piano,    Organ, 
Violin,  and  Voice 

The  College  recognizes  the  art  of  musical 
performance  as  a  study  of  academic  im- 
portance and  seeks  to  provide  students  of 
talent  with  as  much  freedom  for  practice  and 
individual  instruction  as  is  possible  within 
the  academic  community.  To  this  end  the 
chairman  of  the  department  personally 
plans  the  study  schedule  of  the  students  con- 
cerned with  the  performance  of  music  and 
recommends  the  amount  of  academic  credit 
that  is  to  be  allowed.  Credit  is  not  allowed 
for  elementary  work  and  all  credit  granted 
to  advanced  students  is  based  on  strict 
evaluation  of  performance,  the  department 
reserving  the  right  to  reduce  or  deny  credit 
if  the  student  does  not  give  evidence  of 
proper  application  or  actual  achievement. 
Individual  practice  may  be  arranged  for  by 
departmental  schedule. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR 

Music  History  and  Literature 

Minimum  of  16  academic  hours  in  theo- 
retical   subjects. 

Minimum  of  16  academic  hours  in  music 
history  and  literature. 

Minimum  of  8  academic  hours  in  piano, 
organ,  violin,  or  voice. 

Minimum  of  8  supporting  academic  hours 
in  related  fields  as  selected  in  conference 
with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 


Public  School  Music 

Minimum  of  30  academic  hours  in  music 
theory,  history,  and  literature. 
Minimum  of  14  academic  hours  in  courses 
in  education,  planned  as  a  definite  program 
for  preparation  to  teach  music  in  junior 
high  schools.  Courses  within  these  14 
hours  must  be  elected  in  the  following 
fields:  educational  psychology,  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching,  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  music  in  secondary 
schools,  principles  and  methods  of  junior 
high  school  education. 
No  specific  number  of  hours  in  piano,  voice, 
and  orchestral  instruments  is  required. 
The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  these 
subjects  is  determined  by  the  individual 
needs   of  the   student   in   preparation   for 
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the  following  practical  tests  for  teacher 
certification: 

Vocal    and   piano    sight   reading 

Accompanying 

Acceptable  performance  of  prepared 
vocal   and   instrumental  compositions 

Ability  to  play  a  tune  on  each  of  the 
following  orchestral  instruments:  (1) 
a  member  of  the  string  family,  (2)  a 
member  of  the  wood-wind  family,  (3) 
a  member  of  the  brass-wind  family. 

Certificate  in  Public  School  Music — Five- 
year  Course.  A  certificate  in  Public 
School  Music  in  addition  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  is  offered  upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  an  additional  year's 
work  in  the  department.  This  program 
allows  greater  concentration  in  the  ma- 
jor field  of  preparation  to  teach  music  in 
the  senior  as  well  as  in  the  junior  high 
schools.  The  certificate  is  not  of  itself  a 
license  to  teach.  It  is  a  statement  of  the 
student's  eligibility  and  preparation  for 
the  prescribed  state  board  examinations. 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  and  Voice 

Minimum  of  16  academic  hours  in  theo- 
retical  subjects. 

Minimum  of  16  academic  hours  in  piano, 
organ,  violin,  and  voice. 
Minimum  of  8  academic  hours  in  music 
history  and  literature. 
Minimum  of  8  supporting  academic  hours 
in  related  fields  as  selected  in  conference 
with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 


MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

No  academic  credit  is  given  for  participa- 
tion in  the  musical  organizations  because 
they  are  maintained  as  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. They  do,  however,  offer  valuable 
experience  and  a  definite  cultural  develop- 
ment to  those  who  qualify  for  membership. 

The  Chorus  and  Chapel  Choir 

Representative  choral  works  from  all 
schools  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
present  day  provide  the  material  for  prac- 
tical training.  From  this  extensive  study  a 
further  selection  is  made  to  form  the  reper- 
toire of  the  Chorus  and  Chapel  Choir.  In 
addition  to  its  regular  work  in  the  weekly 
chapel  services,  the  organization  has  concert 
appearances.  Membership  is  limited;  eligir- 
bility  is  determined  by  individual  practical 
examinations. 

The  Glee  Clubs 

A  Men's  Glee  Club  provides  further  oppor- 
tunities for  group  singing.  The  standards  of 
selection  are  less  than  those  for  the  chorus 
and  chapel  choir. 

The  Orchestra 

A  student  orchestra  offers  training  and 
experience  in  instrumental  ensemble  work 
to  students  who  play  orchestral  instruments. 
Eligibility  for  membership  is  determined  by 
individual  practical  examinations. 
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Me.  Eccles  and  Mr.  Rohdex 

COURSES  IN  RELIGION  are  planned  (1)  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  ideas  about  nature,  man  and  God  as  expressed  in  the  Bible, 
(2)  to  formulate  the  fundamental  life  problems  and  representative 
religious  answers  by  which  man  adjusts  himself  to  his  world,  (3) 
to  examine  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  study  his  influence  upon 
human  beings  and  society,  (k)  to  equip  young  men  and  women  with 
religious  understanding,  and  (5)  to  prepare  students  for  theological 
studies  and  careers  in  professional  religious  work.  Pretheological 
students  must  plan  their  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  admission 
requirements  of  the  seminary  they  propose  to  enter. 


Growth  of  Religious  Ideas 

in  the  Bible  (3)  101 

Study  of  the  development  of  ideas  in  the 
Bible  such  as  the  ideas  of  God,  man,  right 
and  wrong,  suffering,  fellowship  with  God, 
and  immortality.  Consideration  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people  in  terms  both 
of  the  definition  of  religious  ideas  and  rep- 
resentative social  processes  basic  in  the  life 
of  all  peoples  in  all  times  and  places.  The 
rise  of  man's  self-consciousness  of  his  iden- 
tity and  moral  responsibility.  The  Bible  as 
literature. 

The  Life  and  Influence 

of  Jesus  (3)  102 

The  life,  character,  and  ethical  teachings 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  with  attention  to  His  influence 
upon  the  individual  and  society.  Inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
denned  by  Jesus  such  as  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  the  Heavenly  Father,  the  Children  of 
God,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Men.  Jesus 
studied  against  the  backgrounds  of  His  ex- 
perience in  Judea. 

Life,  Letters,  and  Experience 
of  Saint  Paul  (3)  201 

Study  of  the  life,  experience,  religious  con- 
cepts, missionary  activities,  and  organiza- 
tional work  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  Attention  to 
his  ideas  about  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the 
Fall  of  Man,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atone- 
ment, Resurrection  and  Ascension,  the  Holy 


Spirit,  Faith,  the  Sacraments,  the  Universal- 
ity of  the  Church  and  the  Gospel,  Escha- 
tology,  and  attitude  toward  marriage.  A 
fundamental  inquiry  into  Paul's  ideas  and 
their  influence  in  history.  Prerequisite, 
Growth,    of    Religious    Ideas    in    the    Bible 

101  (3)  and  The  Life  and  Influence  of  Jesus 

102  (3). 

Classics  of  Christian 

Experience  (3)  202 

Study  and  interpretation  of  the  great 
spiritual  writings  from  Saint  Augustine  to 
contemporary  devotional  lyrics  as  insight 
into  the  personal  meaning  of  religion  and  its 
individual  and  social  expression.  Short 
papers  required  on  each  writer;  one  long 
presentation. 

The  Christian  Church  in  History: 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Reformation 
(3)  301 

The  growth  and  organization  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  interactions  of  spiritual  and 
secular  society.  The  development  of  the 
primitive  church;  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
Papacy;  the  evolution  of  monasticism;  mis- 
sionary activity;  and  the  development  of 
creeds. 

The  Christian  Church  in  History: 
The  Reformation  to  the  United 
Nations  (3)  302 

The  Reformation;  heresy.  Conflict  of 
Church  and  State.     Church  division  to  the 
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ecumenical  movement.  The  influence  of 
environment  upon  the  Church  and  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  environment.  Study  of 
biographies  of  religious  leaders. 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)        390 

Independent  study  under  direction  of  in- 
structor according  to  reading  plan  developed 
in  conference  between  student  and  instruc- 
tor. Oral  and  written  reports.  Prerequisite, 
approval  of  the  reading  plan  by  the  faculty 
of  the  department. 

Comparative  Religions  (3)  401 

A  comparative  study  of  the  world's  great 
living  religions,  their  founders,  literature, 
ideas,  values,  and  ethics  in  personal  and 
social  living.  Inquiry  into  the  relationship 
of  these  religions  to  the  life,  thought,  and 
institutions  of  the  people  whom  they  in- 
fluence. Survey  of  cults  in  relation  to  the 
religions  studied.  Prerequisite,  The  Chris- 
tian Church  in  History,  301  (3)  and  302  (3). 

Religious  Movements  of 

India   (3)  402 

Study  against  historical  background  of  the 
nature  and  dynamics  of  the  religions  of  India 
during  4000  years  from  the  Yedic  Age  to  the 
20th  century.  Examination  of  the  move- 
ments which  have  stirred  the  masses:  Brah- 
manism,  Buddhism,  Jainism,  Vaisnavism, 
Shavism,  Kabir-Panthism,  Sikhism,  Brahma 


Samaj,  Arya  Samaj,  and  the  Neo-Vedaism 
of  Ramakrishna-Vivekananda.  Study  of 
India  as  the  only  Aryan  country  which  has 
developed  enduring  religions. 

Seminar  (3)  420 

Advanced  discussion  of  the  personal  and 
organizational  problems  of  the  pastor  in  his 
work  among  his  people.  Prerequisite,  enroll- 
ment in  a  theological  seminar  effective  upon 
graduation  from  The  American  University. 

Principles   of   Religious 
Education  (3)  402 

Principles  of  learning  and  teaching  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Church  considered  as 
a  teaching  institution  nurturing  religious 
experience.  Survey  of  methods  and  mate- 
rials. Evaluation  of  church  school  and  week- 
day  organizations   and   curriculums. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)       490 

Individual  experience  under  faculty  direc- 
tion to  develop  competence  in  the  analysis  of 
a  religious  problem.  Emphasis  on  methods 
of  inquiry  and  readable  presentation  of 
results  of  study.  Problem  submitted  to 
Dean  for  approval  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  departmental  faculty  nine  months  be- 
fore the  student  plans  to  present  himself  for 
the  bachelor's  degree.  Prerequisite,  com- 
pletion of  Junior  Reading  Project  390  with 
distinction. 
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Me.  Rohden  and  Mr.  Eccles 

THE  COLLEGE  offers  courses  (1)  to  provoke  thinking  about  the 
fundamental  problems  of  man  living  in  the  physical  world  and  in 
the  world  of  others,  (2)  to  present  the  ideas  of  great  thinkers  about 
these  problems,  and  (3)  to  assist  the  student  to  develop  a  coherent 
personal  philosophy. 


Logic  and  the  Scientific 

Method  (3)  201 

An  introduction  to  the  science  of  valid  in- 
ference and  its  relation  to  the  scientific 
method.  Principles  of  reasoning,  inductive 
and  deductive  processes  of  logical  thinking. 
Discovering  fallacies  and  verifying  con- 
clusions. 

Fundamental  Problems 
of  Philosophy   (3)  202 

Introduction  to  the  questions  man  has 
asked  about  himself,  his  relationships  to 
other  men  and  to  the  physical  world,  and 
the  purpose  and  ends  of  life.  Critical  con- 
sideration of  the  representative  answers 
given  by  the  great  thinkers.  The  nature  of 
the  philosophical  quest,  the  criteria  of  truth, 
the  problems  of  epistemology,  universals  and 
values,  consciousness.  Survey  of  chief  philo- 
sophical world  views.  The  problem  of 
mechanism  and  teleology,  of  nature  and 
faith,  and  of  the  ends  of  man.  Prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  in  the  department. 

Ideas  of  the  Greeks  (3)  301 

Historical  study  of  the  ideas  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  and  their  expansion  into  the 
medieval  thought  world.  Emphasis  on  fun- 
damental concepts  developed  in  the  process 
of  man's  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the 
external  world,  man's  place  in  it,  the  purpose 
and  destiny  of  life,  and  the  values  by  which 
men  live  in  the  world  of  others. 


philosophical  and  scientific  activities.  Inter- 
actions of  the  Hellenistic-Roman  traditions 
with  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Church. 
Attention  to  the  metaphysics  of  inner  experi- 
ence, the  controversy  over  universals,  the 
dualism  of  body  and  soul,  the  realm  of 
nature  and  the  realm  of  grace,  the  primacy 
of  will  and  of  intellect,  and  the  problem  of 
individuality.  Emphasis  on  the  unifying 
ideas  of  the  13th  century. 

Ideas  of  Modern  Man   (3)  303 

The  rise  of  independent  thinking  and 
inquiry  in  the  Renaissance.  Interaction  of 
the  Greek  tradition  and  Christian  experience 
and  organization.  The  evolution  of  empirical 
inquiry.  Growth  of  the  philosophical  sys- 
tems of  the  Occident  with  special  reference 
to  the  influence  of  science,  evolution,  geog- 
raphy, Protestantism,  secularism,  and  social 
and  economic  circumstances. 

Ideas  of  American  Philos- 
ophers  (3)  304 

The  development  of  thought  in  America 
since  colonial  times.  Study  of  representative 
thinkers  in  relation  to  historical,  social, 
and  economic  circumstances.  Considera- 
tion of  various  schools  of  thought  such  as 
empiricism,  naturalism,  pluralism,  dualism, 
realism,  and  idealism.  During  the  course 
the  student  prepares  short  papers  and  one 
longer  thesis  to  clarify  his  own  philosophical 
orientation. 


Ideas  of  Man  in  the 

Middle  Ages   (3)  302 

Study  of  the  medieval  man  in  his  religious 
feelings,  moral  aspirations,  artistic  work,  and 


Ideas  of  the  East   (3)  305 

Study  of  the  philosophies  and  religions  of 
the  Asiatic  and  Oriental  peoples.  Compari- 
son  with   the   ideas   of   Occidental   peoples. 
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Junior  Reading  Project  (1)        390 

Independent  study  of  the  works  of  great 
thinkers  in  their  historical  setting  according 
to  a  project  plan  developed  in  conference 
with  an  instructor.  Oral  and  written  re- 
ports. Prerequisite,  approval  of  the  read- 
ing plan  by  the  faculty  of  the  department. 

Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)         401 

Objective  study  of  the  nature  of  religion, 
the  validity  of  its  approach  to  experience 
and  reality,  and  its  relation  to  science,  art, 
and  literature.  Consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  good  and  evil,  sin, 
freedom  and  restraint,  prayer,  revelation, 
immortality,  and  the  nature  of  God.  Con- 
sideration of  contemporary  schools  of 
thought;  student's  idea  of  religion  presented 
in  short  papers  and  course  thesis.  Pre- 
requisite, Growth  of  Religious  Ideas  in  the 
Bible  101  (3),  The  Life  and  Influence  of 
Jesus  102  (3),  Fundamental  Problems  of 
Philosophy  202  (3),  and  General  Psychol- 
ogy 201  (3). 

Aesthetics  (3)  402 

The  nature  of  beauty  and  the  relation  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  beautiful  to  the  fine 


arts  and  to  human  experience.  Study  of  the 
ideas  of  the  beautiful  as  represented  by 
thinkers  from  Plato  to  Santayana  and 
Dewey.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  division  of  humanities. 

The  Problem  of  Choice  (3)         403 

Systematic  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
valuation,  their  relation  to  factual  judg- 
ments, and  individual  and  social  behavior. 
The  act  of  choice;  moral  experience. 
Historical  review  of  theories  of  ethics. 
Evaluation  of  varied  areas  of  life  with 
consideration  of  consequences  which  result 
from  application  of  different  standards  of 
choice.    Attention  to  standards  of  taste. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)       490 

Individual  inquiry  into  the  original  writ- 
ings of  representative  philosophers  and  study 
of  a  current  philosophical  problem  with 
reference  to  source  material  and  student's 
own  thinking.  Problem  submitted  to  the 
Dean  for  approval  upon  recommendation 
of  the  departmental  faculty  nine  months 
before  the  student  plans  to  take  the  bache- 
lor's degree.  Prerequisite,  completion  of 
Philosophy  390  or  Religion  390  with  dis- 
tinction. 


Mr.  Calfee,  Mr.  Keck,  Mr.  Gates,  Miss  Baker, 
Mr.  Lazzari,  Mr.  Steppat,  and  Mr.  Galloway 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  offers 
courses  planned  to  provide  within  the  liberal  arts  program  the  oppor- 
tunity for  intensive  studio  practice  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  Courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of 
students:  (1)  those  planning  careers  in  creative  painting  and  sculp- 
ture and  who  are  determined  to  spend  at  least  four  years  in  acquiring 
the  manual  skill  and  understanding  necessary  to  express  themselves 
in  their  chosen  medium  and  (2)  those  who  realize  the  enrichment  and 
understanding  of  life  to  be  gained  from  such  study.  In  the  studios 
each  student  works  as  an  individual  in  one  of  several  small  groups. 
After  he  has  mastered  fundamentals,  he  is  encouraged  to  experiment, 
seeking  the  form  most  suitable  to  his  own  personal  vision.  The 
faculty  does  not  encourage  specialization  during  the  early  years  of 
study,  but  feels  that  the  mastery  of  any  of  the  plastic  arts  demands  a 
comprehension  of  all  branches  such  as  landscape,  figure,  portrait,  and 
still  life.  While  the  Department  affirms  that  all  important  contem- 
porary works  are  based  upon  a  preceding  tradition,  it  holds  that  the 
endeavor  of  the  living  artist  is  to  add  to  past  accomplishment,  vary- 
ing it  to  suit  the  changing  ideas  and  materials  of  his  own  time.  The 
Department  closely  relates  theory  and  practice  in  creative  expression. 
Any  student  learns  by  doing.  The  artist  is  interested  in  intellectuali- 
zation  mainly  because  it  aids  him  to  render  perceptible  the  mystery 
that  is  art.  The  University  has  carefully  selected  a  faculty  of  creative 
artists  with  years  of  teaching  and  professional  experience.  They 
agree  fundamentally  in  their  ideas  and  presentation  but  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  own  personal  emphasis.  The  Department  manages  its 
own  museum,  presenting  changing  exhibitions  which  afford  students 
the  opportunity  to  study  works  of  art  at  first  hand. 


CAREER  COURSES 

Career  courses  may  be  elected  only  in  two 
semester  units. 

Mornings — 9:30  to  12:80  o'clock 
Afternoons — 1:00  to  ^:00  o'clock 

Creative  Painting  (10)  151-152 

First  course  of  a  four  year  sequence  open 
only  to  freshmen  who  plan  to  continue  for 
eight  semesters.  Basic  and  simplified 
theories   of   color,  composition,   and   design. 


Structural  drawing  from  the  figure,  head, 
landscape,  and  still  life  as  sources  of  ex- 
pressive pattern.  Some  sculpture  is  desir- 
able in  every  student's  program.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  the  departmental 
chairman  after  conference  with  student. 

Creative  Painting  (10)  251-252 

Second  course  of  a  four  year  sequence 
continuing  work  in  Creative  Painting  151- 
152  (10).  Students  taking  this  sophomore 
course  may  enroll  in  special  seminar  classes. 
Prerequisite,  Creative  Painting  151-152  (10). 
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Creative  Painting  (10)  351-352 

Advanced  theory.  Experiments  in  modern 
simplification,  non-objective  painting,  fan- 
tasy. Choice  of  subject  matter.  Students 
taking  this  course  may  elect  to  work  at 
mural  design.  Prerequisite,  Creative  Paint- 
ing 251-252  (10). 

Creative  Painting  (10)  451-452 

Independent  student  work  planned  in 
conference  with  instructors.  One  thesis 
project  required,  the  subject  of  which  must 
be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  de- 
partmental faculty  nine  months  before  the 
student  expects  to  take  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree.    Prerequisite,   Creative   Painting   351- 


GENERAL  COURSES 

Students  desiring  a  program  less  intensive 
than  the  career  course  may  elect  studies 
from  the  schedule  below. 

Mornings — 9:30    to    12:30    o'clock 
Afternoons — 1:00  to  4:00  o'clock 

Introduction  to  Painting  (3)     215 

Survey  of  the  basic  principles  of  painting. 
Structural  drawing  from  still  life,  figure, 
and  head.  Course  registration  limited. 
Three  mornings  or  afternoons  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite, written  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Introduction  to  Painting  (3)     216 

A  continuation  of  Introduction  to  Paint- 
ing 215  (3).  Three  mornings  or  afternoons 
a  week.  Prerequisite,  Introduction  to  Paint- 
ing 215  (3). 

Intermediate  Painting  (3)  315 

A  more  advanced  application  of  the  theory 
studied  in  Introduction  to  Painting  215  (3), 
216  (3)  or  215  (2)  and  216  (2).  Students 
follow  their  own  preference  in  developing 
either  a  more  abstract  or  nonobjective 
approach  or  the  more  representational. 
Three  mornings  or  afternoons  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite, Introduction  to  Painting  216  (3). 

Intermediate  Painting  (3)  316 

A  continuation  of  Intermediate  Painting 
315  (3).  Three  mornings  or  afternoons  a 
week.  Prerequisite,  Intermediate  Paintinq 
315  (3). 


Advanced  Painting  (3)  415 

Student  may  work  on  projects  of  his  own 
choice,  developed  in  his  personal  manner  in 
conferences  with  instructors.  Three  morn- 
ings or  afternoons  a  week.  Prerequisite, 
Intermediate  Painting  316  (3). 

Advanced  Painting  (3)  416 

A  continuation  of  Advanced  Painting  415 
(3).  Three  mornings  or  afternoons  a  week. 
Prerequisite,  Advanced  Painting  415  (3). 

Evenings — 8:00   to   10:00  o'clock 

Introduction  to  Painting  (2)     215 

Similar  to  Introduction  to  Painting  215 
(3),  but  meeting  two  evenings  a  week. 
Prerequisite,  written  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Introduction  to  Painting  (2)     216 

A  continuation  of  Introduction  to  Paint- 
ing 215  (2).  Two  evenings  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite, Introduction  to  Painting  215  (2). 

Intermediate  Painting  (2)  315 

Similar  to  Intermediate  Painting  315  (3), 
but  meeting  two  evenings  a  week.  Prerequi- 
site, Introduction  to  Painting  216  (2). 

Intermediate  Painting  (2)  316 

A  continuation  of  Intermediate  Painting 
315  (2).  Two  evenings  a  week.  Prerequi- 
site, Intermediate  Painting  315  (2). 

Advanced  Painting  (2)  415 

Similar  to  Advanced  Painting  415  (3), 
but  meeting  two  evenings  a  week.  Prerequi- 
site,  Intermediate   Painting   316   (2). 

Advanced  Painting  (2)  416 

A  continuation  of  Advanced  Painting  415 
(2).  Two  evenings  a  week.  Prerequisite, 
Advanced  Painting  Ifl5  (2). 

DRAWING 

Drawing  (1)  208 

Structural  drawing  from  the  human  figure 
and  head.  Anatomy,  movement,  expression. 
Emphasis  upon  rapid  statement.  Saturday 
morning,   10:00   to    12:00   o'clock. 

SCULPTURE 

Ceramic  Sculpture   (2)  210 

Technique  of  hollow  modeling  and  the 
principles  of  firing  and  glazing.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor. 
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Sculpture  (3)  309 

A  study  of  the  problems  and  principles 
of  sculpture,  armature  construction,  and 
plaster  casting.  Recommended  prerequisite, 
Drawing  208  (1);  written  permission  of  the 
instructor  required.  Some  sculpture  is 
recommended  to  all  students  taking  work 
in    the    department. 

Sculpture  (3)  310 

A  continuation  of  Sculpture  309  (3). 
Three  mornings  a  week.  Prerequisite, 
Sculpture  309   (3). 


Sculpture  (2) 


311 


Similar  to  Sculpture  309  (3),  but  meeting 
two  evenings  a  week.  Recommended  pre- 
requisite, Drawing  208  (1);  written  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  required. 

Sculpture  (2)  312 

A  continuation  of  Sculpture  311  (2). 
Two  evenings  a  week.  Prerequisite,  Sculp- 
ture Sll  (2). 

MATERIALS 

Materials  (1)  209 

Preparation  of  various  grounds  for  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  tempera.  Media,  underpaint- 
ing,  glazing,  emulsions  for  tempera.  Selection 
and  toning  of  frames.  Not  open  to  fresh- 
man students. 

WATER  COLOR 

Water  Color  (2)  321 

Basic  principles  of  design,  composition, 
and  color  adapted  to  the  technique  of  water 
color.  For  second  year  students  or  those 
having   previous   art   training. 

COMPOSITION 

Advanced  Composition  453 

(non-credit) 

Class  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  certain  structural  design  and  color 
patterns  existent  in  all  good  painting.  Model 
and  pose  changed  each  week  to  afford 
opportunity  for  practice  in  variety  of  tech- 
niques encouraging  originality  and  a  fresh 
approach.  Saturday  morning,  9:30  to  12:30 
o'clock.  Prerequisite,  written  permission  of 
instructor. 


HISTORY 

Survey  of  Ancient  and 

Medieval  Art  (3)  201 

Illustrated  examination  of  the  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting  of  Western 
Europe  and  of  the  Near  East  planned  to 
show  art  as  an  expression  of  man's  beliefs 
and  ideas  and  to  encourage  a  critical  ap- 
proach to  art  forms.  Prerequisite  to  Ancient 
Art  301  (S)  and  Medieval  Art  302  (3). 

Survey  of  Renaissance  and 
Modern  Art  (3)  202 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
of  Western  Europe  from  1400  and  of  Amer- 
ican art  to  the  present.  Course  with  illus- 
trations planned  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  masterpieces  in  Washington  gal- 
leries and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  con- 
temporary art.  Prerequisite  to  advanced 
Renaissance  and  modern  art  courses. 

Ancient  Art  (3)  301 

Study  of  the  contrasting  arts  of  Egypt 
and  Crete,  preparatory  to  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  artistic  achievement 
of  classical  Greece.  Following  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Hellenistic-Roman  period,  the 
Art  of  the  Early  Christian  period  is  eval- 
uated as  the  link  between  the  ancient  and 
medieval  expressions.  Prerequisite.  Survey 
of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art  201  (3)  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Medieval  Art  (3)  302 

The  development  of  Christian  art  in 
North  Europe  in  the  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  periods.  Direct  comparison  of  the 
mystic  thirteenth  century  French  expression 
and  the  materialistic  statement  of  classical 
Greece.  Study  of  medieval  art  in  Italy  and 
in  the  Byzantine  world.  Prerequisite,  Sur- 
vey of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art  201  (3)  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

Renaissance  Architecture 

and  Sculpture   (3)  303 

Interpretation  of  the  highly  complex 
Renaissance  civilization  with  attention  to 
the  contributions  of  the  great  Italian  artists 
from  the  fifteenth  century  through  the 
seventeenth  century  Baroque  achievement. 
An  analvsis  of  the  formal  and  authoritative 
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approach  to  art  formulated  by  the  seven- 
teenth century  French  academics.  Prerequi- 
site, Survey  of  Renaissance  and  Modern 
Art  202  (3)  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Modern  Architecture  and 
Sculpture  (3)  304 

Examination  of  the  new  architectural 
forms  evolved  through  the  use  of  new  ma- 
terials and  through  the  search  for  a  new 
style.  Sculpture  of  the  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twentieth  centuries  treated  con- 
currently with  the  architecture.  Prerequi- 
site, Renaissance  Architecture  and  Sculp- 
ture 303  (3)  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Junior  Reading  Project  (1)        390 

Independent  reading  and  thinking  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  tutor  to  lead  a 
student  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  his  favorite  medium  of  art  whether  it  be 
architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting.  Project 
prepares  student  to  understand  and  evalu- 
ate the  European  background  of  a  selected 
phase  of  American  art.  Results  of  inquiry 
presented  orally  and  in  writing.  Prerequi- 
site, approval  of  the  reading  plan  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Department. 

Renaissance  Painting  (3)  401 

A  detailed  chronological  study  of  the 
major  works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  painters,  and  of  El  Greco,  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  and  Velasquez.  Academic 
painting  in  France  with  its  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Rococo  phase.  Prerequisite,  Survey  of 
Renaissance  and  Modern  Art  202  (3)  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 


Modern  Painting    (3)  402 

An  inquiry  into  painting  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries.  Prerequi- 
site, Renaissance  Painting  IfOl  (3)  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

SPECIAL  SEMINARS 

To  acquaint  students  with  current  trends, 
the  Department  each  year  offers  a  six-week 
seminar  directed  by  an  artist  of  outstanding 
creative  talent.  He  is  chosen  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  accomplishment  but  also  for  his 
ability  to  direct  the  thinking  of  those  ready 
to  receive  his  ideas.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  the  departmental  faculty. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)      490 

Student  extends  the  inquiry  undertaken  as 
a  Junior  Reading  Project  into  an  investiga- 
tion of  some  phase  of  American  art  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  him,  which  he  may  observe  in 
Metropolitan  Washington  or  in  his  home  lo- 
cality. Study  continued  through  repeated 
inspection  of  the  monuments  chosen  under 
the  guidance  of  the  faculty  tutor.  The  results 
of  the  Junior  Reading  Project  and  the  first 
session's  work  in  Senior  Problem  Analysis 
presented  in  the  second  session  as  a 
written  thesis  which  must  incorporate  the 
student's  individual  point  of  view  and  make 
a  definite  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Problem  submitted  to  the  Dean 
for  approval,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  departmental  faculty,  nine  months  be- 
fore the  student  plans  to  take  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Prerequisite,  completion  of  Junior 
Reading  Project  390  (1)  with  distinction. 
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MEDICAL    SERVICE 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  —  MEN 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  —  WOMEN 


Stafford  H.  Cassell,  M.S. 
Chairman  of  the  Division 


A  normal  person  enjoys  work  without  undue 
fatigue,  makes  decisions  without  needless 
stress  or  delay,  and  places  a  value  larger  than 
self  at  the  center  of  living.  Healthful  living 
as  a  product  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
results  from  proper  habits  and  rhythms  of 
mental  work,  physical  exercise,  recreation,  and 
rest. 
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Dr.  Ryland,  Miss  Scrimshaw,  Miss  Miller,  Miss  Behnke,  Miss  Hawse 

and  Miss  Bell 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  physician  and  three  resident  graduate  nurses  promotes 
positive  programs  of  healthful  living,  establishes  safeguards  for  the 
health  of  each  student  by  individual  physical  examinations,  rec- 
ommendations for  the  correction  of  any  physical  weakness,  and 
continuing  check-ups  throughout  the  student's  four  years  of  college. 
It  encourages  proper  eating  habits,  regular  and  vigorous  physical 
activity,  adequate  rest,  outdoor  living,  and  physical  and  mental 
therapies.  The  staff  holds  daily  dispensary  hours;  the  physician 
maintains  regularly  scheduled  office  hours.  The  College  provides  an 
infirmary  for  the  care  of  students  who  are  ill.  By  all  means  at  its 
disposal  the  department  encourages  optimum  health. 


Physiology  and  Hygiene 
(no  credit)  001 

The  study  of  the  human  body  with  refer- 
ence to  the  problems  of  individual  and  group 
living.  Classes  for  men  and  women  meet 
separately.  One  hour  each,  week  for  the  first 
four  weeks  of  the  fall  session.  Required  of 
all  new  students. 

Physical  Examinations 

Complete  physical  examination  of  each 
student  during  first  semester  of  college  en- 
rollment for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  each 
student's  physical  capacity,  discovering 
weaknesses  and  defects  which  need  atten- 
tion, preventing  a  student  with  disability 
from  carrying  work  beyond  physical  ability, 
and  arranging  for  appropriate  and  thera- 
peutic physical  activity  and  health  habits. 
Follow-up    care    of   physical    defects.      Ap- 


pointments issued  to  students  by  the  medical 
and  nursing  staff. 

Dispensary 

Daily  service  for  students  who  need  medi- 
cal diagnosis  and  treatment  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.  except  during  meal  hours;  Satur- 
days to  11:30  a.m.;  Sundays  on  call.  Mary 
Graydon  Hall. 

Infirmary 

Hospitalization  for  ill  students  admitted 
by  medical  order.  Each  full-time  student 
entitled  to  maximum  seven  days  of  infirmary 
care  during  a  session.  Fee  charged  for  each 
day  exceeding  seven.  Meals  during  infirmary 
stay  student's  obligation. 

Nursing  Service 

A  registered  nurse  is  on  call  at  all  times. 
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Mr.  Cassell,  Mr.  Schttlze,  Me.  Courage,  Mb.  Pearce,  Mr.  Carlo, 
and  Mr.  English 

THE  DEPARTMENT  considers  physical  education  as  one  phase 
of  the  total  education  of  the  whole  individual.  It  seeks  to  develop 
organic  power  and  physical  vitality  as  a  condition  necessary  for 
successful  activity  in  other  fields.  By  its  programs  of  required 
courses,  intramural  sports,  and  intercollegiate  contests,  it  encour- 
ages harmonious  muscular  development,  provides  incentive  and 
opportunity  for  each  student  to  secure  physical  recreation  as  a 
balance  to  the  sedentary  demands  of  academic  life,  cultivates  the 
social  and  moral  values  of  games  and  sports,  develops  appreciation 
for  high  ideals  and  efficient  administration  of  athletics,  and  develops 
skills,  habits,  and  understanding  of  health  and  exercise  which  con- 
tribute to  wholesome  living  and  emotional  stability.  The  Depart- 
ment offers  concentration  studies  in  physical  education  to  prepare 
men  for  careers  as  coaches,  directors  of  athletics,  and  recreation 
leaders.  To  encourage  general  participation  in  sports,  the  Depart- 
ment conducts  a  comprehensive  intramural  program  throughout  the 
year  in  a  variety  of  activities  in  which  students  may  develop  indi- 
vidual skills  and  interests  in  activities  which  may  be  enjoyed  both 
in  the  College  and  after  graduation.  Athletic  fields  and  gymnasiums 
are  provided  for  intercollegiate  and  intramural  games.  The  Amer- 
ican University  is  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  and  the  Mason-Dixon  Conference.  Leonard  Gymnasium 
is  the  center  of  physical  education  activities  for  men. 


Physical  Education   (6) 

To  meet  graduation  requirements  each  man 
is  required  to  take  physical  education  for 
six  consecutive  sessions  following  enrollment. 
Classes  meet  twice  each  week.  Courses  are 
numbered  for  the  convenience  of  the  Regis- 
trar as  100  for  freshmen,  200  for  sophomores, 
and  300  for  juniors.  The  letters  F,  S,  or  SU 
after  the  course  level  number  indicate 
whether  the  requirement  was  fulfilled  in  the 
fall  (F),  spring  (S),  or  summer  (SU)  ses- 
sion. 

In  the  freshman  year  attention  is  given  to 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  fundamental 
skills  of  games  and  sports  which  require 
individual  performance   and   group   partici- 


pation. Team  games;  combative  sports;  in- 
dividual activities   of  carry-over  value. 

The  sophomore  program  continues  the 
work  begun  in  the  freshman  year  but  adds 
additional  team  games  of  speedball,  basket- 
ball, softball,  touchfootball,  and  volleyball; 
and  individual  activities  of  tennis,  golf,  bad- 
minton, swimming,  handball,  and  track  and 
field  events. 

In  the  junior  year  the  student  has  oppor- 
tunity, under  supervision,  to  demonstrate 
and  perfect  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  at 
least  two  games  and  combative  sports  and 
in  two  individual  activities. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have 
organic  or  physical  defects,  individual  pro- 
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grams  in  any  year  are  arranged  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  physician. 

The  Department  encourages  each  man  to 
pass  a  swimming  examination. 

Individual  Student  Equipment 

Each  student  participating  in  physical  ed- 
ucation must  equip  himself  with  a  quarter 
sleeve  white  athletic  shirt,  white  trunks,  a 
gray  sweat-shirt  and  pants,  and  rubber  soled 
gymnasium  shoes.  He  is  expected  to  keep 
his  uniform  clean  and  in  good  repair.  Uni- 
forms may  be  obtained  at  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Office  in  Leonard  Gymnasium  during 
registration  week.  Each  student  must  have 
a  locker  in  the  gymnasium.  A  refundable 
deposit  of  one  dollar  is  required  for  the  key. 

Intramural  Sports 

Extensive  intramural  and  extramural 
sports  are  recreation  programs  planned 
for  competition  by  classes,  interest  groups, 
fraternities,  non-fraternity  students,  indi- 
viduals, and  faculty.  Intramural  sports  in- 
clude basketball,  speedball,  softball,  volley- 


ball, touchfootball,  tennis,  shuffleboard, 
handball,  badminton,  horseshoes,  golf,  foul 
shooting,  ping  pong,  boxing,  swimming,  and 
field  and  track  events.  All  physically-fit  men 
may  participate  in  these  sports  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  apply  to 
intramural  sports.  Intramural  teams  from 
the  University  compete  with  other  university 
and  college  intramural  teams.  Each  spring, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  intramural  de- 
partment, the  Annual  District  Extramural 
Basketball  Tournament  is  held  on  the 
campus. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

The  University  engages  in  intercollegiate 
athletic  competition  in  the  sports  of  basket- 
ball, baseball,  boxing,  golf,  swimming,  tennis, 
and  track  and  field  sports.  Instruction  and 
supervision  is  given  to  men  engaging  in 
these  sports.  Eligibility  for  participation  in 
inter-collegiate  sports  is  based  upon  the  rules 
and  regulations  established  by  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the 
Mason-Dixon  Conference. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  offers  a 
concentration  in  physical  education  and  athletic  coaching  for  men 
planned  to  prepare  progressive  and  responsible  directors  of  athletics 
and  instructors  in  physical  education.  The  program,  fitting  men 
to  coach,  direct,  and  supervise  all  forms  of  games  and  athletics  as 
well  as  to  teach  the  formal,  informal  and  corrective  phases  of  physical 
education,  is  integrally  related  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  By  this  relationship  the  professional  courses  in 
the  concentration  program  have  substantial  foundations  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  fundamentals  of  education. 

In  planning  his  course  of  professional  studies,  the  student  must 
confer  with  the  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  and  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  who 
must  certify  on  the  Travel  Plan  that  the  proposed  course  of  study 
meets  the  requirements  for  the  certification  of  teachers  of  physical 
education  in  the  state  where  the  student  intends  to  locate.  Ordi- 
narily a  student  will  prepare  himself  to  teach  in  one  field  in  addition 
to  physical  education.  The  program  of  studies  in  this  sequence 
should  be  developed  in  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology  Human  Physiology  202  (4),  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Adolescent  Development  301  (4),  The  Secondary 
School  Curriculum  302  (4-),  and  Principles,  Methods,  and  Practice 
of  Teaching  401  and  402  (11). 


First  Aid,  Safety  Education, 
and  Athletic  Training  (3)  101 

Methods  of  first  aid,  athletic  training, 
and  treatment  of  conditions  which  legiti- 
mately fall  in  the  sphere  of  the  non-medical 
director.  Practice  in  methods  of  handling 
types  of  emergencies.  First  aid  treatment; 
bandaging.  Safety  problems  and  methods; 
causes  of  and  means  of  preventing  accidents; 
safety  education.  Satisfactory  completion 
of  the  course  recognized  by  Red  Cross  cer- 
tificate. Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in 
the  department. 


History  and  Principles  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education  (3)  102 
Development,  purpose,  and  scope  of  health, 
physical,  and  safety  education,  and  of  ath- 
letic coaching,  recreation  leadership,  and 
camping.  Relation  of  principles  of  physical 
education  to  the  school  curriculum.  Evalu- 
ation of  the  outcome  of  physical  education 
activities.  Lectures,  recitation,  readings, 
and  reports. 

Leadership  in  Physical 
Education   (2) 

Methods,  theories,  and  techniques  of  train- 
ing   others    in    health,    physical    education, 
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athletics,  and  recreation.  Experience  in 
teaching  physical  education  classes  and  or- 
ganizing and  supervising  recreational  activi- 
ties. Prerequisite,  History  and  Principles 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education  102  (3). 

Organization  and  Administration 
of  Intramural  Athletics  (2)       202 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  construction 
and  administration  of  intramural  sports  pro- 
grams. Extensive  study  of  secondary  school 
and  college  programs  and  equipment.  Pre- 
requisite, Leadership  in  Physical  Education 
201  (2). 

Kinesiology  (4)  301 

Science  of  bodily  movement.  Study  of 
principal  types  of  muscular  exercise.  In- 
quiry into  how  individual  performs  exercise, 
the  reaction  of  the  body,  and  the  relation  of 
exercise  to  body  development  and  efficiency. 
Body  mechanics  in  relation  to  posture,  exer- 
cise, and  sports.  Prerequisite,  Human  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology  202  (If). 

Recreation  Programs   (3)  302 

Principles  and  policies  of  recreation  agen- 
cies with  attention  to  administration,  legis- 
lation, centers,  equipment,  personnel,  and 
program.  Prerequisite,  written  permission 
of  the  chairman  of  the  division. 

Rules  and  Officiating  (2)  303 

Intensive  study  of  rules  of  intercollegiate, 
intramural,  and  interscholastic  sports.  Tech- 
niques and  methods  of  officiating  with  prac- 
tice under  supervision.  Prerequisite,  written 
permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Coaching  Minor  Sports  (3)  304 
Principles,  methods,  and  strategy  used  in 
coaching  minor  sports.  Fundamentals,  sys- 
tems, and  equipment  used  by  coaches,  train- 
ers, and  physical  educators  in  swimming, 
tennis,  track,  and  boxing.  Prerequisite,  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Coaching  Major  Sports  (3)  305 
Principles,  methods,  and  strategy  used  in 
coaching  major  sports.  Fundamentals,  sys- 
tems, and  equipment  used  by  coaches,  train- 
ers, and  physical  educators  in  football,  bas- 
ketball, and  baseball.  Prerequisite,  written 
permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


Junior  Reading  Project  (1)         390 

Readings  in  history,  principles,  methods, 
and  experience  in  physical  education.  Pre- 
requisite, approval  of  the  reading  plan  by  the 
faculty  of  the  department. 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physi- 
cal Education  (3)  401 
Introduction  to  the  use  of  measurement 
techniques  in  physical  education.  Principles 
of  tests,  their  construction,  administration, 
and  interpretation.  Survey  of  tests  and 
measurement  techniques.  Prerequisite,  Sta- 
tistical Method  201  (4). 

Organization  and  Administration 
of  Physical  Education  and  Athlet- 
ics (3)  402 

Principles  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  physical  education  in  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  At- 
tention to  conduct  of  intercollegiate,  inter- 
scholastic, and  mass  athletics.  Departmental 
personnel,  schedules,  equipment,  plant,  and 
related  problems.  Prerequisite,  written  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  division. 

Health  Education   (3)  404 

Seminar  in  advanced  health  education 
planned  to  meet  state  teaching  requirements. 
School  and  community  hygiene.  Prerequi- 
site, written  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  division. 

Senior  Problem  Analysis  (2)       490 

Individual  field  survey  of  facilities,  agen- 
cies, and  organization  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  intensive  study  of  various 
phases  of  health,  physical  education,  and 
athletic  programs  as  represented  by  men's, 
women's,  and  coeducational  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  public  and  private  secondary 
schools.  Study  of  community  agencies  such 
as  youth  hostels,  YMCA,  YWCA,  Police 
Boys'  Club,  boating  clubs,  riding  clubs,  in- 
dustrial, religious,  and  neighborhood  athletic 
leagues,  public  parks,  playgrounds,  golf 
courses,  tennis  courts,  fields,  and  recreation 
programs.  Study  of  programs  in  juvenile 
homes,  hospitals,  and  penal  institutions. 
Study  of  values  of  professional  athletics. 
Introduction  to  resources  of  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  Army  Medical  Museum.  Intro- 
duction to  work  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Board  of  Recreation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  National  Park  Service. 
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Intensive  study  of  one  agency.  Project  sub- 
nutted  to  the  Dean  for  approval  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  departmental  faculty 
nine  months  before  the  student  plans  to  take 
the  bachelor's  degree.  Prerequisite,  comple- 
tion of  Junior  Reading  Project  390  (1)  until 
distinction. 

RECOMMENDATION  TO 
MAJORS 

Students  concentrating  in  the  Department 
and  intending  to  teach  physical  education 
should  elect  in  the  Department  of  Biology 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  202  (4) 
and  in  the  Department  of  Education  Ado- 


lescent Development  301  (4).  The  Second- 
ary School  Curriculum  302  (4).  Principles, 
Methods,  and  Practice  of  Teaching  with  the 
seminar  on  Teaching  Physical  Education  401 
(6)  and  402  (6). 

A  student  planning  to  teach  must  build 
his  curriculum  to  meet  the  specific  licensing 
requirements  of  the  State  in  which  he  plans 
to  teach.  The  travel  plan  of  a  student  plan- 
ning to  teach  must  indicate  the  State  from 
which  he  proposes  to  obtain  a  teaching 
license  and  must  be  signed  both  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  and  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 


/-^husicat   C^clucution  /-or   l/l/c 


omen 


Miss  Hall,  Miss  Muih,  and  Miss  Wallace 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
WOMEN  provides  basic  courses  in  body  mechanics  to  develop 
efficiency  and  trimness  in  posture  and  carriage,  in  rhythmic  funda- 
mentals to  develop  grace  and  poise,  and  in  elementary  swimming 
skills  to  build  habits  of  water  safety.  It  offers  seasonal  sports  and 
activity  adapted  to  the  need  and  interest  of  the  student  and  en- 
courages mastery  of  individual  sport,  skills,  and  interests  which  may 
be  enjoyed  recreationally  both  in  college  and  in  community  life. 
The  department  conducts  an  extensive  intra-mural  sports  program 
and  engages  in  a  limited  number  of  women's  inter-collegiate  com- 
petitions. Close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Medical  Serv- 
ice results  in  the  checking,  education,  and  follow-up  on  the  practical 
health  living  of  the  students.  Students  with  medical  restrictions 
are  assigned  to  class  or  individual  work  adjusted  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  University  physician.  Clendenen  Gymnasium  is 
the  center  of  physical  education  for  women. 


Physical  Education  (6) 

To  meet  graduation  requirements  each 
woman  is  required  to  take  physical  educa- 
tion for  six  consecutive  sessions  following 
enrollment.  Classes  meet  twice  each  week. 
Courses  are  numbered  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Registrar  as  100  for  freshmen,  200  for 
sophomores,  and  300  for  juniors.  The  letter 
F  or  S  after  the  level  number  indicates 
whether  the  requirement  was  completed  in 
the  fall   (F)   or  spring  (S)   session. 

Fall  Season 

Speedball — Active  team  game  combining  ele- 
ments of  soccer  and  basketball. 

Hockey — Alternative  active  team  game. 

Recreational  Games — Course  open  only  to 
medically  restricted  women.  Individual 
attention. 

Riding — Group  trail  riding.  Individual  in- 
struction.    Special  fee  course. 


Swimming — Sport  conducted  on  all  skill 
levels.  Particularly  recommended  to 
women  who  are  non-swimmers  or  begin- 
ners. 

Rhythmic  Swimming — Open  to  advanced 
swimmers  only. 

Life  Saving — American  Red  Cross  certifica- 
tion for  senior  life  saving. 

Winter  Season 

Badminton — Stroke  analysis  and  techniques 
of  play.    Single  and  double  competition. 

Basketball — Individual  techniques,  rules,  and 
team  play. 

Basketball  Officiating — Course  for  advanced 
players.  Study  of  official  rules,  experi- 
ence in  practical  officiating,  written  exami- 
nation for  official  intra-mural,  local,  or 
national  ratings.  Laboratory  and  prac- 
tice periods  required. 
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Body  Mechanics  —  Individually  prescribed 
exercise  program  to  develop  figure  and 
posture  control.  Special  attention,  accord- 
ing to  physician's  recommendations,  to 
medically  restricted. 

Bowling — Individual  instruction  in  form, 
scoring,  and  technique  in  ten  pins. 

Fencing — Individual  instruction  in  foil  fenc- 
ing.    Small  classes. 

Modern  Dance — Individual  dance  techniques 
and  rhythmic  patterns  for  simple  creative 
expression.  End-of-course  demonstration 
of  class  work.  Course  open  to  students 
with  previous  dance  experience. 

Rhythmic  Fundamentals  —  Basic  rhythmic 
work  and  body  action  to  develop  poise  and 
grace. 

Spring  Season 

Archery  —  Details  of  shooting  technique, 
scoring,  tournament  form,  and  selection  of 
equipment.     Lectures  on  rainy  days. 

Softball — Development  of  individual  skill. 
Practice  and  team  work. 

Tennis — Indoor  practice  in  stroke  analysis 
and  individual  techniques.  Use  of  courts 
as  weather  permits. 


]rolleyball — Basic   skills    in   individual   play 
and  team  tactics. 


INTRAMURAL  AND  EXTRA- 
MURAL SPORTS 

Under  the  direct  supervision  and  guidance 
of  the  departmental  faculty,  a  student  may 
voluntarily  participate  in  intramural  and 
extramural  sports  for  women,  thereby  earn- 
ing points  toward  "A"  club  membership. 
Play  and  sports  days  with  women  of  other 
colleges  provides  throughout  the  year  addi- 
tional recreational  opportunity  according  to 
the  following  seasonal  calendar: 

Fall —      hockey,  extramural 

swimming,   intramural    competition 
table   tennis,   singles   tournament 

Indoor — badminton,  singles  tournament 

basketball,    intramural    and    extra- 
mural competition 
bowling,  intramural  competition 
swimming,  extramural 

Spring — tennis,  intramural  tournament,  ex- 
tramural competition 
archery,  intramural  tournament,  ex- 
tramural competition 
volleyball,  sports  day  participation 
softball,  sports  day  participation. 


articipatio  n    in    the    common    life 
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Evelyn  F.  Skillixgton,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Chairinan  of  the  Division 


The  self  arises  in  the  social  process  when  the 
individual  takes  the  role  of  others  as  well  as 
his  own.  Democracy  becomes  a  nurturing 
fellowship  when  it  entrusts  a  man  as  a  con- 
dition of  his  growth  with  more  responsibility 
than  he  at  the  moment  has  had  experience  to 
bear.  The  man  becomes  a  citizen  when  he 
participates  in  the  common  life,  voluntarily 
accepting  its  obligations  and  demonstrating 
his  sincere  purpose  to  work  with  and  for 
others. 
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College  Honor  Society Mr.  Bentley 

Omricron  Delta  Kappa Mr.  Shenton 

Cap  and  Gown Miss  Hall 

Beta   Beta   Beta Mr.    Hatchett 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon Mr.  Kempton 

Alpha  Psi  Omega Miss  Miller 

Pi  Gamma  Mu Mr.  Lorimer 

Delta  Sigma  Rho Mr.  Brigham 

Omicron  Epsilon  Pi Mr.  Batchelder 

The  American  University  Eagle 

Editorial  Mr.  Kempton 

Business  Mr.  Zickefoose 

Advertising Mr.  Aspinwall 

Aucola   Mr.  Clark 

Freshman  Bible Mrs.  Skillington 

Right  Angle Mr.  Calfee 

The  American  University  Theater Miss  Miller 

WAMC   Mr.  Hubbell 

Chapel  Choir Mr.  McLain 

University  Chorus Mr.  McLain 

Music  Club Mr.  McLain 

Student  Christian  Fellowship Mr.  Eccles 

International  Relations  Club Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Brown 

Alliance  Francaise Mrs.  Wyatt 

Der  Deutsche  Literarische  Verein Mr.  Frank 

El  Club  Panamericano Miss  Ayala 

"A"  Club Miss  Hall 

Varsity  "A"  Club Mr.  Cassell 

Future  Teachers  of  America Miss  Saunders 

Chemistry  Club Mr.  Brownell 

Panhellenic  Council Mrs.  Skillington 

Interfraternity  Council Mr.  Shenton 

Registered  Nurses'  Club Miss  Jorgenson 
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airs 

Mas.  Skillington,  Miss  Hale,  and  Mr.  Hoak 

Because  the  College  holds  that  personal  experience  in  informal  asso- 
ciations on  the  campus  supplement  the  work  in  the  classroom  and 
laboratory,  it  organizes  activities  in  a  Division  of  Student  Affairs 
under  the  direction  of  a  divisional  chairman.  The  objectives  of  the 
societies  in  the  Division  are  to  provide  intimate  interest  groups  for 
the  cultivation  of  personal  relationships  and  the  definition  and  direc- 
tion of  special  aptitudes,  to  give  experience  in  the  conduct  of  an 
organization,  and  to  enrich  student  life  by  relating  it  to  the  cultural 
life  of  Washington. 


NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Beta  Beta  Beta — National  Biology 
Honor  Society. 

A  student  concentrating  in  biology  be- 
comes eligible  for  election  to  Beta  Beta  Beta 
when  he  has  completed  at  least  twelve  aca- 
demic hours  of  work  in  the  Department 
of  Biology  with  a  2.00  average  or  better  and 
maintains  a  satisfactory  academic  standing 
in  other  studies.  Semi-annually  the  society 
sponsors  the  Science  Show. 

HUMANITIES 

Writing 

Pi  Delta   Epsilon — National   Jour- 
nalistic Honor  Fraternity . 

A  student  who  has  had  a  staff  position  on 
a  university  publication  for  at  least  two 
years  becomes  eligible  for  election  to  Pi 
Delta  Epsilon.  Each  year  at  commencement 
the  fraternity  presents  an  engraved  cup  to 
the  senior  who  has  performed  the  most 
useful  service  in  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  the  college  publications  during  four  years. 

Omicron    Epsilon    Pi — Poetry    So- 
ciety. 

A  student  who  demonstrates  an  ability  to 
write  poetry  becomes  eligible  for  election 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
society  productions  of  the  student  merit 
recognition. 


The  American  University  Eagle: — 
Student  Newspaper. 

Published  under  the  direction  of  a  Uni- 
versity Publications  Board,  The  American 
University  Eagle  is  an  all-university  news- 
paper published  throughout  the  calendar 
year.  The  editor  is  a  student  in  the  college 
in  studies  of  the  last  half  of  the  junior  and 
first  half  of  the  senior  year.  The  officers  of 
the  paper  are  elected  by  the  Board  from 
candidates  who  have  performed  outstanding 
service  on  the  Eagle. 

Aucola — College  Year  Book 

Issued  each  year  before  commencement, 
the  Aucola  is  the  College  Annual  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Publication  Board 
of  the  Student  Association.  Officers  are 
elected  by  the  Board  from  candidates  who 
have  performed  outstanding  service  on  the 
Year  Book. 

Freshman    Bible — Information 

Handbook 

The  Freshman  Bible  is  a  traditional  hand- 
book of  information  published  each  summer 
for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  new  students. 
It  is  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Publications  Board  of  the  Student  Associ- 
ation. 

Right  Angle — Art  Newspaper 

The  Right  Angle  is  a  monthly  newspaper 
of  art  news  and  criticism.  It  is  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture. 
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Acting 

The  American  University  Theater 

— Dramatic  Guild 

Membership  in  the  Theater  is  open  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  to  all  students 
who  wish  to  enroll  for  active  participation 
in  staging,  managing,  and  acting.  Member- 
ship in  the  Theater  establishes  dramatic 
apprenticeship. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega — National  Honor- 
ary Dramatic  Organization 

Outstanding  performance  in  any  phase 
of  dramatic  work  makes  a  student  eligible 
for  election  to  Alpha  Psi  Omega.  A  candi- 
date for  membership  must  declare  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  Theater  and  complete 
a  probationary  period. 

Station  WAMC 

Station  WAMC  is  the  low  frequency 
campus  radio  station  operated  by  the  Arthur 
and  Ann  Haskell  Foundation  Broadcasting 
Association.  The  Association  is  organized 
to  give  experience  to  students  in  presenting, 
producing,  and  broadcasting  radio  programs. 


Singing 

Chapel  Choir 

The  chapel  choir  sings  each  week  at  the 
chapel  services.  Membership  is  by  invita- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Music  after  try-outs  held  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session. 


University  Chorus 

The  University  Chorus  is  the  representa- 
tive musical  organization.  It  performs  a 
heavy  schedule  of  work  throughout  the  year. 
Among  events  presented  by  it  are  the 
Christmas  Concert  and  the  Spring  Music 
Week  concluded  by  a  chorus  concert. 

Music  Club 

With  membership  open  to  any  student  of 
musical  ability,  the  Music  Club  relates  the 
musical  life  of  the  Capital  and  the  Campus 
to  the  interests  of  students.  It  promotes 
concerts,  recitals,  and  lectures,  and  holds 
monthly  laboratory  sessions  for  student  per- 
formance. 


Serving 
Student  Christian  Fellowship 

The  Student  Christian  Fellowship  is  the 
operating  agency  of  religious  life  on  the 
campus  and  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Religious  Board.  Members  join  by 
signing  the  rolls  at  a  semi-annual  service. 
The  Fellowship  is  related  to  no  denomina- 
tion, but  is  Christian  in  its  emphasis. 

Speaking  Modern  Languages 

Junior  Alliance  Francaise 

The  purpose  of  the  Junior  Alliance  is  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  student  in  the 
varied  phases  of  French  life  and  culture,  to 
provide  opportunity  for  him  to  hear  cele- 
brated artists  and  lecturers  both  in  the 
campus  group  and  in  the  senior  Alliance 
group,  and  to  associate  with  the  French- 
speaking  community  in  the  Capital.  The 
American  University  society  was  the  first 
collegiate  branch  in  the  United  States  to  be- 
come affiliated  with  the  International  Alli- 
ance Francaise. 

Der  Deutsche  Literarische  Verein 

The  German  Society,  affiliated  with  the 
Interscholastic  Federation  of  German  Clubs, 
is  a  social  group  concerned  with  German 
culture,  songs,  music,  literature,  and  com- 
radeship. 

El  Club  Panamericano 

The  Spanish  club  plans  programs  to  ac- 
quaint students  with  the  art,  life,  traditions, 
and  literature  of  Spain  and  Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries.  The  Pan  American  Union 
and  the  Hispanic  Foundation  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  afford  members  of  the  Club  an 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  Spanish-American  life  and  culture. 
Pan-American  Day  is  celebrated  each  year 
with  a  special  event. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Pi  Gamma  Mu — National  Honorary 

Social  Science  Society 

Pi  Gamma  Mu  is  an  association  of  students 
of  distinction  concentrating  in  economics, 
history,  political  science,  or  sociology.  Mem- 
bers are  selected  from  the  junior  and  senior 
classes. 
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International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  an 
organization  of  students  including  a  large 
Dumber  of  foreign  students  who  are  seri- 
ously interested  in  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  to  other  countries  and  world 
problems.  It  is  related  to  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America  associates  in  a  common  professional 
interest  students  preparing  for  careers  of 
teaching. 

GREEK  LETTER 
FRATERNITY  ADVISORS 

Graduate  Fraternity  Faculty 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  (Men) 
William  B.  Holton  James  L.  McLain 

Alpha  Tau  Omega   (Men) 
Worthington   Houghton  Hugo  Schulze 

Alpha  Sigma   Phi    (Men) 
Carl  S.  Engel  John  E.  Bentley 

Phi  Mr   (Women) 
Jean  Proetsch  Ruberta  Olds 

Delta  Gamma   (Women) 
Mary  Park  Barbara  Hall 

Alpha  Chi  Omega   (Woynen) 
Judy  Campbell  Kathryn  Wyatt 

Kappa  Delta   (Women) 
Iva  Miller  Elizabeth  Romaine 

Faculty  Advisors 

Ixterfraterxitt  Council 

Walter  F.  Shenton 

Paxhellexic  Couxxil 

Evelyn  Skillington 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

"A"  Club 

The  "A"  Club  invites  women  to  its  mem- 
bership   when    they    have    performed    out- 


standing service  to  extra-curricular  women's 
athletics.  Two  field  days  and  banquets  are 
held  each  year  for  the  initiation  of  member^ 
and  the  presentation  of  awards. 

Varsity  A  Club 

The  Varsity  A  Club  is  an  association  of 
men  who  have  been  awarded  letters  for  par- 
ticipation in  major  sports.  The  Club  co- 
operates with  the  Division  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  in  promoting  athletics, 
sportsmanship,  and  scholarship. 

HONOR  SOCIETIES 

College  Honor  Society 

Seniors  of  high  scholastic  standing  are 
elected  by  the  faculty  to  the  College  Honor 
Society.  Faculty  members  belonging  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  become 
members  by  virtue  of  such  distinction. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa 

Alpha  Omega  Circle  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa  elects  to  its  membership  junior  and 
senior  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  campus  activities,  who  have  high 
scholastic  standing,  and  who  have  demon- 
strated strength  of  character. 

Cap  and  Gown 

The  Cap  and  Gown  each  spring  elects  to 
membership  junior  and  senior  women  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  scholarship, 
leadership,  and  campus  activities. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho — National  Debate 
Honor  Society 

A  student  who  has  been  a  member  of  a 
varsity  debate  squad  for  at  least  two  years 
and  who  has  participated  in  at  least  one 
intercollegiate  debate  in  each  of  these  years 
with  a  total  of  at  least  three  debates  is 
eligible  for  election  provided  an  academic 
average  of  2.00  or  better  has  been  main- 
tained. 
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1.01  Registration — A  student  after  counsel- 
ing registers  for  studies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall,  the  spring,  and 
the  summer  sessions.  In  building  a 
program  of  studies  for  any  session, 
a  student  gives  preference  to  pre- 
scribed courses  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  designated  in  the  curriculum. 
In  all  cases  prerequisites  stated  in  a 
course  announcement  must  be  met  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  pursuing  that 
course.  Each  student  bears  his  own 
final  responsibility  for  electing  only 
courses  for  which  he  has  met  the  pre- 
requisites. 

1.02  Travel  Plans  and  Protocols — A  stu- 
dent submits  his  proposed  course  of 
study  in  each  session  for  preliminary 
counseling  to  his  advisor  on  forms 
furnished  by  the  Registrar  in  advance 
of  formal  registration.  The  Registrar 
supplies  academic  data  necessary  to 
assist  a  student  in  the  preparation  of 
documents  necessary  for  conference 
with  his  advisor.  A  student's  proposed 
program  of  studies  for  each  session 
must  be  signed  by  a  faculty  advisor 
before  the  Registrar  has  authority  to 
accept    the    registration. 

1.03  Change  in  Program  of  Studies — A 
student  may  not  change  a  course  in 
the  program  of  studies  for  which  he  is 
registered  except  by  petition  to  the 
Dean  signed  by  the  instructor  of  the 
course  which  the  student  proposes  to 
drop  and  by  the  instructor  of  the 
course  which  he  proposes  to  enter. 

1.04  Registration  Deadline — A  student  is 
not  permitted  to  register  for  any 
course  after  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week  of  the  session. 

1.05  Session  Hour  Load — A  full-time  stu- 
dent carries  not  less  than  twelve 
nor  more  than  seventeen  credit  hours 
of  course  work  a  session.  No  student 
may  carry  more  than  eighteen  aca- 
demic hours  of  work.  A  student  pays 
a  fee  of  $15  for  any  additional  credit 
hour  over  seventeen  elected. 

1.06  Part-time    Students — Students    carry- 
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ing  less  than  twelve  session  hours  of 
course  work  are  classified  as  part- 
time.  A  part-time  student  must  meet 
the  regular  admission  requirements 
and  is  subject  to  all  standards  and 
regulations  of  the  College. 

1.07  Auditor — A  student  may  occasionally 
be  admitted  to  a  course  as  an  auditor. 
Such  student  receives  no  academic 
credit  and  has  no  grade  recorded  for 
work  done. 

1.08  Course  Listeners — A  full-time  student 
may  be  permitted  to  "listen"  to  a 
course  when  such  attendance  is  useful 
to  the  student  in  some  line  of  study 
which  he  is  pursuing.  Permission  to 
enter  a  course  as  a  listener  at  any 
time  during  a  session  is  given  by  the 
Dean  upon  petition  signed  by  the 
instructor  of  the  course. 

1.09  Roster  of  Students — Members  of  the 
student  body  are  listed  in  a  directory 
of  students,  faculty,  and  staff  pub- 
lished in  the  fall  of  each  year.  Alumni 
are  listed  in  the  Alumni  Directory. 

2.  ACADEMIC  ATTENDANCE 

2.01  Academic  Performance — A  student's 
first  obligation  is  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  academic  work. 

2.02  Attendance — To  encourage  intellectual 
responsibility  while  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  initiative  and  curiosity,  the 
College  keeps  a  record  of  attendance 
and  provides  the  following  regulations 
to   govern   absences: 

a.  A  student  in  any  first  session  of 
enrollment  attends  regularly  all 
class  and  laboratory  periods  for 
which  he  has   registered. 

b.  A  student  who  achieves  honors 
with  a  grade  index  of  2.50  or  above 
has  the  privilege  of  unlimited  ab- 
sence during  the  session  following 
the  achievement  of  honors.  The 
faculty  provides  this  privilege  to 
enable  superior  students  to  demon- 
strate their  ability  on  their  own 
scheduling  to  carry  on  advanced 
work   in  fields   of  their   special   in- 
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terest.  A  student  who  organizes 
his  work  and  living  to  maintain 
standards  of  excellence  will  find 
within  the  College  a  real  freedom 
which  alone  can  unlock  the  rich  re- 
sources of  Washington  for  intellec- 
tual growth.  The  faculty  may  at 
any  time  withdraw  the  privilege  of 
unlimited  absence  when  a  student 
does  not  use  it  wisely. 

2.08  Tardiness — An  instructor  enters  a 
tardiness,  unless  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained at  the  close  of  the  class,  on  his 
record  of  a  student  as  an  absence. 

2.04  Illness — A  student  is  responsible  for 
making  up  work  missed  because  of 
illness  or  other  necessary  cause.  When 
the  absence  results  from  illness,  it  is 
excused  by  a  certificate  of  the  Uni- 
versity Physician  to  the  Registrar. 
In  all  other  cases  it  is  excused  by 
certificate  of  the  Dean  to  the  Regis- 
trar. Excuses  for  absences  must  be 
presented  to  the  Registrar  within  two 
days  after  the  absence  occurs. 

2.05  Absence  Before  and  After  Vacations 
— A  student  absent  from  a  class  or 
laboratory  period  on  a  day  immedi- 
ately preceding  or  following  a  vacation 
or  holiday  period  pays  a  fee  of  $2.00 
for  each  class  or  laboratory  period  not 
attended. 

2.06  Absence  to  Participate  in  Intercol- 
legiate or  Public  Functions — The  Dean 
may  authorize  absence  from  academic 
work  to  enable  students  to  represent 
the  University  in  intercollegiate  activi- 
ties or  public  functions.  The  permis- 
sion must  be  obtained  in  advance  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  faculty  member 
in  charge  of  the  activity. 

2.07  Chapel  Attendance — The  College,  rec- 
ognizing the  religious  ideals  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  and  the 
importance  of  spiritual  ideals  and 
inspiration  in  everyday  living,  con- 
ducts a  weekly  chapel  service  as  a 
part  of  its  tradition.  The  service  is 
undenominational  because  the  Uni- 
versity recognizes  the  catholicity  of  the 
human  spirit  among  all  divisions  of 
the  Church  ecumenical  and  among  all 
the  faiths  of  mankind.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  worship,  chapel  music,  and 
prophetic  preaching.     The  chapel  pro- 


grams incorporate  the  seasons  of  the 
Christian  year.  Chapel  attendance  is 
required  of  all  students.  The  College 
wishes  students  to  take  note  of  this 
fact  in  enrolling  in  The  American 
University.  A  student  is  allowed 
three  absences  during  a  session. 

3.  EVALUATION  OF  ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE 

3.01  Achievement  Evaluation — An  achieve- 
ment evaluation  describes  the  compe- 
tence of  the  student  and  takes  into 
consideration  his  total  performance 
during  a  session.  It  is  issued  by  the 
Registrar  following  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  the  fall,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer sessions.  The  report  is  submitted 
both  to  the  student  and  to  his  parents 
or  guardian. 

3.02  Definition  of  Academic  Hour — The 
unit  for  computing  academic  credit  is 
the  academic  hour  defined  as  the  work 
performed  in  one  course  exercise  a 
week  for  one  session.  Two  laboratory 
clock  hours  count  as  one  academic 
hour. 

3.03  Grades — The  quality  of  a  student's 
academic  performance  is  indicated  by 
the  following  grades: 

A — Competence  in  course  plus  the 
demonstration  of  intellectual  initia- 
tive 

B — Satisfactory   performance 
C — Acceptable  performance  with  the 
absence   of  intellectual  initiative 
D — Unsatisfactory    performance 
F — Failure 

I — Course  work  incomplete  for  rea- 
son  approved  by  the  instructor 
W — Withdrawn. 

3.04  Grade  Construction — In  determining  a 
session  grade  the  instructor  generally 
considers  the  student's  day-by-day 
class  performance,  achievement  on 
oral  or  written  quizzes,  themes,  and 
written  reports,  the  quality  and  extent 
of  collateral  reading,  laboratory  work, 
performance  on  mid-session  and  final 
examinations,  the  student's  general 
competence  in  the  subject,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  intellectual  initiative  and 
curiosity  has  led  the  student  to  incor- 
porate the  resources  of  Washington 
into  his  program  of  studies. 
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8.05  Removal  of  Incomplete — A  student 
must  remove  a  grade  of  incomplete 
(I)  within  eight  weeks  after  the  final 
class  in  the  session  in  which  the  course 
was  taken.  A  student  who  does  not 
complete  the  course  within  such  time 
receives  a  permanent  grade  of  F. 

8.06  Class  Rank — A  student's  class  mem- 
bership is  determined  by  the  number 
of  academic  hours  completed  toward 
graduation  according  to  this  schedule: 

Hours 
Class  completed 

Freshman    0  -    29 

Sophomore    30  -    59 

Junior    60-    89 

Senior    90-126 

8.07  Cumulative  Achievement  Index — The 
Cumulative  Achievement  Index, 
known  as  "The  Index,"  describes  the 
quality  of  a  student's  work  in  all 
courses  completed.  The  index  is  com- 
puted  by  this    formula: 

Cumulative  Achievement  Index  — 
Sum  of  quality  points 

Number    of    academic    hours    com- 
pleted 

8.08  Quality  Point  Schedule — A  quality 
point  is  a  numerical  value  assigned  to 
letter  grades  as  follows: 

Each  hour  Quality  points 

A 3 

B 2 

C 1 

D 0 

F —1 

8.09  D  Grade  Courses — A  course  completed 
with  a  grade  of  D  is  not  counted  as 
credit  toward  graduation  unless  offset 
by  a  course  completed  with  a  grade  of 
B  or  better.  No  course  completed 
with  a  grade  of  D  may  be  counted  as 
fulfilling    concentration    requirements. 

8.10  Transfer  Credit — A  course  completed 
with  a  grade  of  D  in  another  institu- 
tion may  not  be  transferred  toward 
advanced  standing.  A  course  com- 
pleted in  another  institution  is  not 
counted  in  the  Cumulative  Achieve- 
ment  Index. 

8.11  University  Credits — Students  of  the 
College  electing  courses  in  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs 
may  count  credits  so  earned  as  resi- 


dence work  in  the  College.  Grades 
given  to  students  of  the  College  for 
courses  completed  in  the  School  of 
Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  are 
counted  in  the  Cumulative  Achieve- 
ment Index. 

8.12  Session  Index  and  Honors — A  session 
achievement  index  is  computed  for 
each  student  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
the  quality  points  achieved  by  the 
number  of  academic  hours  completed 
in  that  session.  On  the  basis  of  this 
index,  students  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rank  Semester  Index 

Highest    Distinction..         3 

High    Distinction 2.75-2.99 

Distinction    2.50  -  2.74 

Satisfactory    2.00  -  2.49 

Acceptable    1.00  -  1.99 

Probation    50  -    .99 

Dismissal   Under  .50 

3.13  Probation — A  student  who  in  the  work 
of  any  session  fails  to  achieve  an 
achievement  index  of  1.00  or  whose 
Cumulative  Achievement  Index  falls 
under  1.00  is  placed  on  probation. 
A  student  remains  on  probation  until 
the  Cumulative  Achievement  Index  is 
1.00  or  better. 

8.14  Academic  Dismissal — A  student  on 
probation  who  does  not  achieve  an 
index  of  1.00  in  the  work  of  the  follow- 
ing session  is  dismissed  from  the  Col- 
lege for  unsatisfactory  scholarship. 

8.15  Advancement  to  Junior  Standing — A 
student  who  fails  to  achieve  a  Cumu- 
lative Achievement  Index  of  1.00  may 
not  be  advanced  to  junior  standing. 
On  the  first  of  May  a  sophomore  must 
file  with  the  Registrar  a  petition  for 
admission  to  junior  standing.  This 
petition  must  have  attached  to  it  (1) 
a  declaration  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  proposes  to  concen- 
trate for  his  major  work,  (2)  a  travel 
plan  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  pro- 
posed major  department,  (3)  a  pro- 
tocol showing  what  graduation  require- 
ments have  been  met  and  what  further 
courses  are  proposed  to  fulfill  both 
general  and  major  graduation  require- 
ments. 

3.16  Candidates  for  Graduation — On  the 
first  day  of  November  a  senior  must 
file  on  forms  provided  by  the  Regis- 
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trar  a  petition  of  candidacy  for  gradu- 
ation. The  student  must  specify  his 
name  as  he  wishes  it  to  be  inscribed 
on  his  diploma  and  the  degree  for 
which  he  is  a  candidate.  All  general 
and  departmental  honors  are  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  seven  sessions 
of  study.  The  Dean  posts  a  list  of 
candidates  for  June  graduation  upon 
the  official  bulletin  board  on  April  15. 

3.17  Departmental  Honors  —  The  College 
faculty  may  upon  recommendation  of 
a  departmental  faculty  vote  to  confer 
departmental  honors  upon  a  candidate 
for  graduation  who  completes  a 
minimum  of  24  academic  hours  of 
course  work  with  a  grade  of  A  in  the 
subjects  which  comprise  the  major 
and  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in 
all  other  courses  taken  in  the  De- 
partment. 

8.18  General  Graduation  Honors — General 
graduation  honors  are  voted  by  the 
University  Faculty  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege transmitted  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Academic  Standards  which 
makes  its  own  recommendation  upon 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented  to 
it.  General  academic  honors  take 
into  consideration  the  student's  total 
academic  performance,  including 
course  grades,  independent  study, 
intellectual  initiative,  and  external 
examinations  including  performance  on 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 
To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for 
graduation  honors  a  student  must 
have  completed  at  least  60  academic 
hours  of  course  work  in  the  University. 
Graduation  honors   are: 

Highest  Distinction 

High  Distinction 

Distinction. 
A  student  whose  academic  standing  is 
in  the  highest  fifth  in  the  graduating 
class  may  be  considered  for  graduation 
with  distinction.  A  student  in  the 
highest  tenth  may  be  considered  for 
graduation  with  high  distinction.  A 
student  in  the  highest  twentieth  may 
be  considered  for  graduation  with  the 
highest  distinction. 

4.  ELIGIBILITY 

4.01     Definition  of  Eligibility — A  student  is 


eligible  for  general  participation  in 
student  activities  (1)  when  he  is  en- 
rolled in  the  University  for  not  less 
than  twelve  academic  hours,  which 
total  may  include  physical  education, 
and  (2)  when  he  is  regularly  progress- 
ing toward  graduation. 

4.02  Applicability — Eligibility  regulations 
apply  to  all  elective  or  appointive 
offices,  intercollegiate  athletics,  sport 
or  play-day  competitions,  dramatics, 
glee  clubs,  debate,  orchestra,  student 
publications,  and  to  all  other  activities 
in  which  a  student  represents  the 
College.  Eligibility  regulations  do  not 
apply  to  the  Chapel  Choir. 

4.03  Eligibility  of  Junior  College  Graduates 
— A  graduate  of  a  junior  college  is 
eligible  during  the  first  session  of 
his  attendance  in  the  College. 

4.04  Eligibility  of  Students  Entering  With 
Advanced  Standing — A  student  ad- 
mitted to  the  College  with  advanced 
standing  is  eligible  to  participate  in 
intercollegiate  sports  in  the  first 
session  of  residence  when  the  director 
of  athletics  in  the  institution  from 
which  the  student  transfers  certifies 
by  letter  to  the  Dean  that  he  holds  no 
objection  to  such  student's  partici- 
pating  in   intercollegiate   athletics. 

4.05  Effective  Date  of  Eligibility — Eligibil- 
ity is  effective  at  the  time  the  Registrar 
certifies  that  grades  for  all  courses 
for  which  the  student  is  enrolled  have 
been  filed  by  the  instructor  and  that 
such  grades  meet  the  standards  of 
eligibility. 

4.06  Limit  of  Eligibility — A  student  is  in- 
eligible for  all  activities  after  eight 
sessions  of  attendance. 

5.  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

5.01  Student  Organizations— Every  associ- 
ation or  organization  of  students  must 
operate  under  a  charter  issued  by 
action  of  the  Faculty.  Application 
for  permission  to  organize  associations 
of  students  for  any  purpose  is  made 
by  petition  addressed  to  the  Dean  and 
filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Student  Affairs.  The  petition  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  association. 
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5.02  Change  in  Association — No  change  in 
the  character,  purposes,  or  regulations 
of  any  existing  society,  association,  or 
organization  may  he  made  without 
petition  proposed  according  to  the 
same  procedure  as  in  the  case  of 
original    application. 

5.03  Annual  Report — On  or  before  October 
15  of  each  year  each  association 
chartered  by  the  Faculty  must  file  a 
copy  of  its  program,  budget,  member- 
ship, and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
It  must  also  file  a  detailed  report  of 
its  activities  during  the  preceding 
year. 

5.04  Revocation  of  Charter — The  Faculty 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  the 
charter  of  any  society,  association,  or 
organization  for  cause. 

5.05  Accounts — Treasurers  of  all  student 
organizations  are  required  by  the  Col- 
lege to  keep  accurate  records  of  all 
income  and  expenditures  in  a  form 
specified  by  the  faculty  auditor. 

5.06  Student  Comptroller — All  student  or- 
ganizations, unless  otherwise  author- 
ized by  faculty  action,  are  required  to 
transact  the  disbursement  of  money 
through  the  office  of  the  student 
comptroller.  Funds  of  each  organiza- 
tion are  deposited  with  the  comptroller 
and  all  bills  are  paid  by  him  upon 
presentation  of  original  bills  or 
vouchers  and  properly  signed  requi- 
sitions. 

5.07  Audit — At  least  three  times  a  year 
treasurers  of  organizations  must 
submit  their  books  to  the  student 
comptroller  and  faculty  auditor  for 
review  and  verification.  Every  time 
a  new  treasurer  assumes  office  the 
books  shall  be  submitted,  audited,  and 
returned  to  the  new  treasurer  with 
a  certificate  of  correctness  of  the 
accounts.  The  three  dates  for  sub- 
mission of  accounts  for  review  and 
audit  are  October  1,  February  1,  and 
May  15. 

5.08  Use  of  College  Buildings — Requests 
for  use  of  college  buildings  for  student 
meetings  and  social  functions  of  every 
kind  are  made  through  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs  to  the  President  of  the 
University  for  issuance  of  a  use 
certificate. 


5.09  Calendar — The  calendar  of  College 
events  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Women.  All  organizations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  are  re- 
quired to  file  their  proposed  schedule 
of  events  with  request  for  the  assign- 
ment of  time.  The  Dean  coordinates 
events  and  activities  to  give  a  balanced 
program  in  each  session  and  through- 
out the  week.  Any  class,  society,  asso- 
ciation, Greek  letter  fraternity,  or 
group  of  students  proposing  a  regular 
or  special  meeting  or  public  perform- 
ance must  first  clear  the  date  and  re- 
ceive authorization  from  the  Dean. 

5.10  Chaperones — Social  affairs,  balls,  and 
dances  both  on  and  off  the  campus 
must  have  authorization  of  the  Dean 
of  Women  and  must  be  supervised  by 
appropriate  chaperones.  Proposals  of 
chaperones  for  approval  must  be  filed 
with  the  Dean  when  permission  for  the 
affair  is  requested.  Locales  of  all  such 
affairs  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean 
before  arrangements  are  finally  con- 
firmed. 

6.  GREEK  LETTER  SOCIETIES 

6.01  Greek  Letter  Policy — National  Greek 
letter  fraternities  for  men  and  sorori- 
ties for  women  are  a  part  of  the 
organized  campus  community  life. 
Representing  in  membership  about 
half  the  student  body  as  a  matter  of 
University  policy,  the  Greek  letter 
societies  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  College  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration. Each  spring  a  Greek  Letter 
Planning  Conference  is  held  with 
representatives  from  the  University, 
the  national,  regional,  and  local  offices 
of  the  societies,  alumni,  and  alumnae 
advisors  to  local  chapters,  and  actives 
of  the  chapters.  The  University  wel- 
comes the  societies  as  intimate  groups 
capable  of  nurturing  academic  ideals 
and  personal  development  in  primary 
association. 

6.02  Fraternity  Criteria — The  University 
affirms  as  its  position  on  Greek  letter 
societies  the  ideals  established  by  the 
National  Interfraternity  Conference  in 
the  following  words: 

"We  consider  the  fraternity  responsi- 
ble for  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
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primary  functions  of  the  colleges 
and  universities,  and  therefore  under 
an  obligation  to  encourage  the  most 
complete  personal  development  of 
its  members,  intellectual,  physical, 
and  social.     Therefore,  we  declare: 

I.  That  the  objectives  and  activi- 
ties of  the  fraternity  should  be 
in  entire  accord  with  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  institutions 
at  which  it  has  chapters ; 
II.  That  the  primary  loyalty  and 
responsibility  of  a  student  in 
his  relations  with  his  institution 
are  to  the  institution,  and  that 
the  association  of  any  group  of 
students  as  a  chapter  of  a 
fraternity  involves  the  definite 
responsibility  of  the  group  for 
the   conduct   of   the   individual; 

III.  That  the  fraternity  should  pro- 
mote conduct  consistent  with 
good  morals  and  good  taste; 

IV.  That  the  fraternity  should 
create  an  atmosphere  which  will 
stimulate  substantial  intellectual 
progress  and  superior  intellec- 
tual achievement; 

V.  That      the     fraternity     should 
maintain     sanitary,     safe,     and 
wholesome    physical    conditions 
in  the  chapter  houses; 
VI.  That     the     fraternity     should 
inculcate    principles    of    sound 
business  practice  both  in  chap- 
ter finances  and  in  the  business 
relations   of   its  members. 
"These  criteria  should  be  applied  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  adminis- 
trative   authorities    of    the    institu- 
tions.   Detailed  methods  of  applica- 
tion     will      necessarily      vary      in 
accordance  with  local  conditions." 

8.08  Non-Fraternity  Students — A  student 
is  under  no  compulsion  to  join  a 
fraternity;  he  is  free  to  accept  an 
invitation  if  it  is  offered  to  him  and  is 
quite  as  free  to  announce  his  desire 
not  to  be  a  candidate  for  Greek  letter 
society  membership.  In  determining 
his  position  on  fraternity  membership 
a  student  should  weigh  the  costs 
against  alternative  uses  of  money  in 
the    Washington    situation,    the    time 


required  of  active  members  when  com- 
pared to  the  alternative  uses  of  that 
time,  and  the  value  of  the  fraternal 
associations  when  compared  to  alter- 
native patterns  of  friendship  and 
activity. 

WOMEN'S  FRATERNITIES 

6.04  Panhellenic  Association — The  Panhel- 
lenic  Association  is  the  cooperating 
organization  of  women's  fraternities. 
Its  purpose  is  "to  maintain  on  a  high 
plane  fraternity  life  and  inter- 
fraternity  relationships,  to  cooperate 
with  the  University  in  its  program,  to 
maintain  high  social  and  scholastic 
standards,  and  to  be  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  interest  to 
the  College  and  the  fraternity  world. 
To  be  represented  in  the  Panhellenic 
Association  a  fraternity  must  have  at 
least  five  chapters  in  institutions  of 
collegiate  rank.  Members  of  the 
Panhellenic  Association  in  The  Amer- 
ican University  are  Alpha  Chi  Omega, 
Delta  Gamma,  Kappa  Delta,  and 
Phi  Mu. 

6.05  Panhellenic  Council  —  The  adminis- 
trative body  of  the  Panhellenic 
Association  is  the  Panhellenic  Council 
composed  of  one  alumna,  the  active 
president,  and  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  four  fraternities. 

6.06  Panhellenic  Cup — Because  high  scho- 
lastic attainment  is  a  major  objective, 
the  Panhellenic  Association  each  year 
awards  the  Panhellenic  Cup  to  the 
freshman  fraternity  woman  with  the 
highest  scholastic  average.  The  name 
of  this  honor  student  is  engraved  on 
the  cup,  and  she  has  the  privilege  of 
keeping  it  in  her  fraternity  room 
during  the  next  year. 

6.07  Rushing — Rules  governing  rushing, 
pledging,  and  initiation  as  they  relate 
to  women's  fraternities  are  defined  by 
the  Panhellenic  Association. 

6.08  Sponsored  Events — The  Panhellenic 
Association  sponsors  or  assists  in 
sponsoring  such  events  as  the  annual 
Song  Fest  Competition  in  which 
fraternities  compete  for  prizes  by 
presenting  novel  arrangements  of 
their  songs,  the  Interfraternity  Prom- 
enade, and  the  Panhellenic  teas. 
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6.09  Women's  Fraternities — Gamma  Delta 
Chapter  of  Phi  Mu,  established  in  the 
College  in  1933,  was  founded  at  Wes- 
leyan  College,  Maeon,  Georgia,  in  1852, 
and  has  58  chapters.  Initiation  fee  is 
$48,  pledge  fee  $10,  monthly  pledge 
dues  $2.50,  and  monthly  active  dues 
$2.50  for  nine  months  and  $1.50  for 
three  summer  months. 

Beta  Epsilon  Chapter  of  Delta  Gamma, 
established  in  the  College  in  1936,  was 
founded  at  Lewis  School,  Oxford, 
Mississippi,  in  1873,  and  has  66  chap- 
ters. Initiation  fee  is  $47,  pledge  fee 
$10,  monthly  pledge  dues  $2.50,  and 
monthly  active  dues  $4.00  for  twelve 
months. 

Beta  Rho  Chapter  of  Alpha  Chi 
Omega,  established  in  1937,  was 
founded  at  DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  in  1885,  and  has 
70  chapters.  Initiation  fee  is  $64.50, 
pledge  fee  $7.50,  monthly  pledge  dues 
$3.00,  monthly  active  dues  $4.00  for 
nine  months. 

Beta  Iota  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta, 
established  on  the  campus  in  1943,  was 
founded  at  Farmville,  Virginia,  in 
1897,  and  has  70  chapters.  Initiation 
fee  is  $50,  pledge  fee  $6.00,  monthly 
pledge  dues  $2.00,  and  monthly  active 
dues  $3.50  for  eight  months. 

6.10  Chapter  Rooms — Each  woman's  fra- 
ternity has  a  chapter  room  located  in 
Mary  Graydon  Hall  for  its  exclusive 
use  and  social  purposes. 

MEN'S  FRATERNITIES 

6.11  Interfraternity  Council — The  Inter- 
fraternity  Council  is  the  cooperating 
organization  of  the  men's  fraternities. 

6.12  Rushing — Rules  governing  rushing, 
pledging,  and  initiation  as  they  relate 
to  men's  fraternities  are  denned  by 
the  Interfraternity  Council. 

6.13  Men's  Fraternities — Epsilon  Triton 
Chapter  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  estab- 
lished in  the  College  in  1936,  was 
founded  at  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege in  1873  and  has  45  chapters. 
Initiation  fee  is  $25,  pledge  fee  $10, 
monthly  pledge  dues  $6,  and  monthly 
active  dues  $5  for  each  month  of  at- 
tendance. 

Epsilon   Iota   Chapter   of   Alpha    Tau 


Omega,  established  in  the  College  in 
1943,  was  founded  at  Virginia  Military 
Institute  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
has  95  chapters.  Initiation  fee  is  $45, 
pledge  fee  $3,  session  pledge  dues  $5, 
and  active  dues  $15  for  each  session  in 
attendance. 

Beta  Chi  Chapter  of  Alpha  Sigma 
Phi,  established  in  the  College  in  1946 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Alpha  Iota 
Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Pi,  chartered 
in  the  College  in  1940,  was  founded  at 
Yale  University  in  1844.  It  has  76 
chapters.  In  1946  Alpha  Sigma  Phi 
and  Alpha  Kappa  Pi  merged  their 
nationals.  As  a  result  of  this  merger 
Alpha  Kappa  Pi  became  Alpha  Sigma 
Phi.  Initiation  fee  is  $40,  pledge  fee 
$2,  session  pledge  dues  $6,  and  active 
dues  $10  for  each  session  in  attend- 
ance. 

FRATERNITY  PROCEDURES 

6.14  Principles  of  Operation — Fraternities 
operate  in  the  College  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  principles: 

a.  Petitions  to  national  groups — No 
local  social  fraternity  shall  make 
overtures  or  petition  to  a  national 
fraternity  without  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  faculty. 

b.  Local  societies — The  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  any  local  social  group 
must  be  approved  by  the  faculty. 

c.  Eligibility — A  pledge  may  not  be 
initiated  into  a  fraternity  unless  such 
student  has  completed  at  least  twelve 
academic  hours  of  work. 

d.  Probation  —  When  the  combined 
scholastic  average  of  all  members, 
pledges,  and  affiliates  of  a  fraternity 
at  the  end  of  any  session  falls  below 
a  grade  index  of  1.00,  the  fraternity  is 
automatically  and  immediately  placed 
on  probation. 

e.  Violation  of  Rules — A  fraternity 
which  violates  any  faculty  provision 
is  automatically  placed  on  probation 
and  denied  the  right  to  hold  any  social 
functions  during  the  period  of  such 
probation. 

f.  Finances — The  financial  accounts  of 
fraternities  must  be  audited  three 
times  a  year  by  the  Faculty  Auditor. 
Any  programs  involving  financial  ex- 
penditure    exceeding    $100     must    be 
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approved  in  advance  by  petition  to 
the  faculty;  fraternities  are  obligated 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
faculty. 

g.  Initiation — Fraternities  must  com- 
ply with  the  following  rules  established 
by  the  faculty  for  initiation: 

a.  No  program  of  initiation  shall 
humiliate  a  student,  impair  or 
jeopardize  physical  or  mental 
condition,  restrict  free  physical 
movement,  or  interfere  with 
academic  study. 

b.  No  vulgarity  shall  be  included  in 
initiation,  nor  shall  private  or 
public  "rough-house"  initiations  of 
any  kind  be  held. 

c.  All  mock  initiation  features  must 
be  confined  to  twenty-four  hours 
between  Friday  noon  and  Satur- 
day noon  and  shall  not  be  carried 
on  in  public. 

h.  Social  events — The  number  of  social 
events  allocated  to  fraternities  each 
year  is  determined  by  the  Social 
Board  in  cooperation  with  the  Pan- 
hellenic  Council  and  the  Interfraternity 
Council.  Prior  to  every  informal  or 
formal  social  function,  a  fraternity 
must  file  a  written  request  for  date, 
define  the  nature  of  the  event  and  the 
projected  locale,  and  propose  the 
names  of  the  chaperones  for  the 
occasion.  Approval  of  the  event  as 
well  as  the  date  comes  from  the  Dean 
of  Women. 

i.  Visitors — Women  will  not  be  per- 
mitted inside  men's  fraternity  houses 
except  on  social  occasions  approved  by 
Dean  of  Women. 

7.  COLLEGE  STANDARDS 

7.01     Honor  Pledge — A  student  by  the  act 
of  enrollment  accepts  the  regulations 
and    traditions    of    the    College    and 
binds  himself  to  this  honor  pledge: 
I    hereby    expressly    agree    to    and 
accept  the  regulations  of  the  College 
and    bind    myself   in    honor    to    co- 
operate   with    its    trustees,    faculty, 
administrative  officers,  and  my  fel- 
low    students,     and     to     maintain 
standards    of    scholarship,    conduct, 
and     loyalty     which     promote     the 
welfare  of  The  American  University. 


7.02  Enactment  of  Regulations  —  The 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  President  of 
the  University  under  authority  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  corporation,  the  faculty, 
the  College  Council,  the  Student  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  house  councils 
establish  regulations  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  realization  of  academic 
objectives  and  moral  ideals  of  the 
University  and  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
students  as  individuals  and  as  members 
of  a  social  group. 

7.03  Liquor — A  student  who  brings  or  con- 
sumes alcoholic  beverages  on  the  cam- 
pus is  liable  to  dismissal.  Alcoholic 
beverages  may  not  be  served  at  any 
function  held  by  a  University  organi- 
zation, either  on  or  off  the  campus. 
Both  the  organization  and  the  student 
or  students  involved  are  held  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  this  regu- 
lation. 

7.04  Smoking — Smoking  in  class  sessions 
and  academic  buildings  is  prohibited. 

7.05  Motor  Vehicles — A  student  operating 
a  motor  vehicle  must  register  the 
license  number,  make,  and  model  with 
the  Registrar  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  or  when  use  of  the  vehicle  on 
the  campus  begins.  The  University 
issues  a  distinctive  identification  for 
vehicles  so  registered. 

7.06  Parking — Parking  space  is  provided 
on  the  campus.  Students  are  required 
to  park  their  motor  vehicles  in  areas 
designated  for  the  purpose. 

7.07  Housekeeping — The  College  expects 
each  student  to  maintain  the  residence 
room  in  standards  of  good  taste  and 
to  take  pride  in  its  arrangement  and 
decoration. 

7.08  Pets— Students,  faculty,  and  staff 
members  residing  on  the  campus  in 
residence  halls,  apartments,  or  uni- 
versity houses  are  not  permitted  to 
keep  dogs,  cats,  or  other  pets. 

7.09  Gardening — The  College  believes  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  closely 
related  to  health  and  happiness.  To 
this  end  the  College  encourages  stu- 
dents to  take  a  plot  of  campus  ground 
and  to  develop  it  as  a  garden  within 
the  general  campus  plan.  Faculty 
members  participate  in  the  program. 
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7.10  Discipline — The  continuance  of  each 
student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  receipt  by  him  of  academic 
credits,  his  campus  residence,  his 
graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any 
degree  or  the  granting  of  any  certifi- 
cate are  strictly  subject  to  the  disci- 
plinary powers  of  the  University 
which  is  free  to  cancel  a  registration 
at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it 
deems  advisable.  The  University  may 
dismiss  a  student  for  any  reason.  The 
action  is  final.  The  reasons  for  dis- 
missal are  not  specified.  Under  the 
by-laws  of  the  corporation  disciplinary 
authority  of  the  University  is  vested 
in  the  President. 

8.  FINANCES 

8.01  Tuition — The  inclusive  tuition  fee  is 
$250  for  the  fall  session  and  $250  for 
the  spring  session,  payable  in  advance 
at  the  time  of  registration.  The  fee 
permits  a  fulltime  student  to  carry 
not  less  than  twelve  hours  nor  more 
than  seventeen  academic  hours  of 
course  work,  including  physical  edu- 
cation. A  student  pays  $15  a  credit 
hour  for  any  work  exceeding  seventeen 
hours.  The  tuition  of  fulltime  students 
includes  fees  for  registration,  library, 
health  service,  student  activities,  ad- 
mission to  athletic  contests,  debates, 
dramatic  and  musical  performances, 
concerts  and  lectures  presented  by  the 
College,  and  graduation  fee  for 
students  who  have  been  in  attendance 
for  the  entire  degree  program. 

8.02  Course  Fees — Students  carrying  less 
than  twelve  credit  hours  a  session 
pay  a  fee  of  $15  a  credit  hour,  except 
in  art  studio  courses  for  which  the 
fee  is  $15  a  credit  hour  plus  an  addi- 
tional model  fee. 

8.03  Advance  Payment — College  fees  for 
tuition,  residence,  meals,  and  for  all 
other  purposes  are  payable  in  full  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session  and 
are  not  refundable  except  in  cases  of 
withdrawal  because  of  illness  certified 
by  the  College  physician  or  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the 
student.  Petition  for  refund  is  made 
to  the  Dean. 

8.04  Deferred  Payment — For  the  conven- 
ience  of   students    and    their    parents 


who  prefer  to  pay  college  fees  in 
installments  during  the  academic  year, 
the  College  offers  a  plan  of  deferred 
payment.  Students  and  their  parents 
electing  to  take  advantage  of  this 
plan  (a)  make  application  to  the 
Treasurer  on  a  form  provided  for 
the  purpose,  (b)  execute  a  promise  to 
pay  the  fees  in  full  for  the  entire 
session,  (c)  pay  a  deferment  fee  of 
$5  each  session,  and  (d)  arrange  to 
discharge  each  session's  obligation  in 
three  installments.  Deferred  fees  for 
the  summer  session  are  paid  in  two 
installments. 

.05  Change  in  Fees — The  Trustees  of  the 
University  reserve  the  right  to  make 
such  changes  in  tuition,  fees,  and  all 
other  costs  as  any  occasion  may  make 
necessary  and  to  make  such  changes 
applicable  to  students  currently 
matriculated  as  well  as  to  new 
students. 

.06  Veterans'  Subsistence  —  Subsistence 
payments  to  single  veterans  cover 
approximately  the  cost  of  residence 
and  meals.  The  College  wishes  to 
make  it  clear  that  subsistence  bene- 
fits under  Public  Law  346  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  full  expense  of 
a  veteran  student  in  residence  and  that 
veteran  students  enrolling  in  the  Col- 
lege should  plan  on  sources  of  income 
in  addition  to  their  veteran  benefits 
either  from  parents,  savings,  or  student 
employment. 

i.07  Student  Employment  Office — The  Col- 
lege maintains  an  employment  office 
in  Hutchins  House  for  the  benefit  of 
students.  Students  desiring  employ- 
ment on  the  Campus  and  in  metropoli- 
tan Washington  review  their  study  pro- 
grams, budgets,  and  employment  needs 
with  the  employment  office  director  as 
soon  after  arriving  on  the  Campus  as 
possible. 

1.08  Health  Fee — A  student  enrolled  for 
less  than  twelve  academic  hours  may 
take  advantage  of  the  health  service 
by  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $10  a 
session. 

1.09  Student  Activities  Fee — Students  en- 
rolled for  less  than  twelve  academic 
hours  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  full- 
time  students  and  Student  Association 
membership    by    the    payment    of    a 
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student   activity   fee  of  $8   a   session. 

8.10  Room  Key  Fee — Room  and  apartment 
keys  may  be  obtained  from  the  bursar 
by  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1,  which 
is  refunded  when  the  key  is  returned. 

8.11  Lockers — For  the  convenience  of  stu- 
dents lockers  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  Hurst  Hall. 

8.12  Post  Office  Box  Fee— Students  may 
arrange  for  post  office  boxes  with  the 
manager  of  the  College  store.  Mail 
otherwise  is  delivered  either  in  general 
or  residence  hall  boxes. 

8.13  Senior  Cap  and  Gown — A  senior  pro- 
vides his  own  cap  and  gown  for  the 
academic  year. 

8.14  Special  Fees — 

Fee  Amount 

Absence  from  classes  immedi- 
ately before  or  after  a  holi- 
day  or   vacation    period,   for 

each  class  not  attended $  2.00 

Late  registration 5.00 

Voluntary  change  in  registra- 
tion   after    issuance   of   class 

cards 1.00 

Deferred    payment    of    student 

»                    accounts,  each  session 5.00 
Graduate   Record   Examination 
for  students  other  than  soph- 
omores and  seniors 5.00 

for    persons    not    enrolled    in 

the     College 10.00 

For  instruction  in  piano,  organ, 
violin,  and  voice,  each  session 
for  part  time  students: 

one  private  lesson  a  week  75.00 
two  private  lessons  a  week  140.00 
practice    rooms,    one    hour 

a   day 5.00 

Transcript  of  record  after  first 

copy,  each   copy 1.00 

8.15  Final  Payment  of  Accounts — The  Col- 
lege issues  certified  transcripts  of  a 
student's  academic  record  only  when 
such  student  has  paid  in  full  all 
financial  obligations.  A  degree  will 
not  be  conferred  upon  a  student  who 
has  not  paid  the  College  account  in 
full. 

9.  SCHOLARSHIPS 

9.01  Amplications — Applications  for  schol- 
arships are  made  on  or  before  Febru- 
ary   1    to    the   Dean    of   the   College. 


Award  of  scholarships  is  made  on 
March  15,  except  for  those  given  in 
the  humanities.  Forms  for  applica- 
tion for  scholarships  are  available 
from  the  Dean. 

9.02  Principles  of  Award — Scholarships 
are  awarded  to  students  whose 
academic  records  in  secondary 
school  show  high  scholastic  distinction 
and  who  give  promise  of  distinctive 
scholastic  performance  in  College. 
Scholarships  are  not  available  for 
summer  session  or  evening  study.  A 
student  forfeits  a  scholarship  at  the 
end  of  any  session  when  his  average 
for  the  session  falls  below  a  B. 

9.03  Description  of  Scholarships — Schol- 
arships for  which  students  may  apply 
follow: 

The  Academy  of  Time  Fellowship,  in 
the  amount  of  $1,000,  payable  in  ten 
equal  installments  of  $100  each 
throughout  the  academic  year,  is 
awarded  to  a  distinguished  student 
for  experimentation  with  the  idea  of 
time. 

9.04  National  Methodist  Scholarships  in 
the  amount  of  $400  are  awarded  to 
outstanding  students  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Church. 

9.05  One  Mary  Graydon  Scholarship  in 
the  amount  of  $350  is  allocated  to 
each  high  school  in  metropolitan 
Washington.  Applications  are  made 
through  the  high  school  principal. 
Award  is  made  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  of  selection 
composed  of  the  principal  of  the 
high  school,  the  college  counselor,  and 
two  representatives  of  the  College. 

9.06  Foundation  Scholarships  in  the 
Humanities  are  made  available  by 
the  University  in  the  amount  of  $350 
and  $150  each  in  the  fields  of  creative 
art,  creative  writing,  and  music. 
Awards  are  made  to  students  who 
give  promise  of  outstanding  per- 
formance in  their  respective  fields. 
These  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
students  in  the  second  session  of  their 
freshman  year.  Application  is  made 
according  to  procedures  stated  in 
9.01. 

9.07  Nine  State  Scholarships  are  awarded 
as    follows: 

Iowa — The  Catherine  Letts  Schol- 
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arship  in  the  amount  of  $150  is 
awarded  to  a  student  from  the 
State  of  Iowa.  The  fund  was 
established  by  the  late  John  C. 
Letts  to  honor  his  daughter. 

Kansas — The  Minnie  Letts  Schol- 
arship in  the  amount  of  $150  is 
awarded  to  a  student  from  the 
State  of  Kansas.  The  fund  was 
established  by  the  late  John  C. 
Letts  to  honor  his   daughter. 

Maryland — The  Hugh  A.  and 
Maggie  Thompson  Legg  Scholar- 
ship in  the  amount  of  $500  is 
awarded  to  a  student  from  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Preference  is 
given  to  students  from  Kent 
Island,  secondly  from  Queen  Anne's 
County,  and  thirdly  from  any  lo- 
cality. Special  conditions  relate  to 
the  award.  The  fund  was  estab- 
lished by  the  late  Hugh  A.  Legg, 
of  Stevensville,  Maryland. 

Maryland — The  Charles  A.  Nor- 
wood Memorial  Scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $150  is  awarded  to  a 
student  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. The  fund  was  established  by 
the  late  Charles  A.  Norwood,  of 
Frederick,   Maryland. 

Missouri — The  John  H.  and  Nannie 
C.  Lucas  Memorial  Scholarship  in 
the  amount  of  $150  is  awarded  to 
a  student  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. The  fund  was  established 
by  the  donors  after  whom  the 
scholarship  is  named. 
New  York — The  Carrie  S.  Oves 
Scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $100 
is  awarded  to  a  student  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Ohio — The  Colonel  Lucius  C.  Ben- 
nett Scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$150  is  awarded  to  a  young  man 
from  Logan  County,  Ohio,  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  send  him 
to  college.  The  fund  was  estab- 
lished by  the  late  Grace  Bennett 
of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  to  honor  her 
husband. 

Pennsylvania — The  S.  Emma  Baer 
Memorial  Scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $100  is  awarded  to  a 
needy  and  deserving  student  from 
the    State    of    Pennsylvania.       The 


fund  is  known  as  the  S.  Emma 
Baer  Memorial  Fund. 
Pennsylvania — The  Rev.  George  W. 
Townsend  Memorial  Scholarship  in 
the  amount  of  $150  is  awarded  to 
a  student  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
scholar  may  be  selected  from  any 
state.  The  fund  was  established 
by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Townsend, 
of  Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin — The  Walter  and  Sarah 
Alexander  Scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $150  is  awarded  to  a 
student  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. The  fund  was  established 
by  J.  S.  Alexander  to  honor  his 
parents. 

9.08  The  Women's  Guild  Scholarship  in 
the  amount  of  $150  is  awarded  every 
four  years  to  a  young  woman  who 
enters  the  Freshman  class.  The  fund 
was  established  by  the  Women's 
Guild   of   The   American   University. 

9.09  The  United  Daughters  of  Confed- 
eracy Scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$200  is  available  to  lineal  descendants 
of  Confederate  veterans.  Special  con- 
ditions relate  to  the  award.  Appli- 
cation forms  may  be  secured  from 
the  Dean. 

9.10  The  R.  M.  Davis  Scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $500  is  awarded  each  year 
to  a  student  concentrating  in  govern- 
ment with  distinguished  performance 
in  studies  in  international  relations. 
The  purpose  of  the  donor,  R.  M. 
Davis,  of  Morgantown,  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  to  encourage  leadership  in 
international  affairs. 

9Tll  Reappointment  —  Scholarships  are 
awarded  for  an  academic  year. 
Scholars  may  apply  for  reappoint- 
ment each  year,  provided  they  have 
maintained  a  2.00  average  during  the 
preceding  year. 

9.12  Graduate  Fellowships — Graduates  of 
the  College  are  eligible  for  fellow- 
ships granted  by  the  graduate  division 
of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  to  assist  students 
pursuing  work  toward  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  Requests  for  further 
information  should  be  directed  to 
the  Graduate  Dean,  School  of  Social 
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Sciences   and    Public   Affairs,   Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 

10.  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

10.01  Departmental  Assistants — The  Col- 
lege appoints  each  year  a  number  of 
upperclassmen  who  have  achieved 
distinction  in  their  major  field  as 
departmental  assistants.  The  hon- 
orarium is  $75  a  session.  Applica- 
tion is  made  through  the  depart- 
mental chairman  to  the  Dean. 

11.  LOAN  FUNDS 

11.01  To  assist  students  in  meeting 
emergency  financial  needs  the  Uni- 
versity provides  a  number  of  loan 
funds.  Students  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  are  eligible  to 
borrow  limited  amounts  from  specific 
trusts.  Loans  may  not  be  made  from 
these  funds  to  freshmen  during  their 
first  session's  residence  in  the  Col- 
lege. Each  borrower  signs  a  promis- 
sory note  that  must  bear  the  endorse- 
ment of  some  financially  responsible 
person.  Students  making  loans  from 
any  College  fund  agree  not  to  under- 
take graduate  or  professional  study 
or  to  transfer  to  any  other  educational 
institution,  except  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  Dean,  until  all  out- 
standing obligations  are  paid  in  full. 
All  applications  are  made  through 
the  Dean. 

11.02  Specific  Loan  Funds — 

The  William  V.  Long  Fund,  estab- 
lished by  William  V.  Long,  of 
Philadelphia,  provides  loans  for 
junior  and  senior  women. 
The  Ida  Letts  Educational  Fund. 
established  by  the  late  John  C. 
Letts  to  honor  his  wife,  provides 
loans   for  men. 

The  Student  Loan  Fund  of  the 
Methodist  Church  provides  loans 
for  the  assistance  of  worthy 
students  who  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  Women's  Guild  maintains  a 
small  loan  fund  available  to  junior 
and  senior  women.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  a  committee  of  the 
Guild. 


The  Class  of  1938  Loan  Fund 
provides  thirty-day  loans  to  stu- 
dents who  have  at  least  a  C  average. 

The  Class  of  1932  Loan  Fund 
provides  funds  for  loans  of  $50  for 
periods  not  exceeding  one  year. 

The  Masonic  Loan  Fund  is  main- 
tained by  the  Grand  Commandery 
Knights  Templar  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  of  the  several 
states,  for  the  benefit  of  men  and 
women  who  are  sons  or  daughters 
of  members  of  the  Masonic  Order. 
Application  is  made  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  state  in  which  the  stu- 
dent resides. 

The  P.E.O.  Society  Loan  Fund, 
established  by  the  P.E.O.  Society, 
a  national  organization  of  women 
devoted  to  educational  and  benev- 
olent enterprises,  offers  loan  assist- 
ance to  women.  Applications  are 
made  through  local  chapters  of  the 
Society. 

The  Foundation  in  Economics  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association 
makes  available  loan  scholarships 
in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $250  to 
high  ranking  senior  men  whose 
major  course  is  in  banking,  eco- 
nomics, correlated  subjects,  and 
who  are  entirely  or  partly  self- 
supporting. 

The  D.A.R.  Loan  Fund  makes 
available  loan  assistance  to  deserv- 
ing students  of  Revolutionary 
ancestry  through  the  District  of 
Columbia  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the   American   Revolution. 

12.  PRIZE  FUND 

12.01  The  Bruce  Hughes  Prize  Fund  was 
bequeathed  by  the  Reverend  Bruce 
Hughes  of  Central  Pennsylvania 
Conference  for  the  support  of  an 
annual  prize  for  meritorius  work  on 
the  part  of  a  student.  A  silver  eagle 
is  given  from  the  fund  to  the  student 
honored  in  addition  to  a  sum  of 
money. 

12.02  The  Wade  Cooper  Prize  Fund  of  $25 
is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduating 
student  who  writes  the  best  essay  on 
the  Constitution. 
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12.03  The  James  Patrick  McGovern  Poetry 
Prize  Fund. 

13.  RESIDENCE 

13.01  Residence  College — The  College 
maintains  the  intimate  residence 
tradition  in  its  urban  environment. 
It  therefore  places  emphasis  on  resi- 
dence  living   and   campus   dining. 

13.02  Schedule  of  Residence  Fees— The 
schedule  of  residence  hall  fees  for 
each  student  for  one  session  follows: 

Women  Sgl.      Dbl. 

Mary   Graydon 

Hall    $150     $125 

Men 

Hamilton  House $125     $115 

McCabe  House 125       115 

Clark     Hall 95         72 

Flint    House 95         72 

Hughes   House 95         72 

McDowell  House 95         72 

Roper  House 107         81 

Married  Sliding  scale  de- 

The  American  pends   on  income 

University  from    $112.50    to 

Apartments*  $200    a   semester. 

*Furnished     living     room,     bedroom, 
kitchenette,  and  bath. 

13.03  What  Students  Furnish— Students  in 
all  residence  halls  provide  their  own 
blankets.  As  a  part  of  the  residence 
fee  the  University  provides  two  sheets 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  one 
fresh  sheet  each  week,  one  pillow  case 
a  week,  and  two  turkish  towels  a  week 
and  the  laundry  service  for  these 
items.  Students  also  supply  study 
lamps,  waste  baskets,  hangers,  scatter 
rugs,  and  such  easy  chairs  as  they 
may  wish. 

13.04  Residence  Hall  Seasons — Residence 
hall  seasons  correspond  with  the 
seasons  of  the  College  as  scheduled 
on  the  calendar.  During  the  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  mid-year,  and 
Easter  vacation  periods  the  residence 
halls  are  officially  closed;  students 
may  not  reside  on  the  campus  during 
such  periods  without  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  and  the  payment 
of  a   special   fee. 

13.05  Administration — Residence   halls   are 


administered     by     experienced     head 
residents,    masters,    and    counselors. 

13.06  Residence  Councils — Each  residence 
hall  has  its  own  student  government 
council  for  the  definition  of  house 
rules  and  the  administration  of  house 
discipline.  A  campus  residence 
council  coordinates  the  programs  of 
the  several  residence  units.  House 
rules  are   ratified  by  the  faculty. 

13.07  Room  Assignment — Residence  ac- 
commodations are  assigned  by  the 
Dean   of  Women. 

14.  DINING  SERVICE 

14.01  Dining — To  promote  the  ideal  of 
residence,  which  is  so  easily  disrupted 
in  an  urban  environment,  all  students 
in  residence  as  a  condition  of  such 
residence  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  in  the  College  dining  room. 

14.02  Special  Diets — The  College  takes  no 
responsibility  for  students  requiring 
special  diets;  it  does  not  accept  stu- 
dents who  require  foods  and  menus 
which  differ  from  the  standard  bill 
of  fare. 

14.03  Dining  Fee — The  meal  fee  is  payable 
in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  or  in  three  installments  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  deferred  pay- 
ments. Dining  room  cards  are  issued 
by  the  bursar. 

14.04  A  la  Carte  Service — For  the  con- 
venience of  students,  an  a  la  carte 
service  is  furnished  in  the  Coffee 
House  located  in  the  Leonard  Student 
Center. 

14.05  Private  Dining  Parties — The  Uni- 
versity Dining  Room  Manager  will 
take  reservations  for  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  and  dinners  in  special 
dining  rooms  for  student,  faculty, 
and  educational  groups  not  exceed- 
ing 50.  The  private  dining  rooms  are 
known  as  Hoover  Room,  Wilson 
Room,   and   McKinley   Room. 

14.06  Francis  Asbury  House — The  Uni- 
versity operates  two  dining  rooms  in 
Francis  Asbury  House  located  at 
1911    F    Street    N.W.      The    general 
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dining  room  furnishing  both  table 
d'hote  and  a  la  carte  service  is  open 
to  students,  faculty,  and  staff. 
The  Arthur  N.  Haskell  Room  pro- 
vides well-appointed  accommodations 
for  luncheon  and  dinner  groups  not 
exceeding  25.  Arrangements  for 
parties  in  the  Haskell  Room  are  made 
through  the  Bursar  of  the  School  of 
Social    Sciences    and    Public    Affairs. 

15.  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

15.01  Work-Study— The  College  offers  a 
work-study  program  to  enable 
young  women  to  pursue  evening 
courses  while  enjoying  genuine  cam- 
pus life  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold 
positions  with  government,  com- 
pleting the  work  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree  in  six  full  calendar  years  of 
study.  Work-study  students  live  in 
campus  residence  halls,  carry  six 
academic  hours  in  the  fall  session, 
nine  academic  hours  in  the  spring 
session,  six  academic  hours  in  the 
summer  session,  and  take  physical 
education.  Students  are  admitted 
to  the  program  by  personal  confer- 
ence with  the  Director  of  the  Work- 
Study  Program. 

15.02  Life-Centered  Education — The  work- 
study  program  meets  the  demands  of 
two  classes  of  students:  (1)  those 
who  of  necessity  must  earn  while  they 
learn  and  (2)  those  who  wish  to  relate 
life-experience    to    classroom    study, 


constantly  testing  theory  by  applica- 
tion  in  practical  effort. 

15.03  Reading  Periods — The  program  is 
divided  into  three  parts: 

1.  fall     session     with     a     reading 
period; 

2.  spring    session    with    a    reading 
period;  and 

3.  summer   session   with    a    reading 
period. 

The  reading  period,  usually  taken 
during  college  vacation,  provides  op- 
portunity for  independent  study 
planned  by  the  student  in  conference 
with  faculty  advisors. 

15.04  Seminar  —  Three  times  during  each 
session  all  work-study  students  join 
in  an  integrating  seminar  with  fac- 
ulty members  to  bind  information  to- 
gether into  life-meaning. 

15.05  Cost — Work-study  students  pay  a 
single  annual  and  inclusive  fee  as 
other  students  for  residence,  social 
activities,  and  health  service.  Bills 
are  payable  in  advance  semi-monthly 
on  government  pay-day.  A  student 
may  withdraw  at  the  end  of  any 
session  if  notice  is  given  to  the  Direc- 
tor at  any  payment  period  not  later 
than  one  month  before  the  close  of 
the  session.  The  annual  fee  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Dean  on  August  15  of 
each  year. 

Regulations  —  Work-study  students 
enroll  subject  to  all  regulations  which 
apply  to  other  students  in  College 
residence. 
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Charles  A.  Welch 
Gladys  Jorgenson 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES  BOARD 

Paul  F.  Douglass 
John  E.  Bentley 
Evelyn  Skillington 
Robert  S.  Eccles 
Kenneth  Hunter 
John  G.  Frank 
Esther  Wallace 


SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  BOARD 
Evelyn    Skillington 
Anita  Ayala 
Samuel  E.  Burr,  Jr. 
Westervelt  Romaine 

PUBLICATIONS  BOARD 

Charles  M.  Clark 
Gordon  Cowan 
Dorothy  Gondos 

ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 
COMMITTEE 

Paul  F.  Douglass 
John  E.  Bentley 
Evelyn  Skillington 
James  Skillington 
Ellis  Weitzman 
Gladys  Jorgenson 
Hazel  Feagans 
Anne  Jensen 
Roberta  Olds 
Stephen  Hatchett 
Harold  E.  Davis 
Merritt  C.  Batchelder 
Stafford  Cassell 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 
BOARD 

Anne  Jensen 
Dorothy  Ditter  Gondos 
Charles  M.  Clark 
Donald    Crawford 

WlLLETT    KEMPTON 

J.  S.  Gruver 
Paul  F.  Douglass 


^Jhe    L^orporctuon 

Established  by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
February  24,   1893 

Robert  Virgil  Fletcher Chairman 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan Vice-Chairman 

Ralph  D.  Smith Secretary 

Gail   Rowe Clerk 

Term  Expires  1949  Mark  Lansburgh,  Vice-President  and 
Lyle  W.  Ashby,  Assistant  Director,  Secretary,  Lansburgh  &  Bro., 
Division  of  Publications,  National  Washington  4,  District  of  Colum- 
Education  Association,  1201  Six-  bia.  Home:  3111  Idaho  Avenue, 
teenth  Street,  Northwest,  Wash-  Northwest,  Washington  16,  Dis- 
ington  6,  District  of  Columbia.  trict  of  Columbia. 
Home:  4425  Windom  Place,  North-  jOY  Elmer  Morgan,  Editor,  Journal 
west,  Washington  16,  District  of  0f  the  National  Education  Associa- 
Columbia.  tiori}  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  North- 
Oscar  F.  Blackwelder,  Pastor,  west,  Washington  6,  District  of 
Church  of  the  Reformation,  213  Columbia.  Home:  4109  Seven- 
East  Capitol  Street,  Washington  teenth  Street,  Northwest,  Wash- 
3,  District  of  Columbia.  Home:  ington  11,  District  of  Columbia. 
9  Wetherrill  Road,  Westmoreland  Walter  e  Myer  Director>  civic 
Hills,  Maryland.  Education  Service,  1733  K  Street, 
Robert  V.  Fletcher,  Special  Counsel,  Northwest,  Washington  6,  District 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  of  Columbia.  Home:  3729  Ford- 
814  Transportation  Building,  Wash-  ham  Road  Northwest,  Washing- 
ington    6,    District    of    Columbia.  ton  16    District  of  Columbia. 

Home:     3601    Forty-ninth    Street,  T           ,,     ~            ~      .  ,     ,     „.,  , 

tttt    i-      .        -.„   tv  .   •  .     e  r*  ,  John    M.    Urem,    President,    Sibley 

Washington  16,  District  of  Colum-  ,T          .  .     TT    '        .      ,,    '    ,T      * 

,■           &  Memorial    Hospital,     1140     North 

^                „,             -r,             „.  7           ,  Capitol  Street,  Washington  2,  Dis- 
Charles   Wesley   Flint,   Bishop   of  .  .  \    -  „  ,      \.       TT    &       A'n 
m.     a*  +7     i-  ^  m        i    -.™  n/r  trict  oi  Columbia.    Home:  47  Ran- 
Ihe  Methodist  Church,  100  Mary-  ,  ,   ,    „,          AT     .,             „T    ,  . 
,      ,    A               xt    xi       \    xxj    i  ■  dolph  Place,  Northwest,   Washing- 
land  Avenue,  Northeast,  Washing-  ,    t^.  ,  .  .     ,  ^  ,      u. 

a  n.  .  .  .     <•/-.!      i  •  ton  1,  District  of  Columbia, 
ton  2,  District  of  Columbia. 

Arthur    N.    Haskell,    President,  JoHN  M-  Reeves,  President,  Reeves 

Drive-All  Manufacturing  Company,  Brothers,   Incorporated,  54  Worth 

3400   Conner  Avenue,   Detroit   14,  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York. 

Michigan.      Home:     911    Whittier  Home:    26   Ridge   Road,   Summit, 

Boulevard,     Grosse    Pointe    30,  New  Jersey. 

Michigan.  Roland  Rice,  Assistant  General  Coun- 

Arthur  R.  Hudson,  General  Mana-  sel,  Association  of  American  Rail- 

ger,  A.  R.  Hudson  Company,  Dags-  roads,      Transportation      Building, 

boro,  Delaware.  Washington  6,  District  of  Colum- 
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bia.  Home:  22  Franklin  Street, 
Kensington,  Maryland. 

H.  Dudley  Swim,  Home:  113  Sho- 
shone Street  North,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho. 

John  G.  Townsend,  Jr.,  President, 
Baltimore  Trust  Company,  Selby- 
ville,  Delaware. 

George  T.  Trundle,  Jr.,  President, 
The  Trundle  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Bulkley  Building,  1501  Euclid 
Avenue,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 

Term  Expires  1951 

B.  Brooke  Bright,  Personnel  Super- 
visor, The  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Home:  4034  Taylor  Avenue,  Drexel 
Hill,  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  Marshall  Brown,  Yeamans 
Hall  Club,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Harry  Wilson  Burgan,  Pastor, 
Hamline  Methodist  Church,  Six- 
teenth and  Allison  Streets,  Wash- 
ington 11,  District  of  Columbia. 
Home:  1206  Decatur  Street,  North- 
west, Washington  11,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edward  F.  Colladay,  Attorney,  Col- 
laday,  Colladay,  and  Wallace, 
Second  National  Bank  Building, 
1331-1333  G  Street,  Northwest, 
Washington  5,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Home:  1615  Holly  Street, 
Northwest,  Washington  12,  District 
of  Columbia. 

Horace  E.  Cromer,  Pastor,  Mc- 
Kendree  Methodist  Church,  South 
Dakota  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth 
Street,  Northeast,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Home:  3309 
South  Dakota  Avenue,  Northeast, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

James  I.  Hoffman,  Chief,  Section  on 
Surface    Chemistry,    National    Bu- 


reau of  Standards,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  Home:  3607 
Calvend  Lane,  Rock  Creek  Hills, 
Kensington,  Maryland. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Thirty-first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Waldorf 
Towers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Arthur  C.  Houghton,  President,  E. 
Quincy  Smith,  Inc.,  1418  H  Street, 
Northwest,  Washington  5,  District 
of  Columbia.  Home:  2630  Univer- 
sity Place,  Washington  9,  District 
of  Columbia. 

Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  Bishop  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  691  Rolling- 
wood  Drive,  Chevy  Chase,  Mary- 
land. 

Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  President, 
The  Evening  Star,  Evening  Star 
Building,  Washington  4,  District  of 
Columbia.  Home:  2442  Belmont 
Road,  Northwest,  Washington  8, 
District  of  Columbia. 

George  H.  SreLEY,  Vice  President 
and  General  Attorney,  E.  R. 
Squibb  and  Sons,  745  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  New  York.  Home: 
9  East  81st  Street,  New  York  28, 
New  York. 

Frank  Smith,  Bishop  of  The  Metho- 
dist Church,  2308  Southmore 
Boulevard,  Houston,  Texas. 

Ralph  D.  Smith,  Superintendent, 
West  Washington  District,  The 
Methodist  Church,  100  Maryland 
Avenue,  Northeast,  Washington  2, 
District  of  Columbia.  Home:  1607 
Allison  Street,  Northwest,  Wash- 
ington 11,  District  of  Columbia. 

William  N.  Thomas,  Rear  Admiral, 
The  United  States  Navy,  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Home:     4000    Cathedral    Avenue, 
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Northwest,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Term  Expires  1953 
Howard  Booker,  Director,  Washing- 
ton Office,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Com- 
pany,   Sharon    Steel    Corporation, 
Munsey   Building,   1329   E   Street, 
Washington  4,  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    Home:   3933  Fordham  Road, 
Northwest,    Washington    16,    Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
George  C.  Clarke,  Manager,  Ebbitt 
Hotel,  Tenth  and  H  Streets,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia.  Home: 
Belmont,  Leesburg,  Virginia. 
Paul     B.     Cromelin,     Attorney, 
Cromelin,    Townsend,    Camalier   & 

♦  Kirkland,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington  4,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Home:  3806  Gramercy  Street, 
Northwest,  Washington  16,  District 
of  Columbia. 

R.  M.  Davis,  President,  Davis- Wilson 
Coal  Company,  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia. 

John  W.  Dowing,  Realtor  and  Bank 
Commissioner  of  Maryland,  Union 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore  1,  Mary- 
land.  Home:  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

J.  S.  Gruver,  Realtor,  Woodward 
Building,  Washington  5,  District 
of  Columbia,  Home:  5460  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  Washington  15,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Marion  H.  Hedges,  Research  Di- 
rector, International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  1200  Fif- 
teenth Street,  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton 5,  District  of  Columbia.  Home: 
3257  O  Street,  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia. 

Howard  W.  Jackson,  President, 
Riall  Jackson  Company,  101-107 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Baltimore    2,    Maryland.      Home: 


The  Greenway  Apartments,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Robert  M.  Lester,  Secretary,  Car- 
negie Corporation  of  New  York, 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18, 
New  York.  Home:  414  E.  52nd 
Street,  New  York. 

Otto  Tod  Mallery,  9006  Crefeld 
Street,  Philadelphia  18,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Benjamin  W.  Meeks,  Pastor, 
Howard  Park  Methodist  Church, 
Baltimore  7,  Maryland.  Home: 
5024  Gwynn  Oak  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Willard  S.  Paul,  Major  General, 
United  States  Army,  Director  of 
Military  Personnel  and  Administra- 
tion, General  Staff,  War  Depart- 
ment. Quarters  22A,  Fort  Myer, 
Virginia. 

E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  Associate 
Justice,  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia.  Home:  106  Woodlawn 
Avenue,    Kenwood,    Maryland. 

Donald  Richberg,  Lawyer,  Davies, 
Richberg,  Beebe,  Busick  &  Richard- 
son, 815  Fifteenth  Street,  North- 
west, Washington  5,  District  of 
Columbia.  Home:  "Braemar," 
Farmington,  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia. 

George  C.  Williams,  Certified  Public 
Accountant  with  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler, Jr.,  Suite  5600,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York. 
Home:  17  Roxbury  Road,  Rock- 
ville  Centre,  Long  Island,  New 
York. 

John  H.  Williams,  Certified  Public 
Accountant  with  George  B.  Buck, 
Consulting  Actuary,  New  York. 
Home:  49  Rose  Avenue,  Great 
Neck,  New  York. 


(committees    of   the    Oj>oard  of  ^JruAteeA 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 
Robert  V.  Fletcher,  Chairman 


Paul  F.  Douglass 
George   C.  Williams 
Horace  E.  Cromer 
Lyle  W.  Ashby 
Edward  F.  Colladay 


Charles  W.  Flint 
Robert  M.  Lester 
Joy   Elmer  Morgan 
Ralph  D.  Smith 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 
George   C.  Williams,   Chairman 


Robert  V.  Fletcher 
Paul  F.  Douglass 
Edward  F.  Colladay 


Robert  V.  Fletcher 
Paul  F.  Douglass 
Paul  B.  Cromelin 


Robert  M.  Lester 
John  M.   Reeves 
George  T.  Trundle,  Jr. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTMENT 
Edward  F.   Colladay,  Chairman 

J.  S.  Gruver 
A.  C.  Houghton 
Mark  Lansburgh 


Robert  V.  Fletcher 
Harry  W.  Burgan 
Robert  M.  Lester 


COMMITTEE  ON  FACULTY  AND  CURRICULUM 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Paul  F.  Douglass,  Chairman 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan 
Walter  Myer 
Roland  Rice 


COMMITTEE  ON  FACULTY  AND  CURRICULUM 

School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs 
Paul  F.  Douglass,  Chairman 


Robert  V.  Fletcher 
Donald   Richberg 
Horace  E.  Cromer 


E.  Barrett  Prettyman 
Willard  S.  Paul 
Marion  H.  Hedges 


COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  LIFE 


Lyle  W.  Ashby,  Chairman 


Robert  V.  Fletcher 
Paul  F.  Douglass 

William  N.  Thomas 


J.  S.  Gruver 
Roland  Rice 
Ralph  D.  Smith 


Robert  V.  Fletcher 
Paul  F.  Douglass 
George  C.  Clarke 


COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 
Horace  E.  Cromer,  Chairman 

J.  S.  Gruver 
A.  C.  Houghton 
Mark  Lansburgh 
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"THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  A  UNIVERSITY" 


BECAUSE  of  its  situation,  because  of  the 
ideals  of  its  founders,  and  because  of  its 
intimate  association  with  the  leadership  oj 
the  Nation,  The  American  University  has  obli- 
gations which  must  be  honestly  recognized  and 
resolutely  discharged.  It  must  set  standards  of 
sane  excellence  in  the  world  of  the  intellect. 
It  must  demonstrate  a  disciplined  soul  in  the 
%oorld  of  the  spirit. 

EDUCATION  AS   CONTENT 

Basically,  education  is  process  and  content. 
It  is  the  mechanism  by  which  one  generation 
transmits  the  cumulative  experience  of  human 
living  to  the  generation  which  succeeds  it.  Be- 
cause education  reduces  this  age-long  groping 
for  adequate  patterns  of  life  to  a  few  years  of 
formal  instruction,  education  is  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  "unavoidably  intel- 
lectual." A  relatively  permanent  and  available 
equipment  of  facts  is  necessary  as  a  precondi- 
tion for  life  in  society.  A  mass  of  crammed  and 
undigested  information,  however,  is  not  a  funda- 
tion  for  thought  process  or  intellectual  experi- 
ence. The  hard  labor  of  mastering  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race  must  not  be  allowed  to 
contravene  the  harder  task  of  thinking  through 
these  facts  to  meaningful  relationships.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  quite  properly  warns  that  "a 
provision  of  endless  apparatus,  a  bustle  of 
infinite  inquiry  and  research  may  be  employed 
to  evade  and  shuffle  off  real  labor — the  real 
labor  of  thinking." 

EDUCATION    AS    A    HUMAN    RELATIONSHIP 

Formal  education  is  a  human  relationship. 
The  effectiveness  of  any  university  is  meas- 
ured by  the  degree  in  which  the  teacher  and 
pupil  are  associated  in  a  common  intellectual 
and  spiritual  adventure. 

At  some  point  in  the  genuine  educational 
process  the  self  takes  the  leadership  of  the  self. 
When  the  teacher  achieves  this  goal  of  getting 
the  pupil  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  his 
own  education,  the  teacher  has  achieved  an 
ideal.  From  that  point  the  teacher  can  quietly 
withdraw  and  let  himself  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment by  the  pupil. 

EDUCATION   AS   ETHICS 

Knowledge,  we  are  learning,  can  enrich  man- 
kind or  frustrate  man's  noblest  ideals.  Educa- 
tion must  have  ethical  objectives.  It  must 
project  a  participating  social  intelligence  to 
the  ends  of  social  reconstruction  and  spiritual 


insight.  As  one  critic  has  phrased  it:  "Mankind 
has  been  so  busy  planting  the  potatoes  and 
corn  and  turnips  of  life  that  it  has  forgotten 
to  tend  the  gardens." 

EDUCATION  AS  PERSPECTIVE 

To  produce  men  and  women  of  quality  in  a 
quantitative  age  is  the  task  of  a  small  college 
where  alone  intimate  human  relationships  are 
possible.  It  is  difficult  to  produce  men  of 
quality  in  a  quantitative  age  when  the  cur- 
riculum becomes  provincial  either  in  time  or 
space.  Education  must  have  a  perspective  of 
the  human  race.  In  its  utilitarian  urge  to 
train  for  power  and  for  service,  education  has 
progressively  avoided  placing  the  self  in  a  set- 
ting where  it  can  have  standards  by  which  to 
live. 

EDUCATION  AS  RELATED  TO   RELIGION 

The  centuries  which  passed,  between  the 
birth  of  Christ  and  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  were  given  a 
substance  by  the  experience  of  5k  generations 
of  men.  The  dominant  impulse  during  all  these 
years  was  given  to  the  society  of  the  western 
world  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had 
once  lived  and  died  and  empowered  a  society 
by  an  intrinsic  authority. 

The  development  of  America  is  directly  in 
the  stream  of  this  impulse.  It  opened  up  a 
haven  of  refuge  to  men  of  convictions.  Ideas, 
like  human  beings,  crossed  the  ocean.  A  new 
continental  political  culture  began  to  take  shape 
just  at  the  time  that  the  attitudes  and  tools  of 
a  positive  politics  were  available  and  had  been 
forged  in  the  heats  of  old  continental  contro- 
versy. America  was  able  to  refine  these  atti- 
tudes and  tools  of  political  experience  into  a 
constitutional  framework.  In  America  our 
ancestors  provided  that  basic  immunity  for 
the  mobilization  of  opinion,  so  essential  if  the 
control  of  human  being  over  human  being  ts 
to  be  subjugated  and  made  amenable  to  an 
educable  consensus  and  if  security  is  to  be 
guaranteed  under  law. 

Political  freedom  and  the  attitude  of  scientific 
interest  have  a  closer  relationship  and  are  more 
intimately  implicated  historically  in  Christian 
experience  than  we  are  ready  to  admit.  The 
American  University  does  not  intend  to  see 
these  fruits  of  human  experience  desiccated  for 
want  of  present  Christian  nurture. 

From     the     Installation    Address    of 

President   Paul   F.   Donglass.       1941 
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School    ojf  Social  Sciences   and  f^ubtic  ^ArWairS 

The  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  is  a  division  of  The  American 
University  located  in  the  heart  of  the  area  of  government  on  F  Street  between 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets.  It  offers  graduate  and  undergraduate  cur- 
riculums  in  the  fields  of  economics,  political  science,  sociology  and  public  welfare, 
public  administration,  history,  international  relations  and  organization,  statis- 
tics, business  and  industrial  management,  and  general  studies.  The  curriculums 
lead  to  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  master  of  arts  on  the  graduate 
level,  and  to  the  baccalaureate  and  associate  degrees  on  the  undergraduate  level. 


^Jeachina   ^rnstilute   of    C^conomicd 

The  Teaching  Institute  of  Economics  is  an  autonomous  division  of  The 
American  University  operated  under  a  grant  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Founda- 
tion, an  educational  corporation  devoted  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
economic  knowledge.  The  objective  of  the  Institute  is  the  development  of 
men  who  understand  economic  principles,  processes,  and  institutions  in  terms 
of  the  problems  which  actually  confront  men  living  in  a  technological  society. 
Any  publications  of  the  Institute  are  incidental  to  this  primary  purpose. 
Taking  as  the  method  of  instruction  the  study  of  a  contemporary  economic 
problem,  students  develop  competence  in  the  use  of  methods  of  economic 
analysis  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  dealing  objectively  with  economic  issues. 
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1.  THE  CAMPUS  QUADRANGLE 

2.  HURST  HALL 

3.  METROPOLITAN  MEMORIAL 

4.  FOOTBRIDGE  WALK  IN  CAMPUS  WOODS 

5.  MUSIC  LISTENING  ROOM— BATTELLE  MEMORIAL 

6.  LEONARD  MEMORIAL  POOL 
BOWLING  IN  THE  STUDENT  CENTER 

7.  MARY  GRAYDON  HALL  PARLOR 
RESIDENCE  ROOM  IN  MARY  GRAYDON  HALL 

8.  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT  IN  CHERRY  BLOSSOM 

SEASON  ©  By  Tenschert 


Photographs  by  Charles  del  Vecchio 

Printed  by  Judd  and  Detweiler,  Inc. 

Back  cover  quotation  by  Carl  L.  Becker  in  "New  Liberties  for  Old.' 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  Page  149. 
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The  American   University   derives   it-   income  from  endowments;  from  the 
annual  gifts  of  it-  friends;  from  foundation  grants;  and  from  student  fees. 


BEQUESTS 

A   bequest    made   to   the    University   establishes   an   enduring   value   which 
becomes  a  part   of  the  life  of  each   new  generation  of  students. 

FORM  OF  BEQUESTS 

I.  Unrestricted 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  University,  a  Corporation  established 
by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  February  -24.  1893.  and  located  in 

the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its  successors,  forever,  the  sum  of 

dollars  to  be  used  in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  of  The  American  University 
may  direct. 

II.  Restricted 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  American  University,  a  Corporation  established 
by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  February  24.  1893,  and  located  in 

the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its  successors,  forever,  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  known  as  the Fund,  such  sum  to 

be  invested  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  endowment  fund  and  the  annual  income 
therefrom  to  be  expended  by  the  Trustees  of  The  American  University  for 
the  following  purpose: 


'to  have  faith  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual  man  as  an  end  in  himself, 


to  believe  that  it  is  better  to  be  governed 
by  persuasion  than  by  coercion, 

to  believe  that  fraternal  goodwill  is  more 
worthy  than  a  selfish  and  contentious  spirit, 

to  believe  that  in  the  long  run  all  values 
are  inseparable  from  the  love  of  truth  and 
the  disinterested  search  for  it, 

to  believe  that  knowledge  and  the  power 
it  confers  should  be  used  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  all  men  rather  than 
to  serve  the  interests  of  those  individuals  and 
classes  whom  fortune  and  intelligence  endow 
with   temporary  advantage; 

these  are  the  values  which  are  affirmed  by 
the  traditional  democratic  ideology." 
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